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1 iiK foilvdi vnhimc of Pleasant P^-jm oimiplotos 

two-f.liii(ls nf till* si'iii’s, wliicli will oxtojul to six 
\oluTU(‘?. 

It may hr ri*ni<*iril)(*n*(!, object for which. 

this work wms cmmiKMint'd is to cxeinplifv the practice 

<L 

of an iinprovod system of ediicatiojj, founded princ 
j)al]y on the views of Pkstalozzl The six volumes 
will thus comprise twelve suljects of insirnction, viz.:— 
<voiii*ses of Moral Tsiles, of lliofjT.ipliy, Natural History, 
llotaiiy, Object Lessons, English History, J'liiglish 
Geography, Foreign Geography, Physical Geography, 
/Irainmar, Aritliinetic, and Drawing; with a selection 
of Poetry, and pieces of Music. These Lessons are, 
ii8 isu* as possible, aiTanged that there may be one for 
every week-day; so that the whole work may supply 
three years’ daily instruction. As the price for the 
six volumes will be One Guinea, the cost of each yeai’s 
instruction will be seven shillings, or h. 9ci. per 
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quarter; so that chihln'ii of all classes may thus he 
educated for three years at an exceedingly cheap rate. 


It is almost unnecessniT for the Author to re]a‘iit 
his thanks to the Public loi- the* increasing j)atroTuig<' 
which the work still rcceivff>. lie is gratified to find 
that, in consequence of the recommondatlnns of ir> 
»Su])scril)ers, the circulatiun of the first volnine is ai 
j)rcs('nt as rap^ as it was at the heginning of its puh- 
licatioii; and althouglj, sinee tlien, several works of a 
,'sijiiiTar nature hsive appeared, each has formed for 
a new sjihere of us(j^d1iess, without limiting tJiat f»f 
IV.F^ASANT Pages. 
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1st Week. 


MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDl S'l’K'V. • 

jxrjtnoi« I’loN. - Tin; Nom.r.MAN’s son. 

Ion. r.iji:! isciiiniiijr (JinTiI>, l<-:iriiiii^ iiliout tlieiii iiflcr tlicy 
A«l;i ; 111' is i,fi»iii;r to tciirli us iii'i- Imru-il? 
sunii' /’ 'I'lii'n* is •^►rv imu'h 

Atta. I \M*ii«li'r that is! : “ IL'incnihov tin* liran- 


Sdiiii' l.iD^i :i]>Iiy. 

Atta. I \M*ii«li'r that is! : 

Do you kiKMi, loll? 

Jon. Vi'.s; to hu siiru. It ! 
means—“ ineiUs lives.” Ili-re ■ 
eoincs ]i:i]iii,aiu] here are \Viilie , 
anil Jiiiey. i 

-LA/. I’lease, papa, what are i 
we^oiiiitio learn liio;'ra]iliy for? j 
I\ i will tell \on. Do >oii I 


til'nl h\mn whieh A\e prinleu 
in I’l.KAS.A.NT r VGLS .some time 
a^o! • 

“ l.iii's (if crrcat incii all rt'iiiiii'l iis 
(■ i'ati iii.ikc iiiir]Mc>> MililiiiH'; 
.Vliil, lll'llill llllft, Il'ilV" licilllill MS 

(Ill tliu hand nl iiiik'." ^ 

//. / remeinher that verv 


1\ i will tell\on. Do }ou I //. / remeinher that very 
not know how men eome into well, ]iapa ! and 1 remeinher 
the woild, and sto[» ii little the next verse: 

whili, .III! die* Ihcn th(\ “ Fdotpriiils, Unit perlinph aiinttior, 
are rorj.iolt<*n. l Sailin'.: o’er liff's hdlcnin niiiin, 

ir. Are tliev all forirollen? ! a Iniloriiai.dasliiinoi-ckciUn.itlier, 

Sci'iiif', limy lakf lll•llrl auiuii ’’ 


P. Not all. IVihaps ninet>- i 

niiie out of a hiMidred are. IJiit ' So, I suppo.se we are tr> Irani 
there are'.i lew •ivho.live a heller hiorraj)h_\ to see Aom’ thi'.*e men 
liie than others. They think liied. and to make (.nr liie.s like 
hetti'r thoughts th:in| others, ' theirs; we are to lollow them, 
and they jierform iiopler ae- ] P. 'J'rne. They are onr 
tions. 'I'he.se men seem to live ; guides ; they have been eoni- 
ncarer to heaven than otliers ' [lared to sA//.s. You have heard 
do, and to keep eonipany with ; liow, soiiietime.s, in dark night.s, 
angel.s and good spirit.s. Sri, the traieller lo.ses his way, ami 
heeaiisc they rise up aho\e ! looks up to the stars to guide 
others,wee.dl them “y/'mf men.” him .sale home. 

Ada. lint what is the use of ir. That is, il'hcknows them. 





l-LKASANT i’AUI'.S 


MoliAl. liKX.UAl'Iir. 


J\ Yes. Si) pTJit men are 
like l)rijrlit stars, wliieli 
fxir 'wamlerifi^ sjtiriis to tlie 
]i(‘ii\eiily liiii'l iVinii wlienee all 
s|iirils eonie ; tiial is to say — 

if If on liinir iht ni. 

ir. Only Millie stars move 
alioiit : llie_\ are not certain. 
*• l*lanets” they are ealleil. 

J*. IJat there are lixeil .-i ri-s. 
There is one ealleil the J’olar 
star, a true ami tixeii star, 
which is the most, sure u;nii1e 
the iraVi'ller i*an fiml. So there 
has liM'ii in t^'i" world ()iie w ho 
led a trnv life, hri;ihter than , 
that nC any man; and wlieiij 
^nideil 1i\ it men are, sure (.if 
reaehiii;; heaxeii. I 

ir. Ah I yon mean tlKsrs j 
CjiKisr, |)a]ia. Shall wo hear' 
of 11 im tii'st ? 

/'. Not now; we will talk 
of ( Mir Sax nmr on the Sahhath- 
d'.xs and xoii shall read llis 
life from oiir new book for the 
Sunday.* 

This is the idea I have for 
our 1 HMV eonrso. 

Last year (IK.'il) x\a.s the 
year of the ilMiiniriox of 
iMUSTin. Then, men .saw 
what Indnstry can do, learned 
hoxv mneh thex oxxe to her, 
siiid learneil to honour her. 
'I'lie beautiful fruits of industry 
which xxere there collected, are 
noxv .-eatten'll airain. lint xve 
max still ni.ike a beautiful K\- 
hihition. Iiistea*' of the exhi¬ 
bition of their works, su]i]ixi.se 
I exhibit to you the //#•#'.•{ of 
some of the };reat industrious 
men to whom xve oxx'e so 
much''' 

JiiTTLu JIkxk.'s Sunday JIook. 
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Jj. 1 sliouid like that, ]>a])a, 
x'crv much. 

I\ So. when xxe h.ive, taken 
! their portraits 'xc shall h.ixe a 
j pietuie-jrallerx of i;n at men. 
j 'J'hey XX ill teaeh us moral les-Mins 
I on indnstrx, and older, and 
miU'h else that is jiiood. lint 
to-day I XX ill only tell you a 
little tab; to s]ii>xx xoii lioxv I | 
ib'sl learned to loxe industry. 

Til!' N’oni r.xi vn'.s Son. 

AN’hen I xvas alioiit ('i;rht 
xears old I used sonntiniis to 
take niy Jionx to the bhiek- 
sniith's to be slnx'd. I likerl 
that blaeksinilh's shop, tor I 
Used to sit ill a dark eonu'r and 
xxateh the liiiLdil lire while the 
jioiiy’s shoes were put on. Oh, 
xxasii't that a iiierrx liri'! AViial 
! j^auios the lire and the lielloxxs 
' iisi'd to play there .ill dax 1 oii}t! 

! As soon as i)iek Ilini. iht'lihiek- 
' smith’s son, nioveil the ^rout, 
lielloxxs'lnimlb'. XOII heanlaroar 
' some on<' seemed b* siujj( out 
to till' lire, “Wor nr-or-or-ork.*’ 

Atln. 'I'liat xvas the belloxxs! 

P. So it xxas! Ami then the 
fire hri^hteiK'd up and xxorked 
xxith all his iiii,^ht. If he had 
been smouhleriii^ la/ilx, with a 
tired red faei', tlie sniiinJ of the 
j belloxxs ]iiil iiexv life into biiii. 

! Up started tbe xelloxv fiainc.s 
I ami burned riri^xlitly. IIWo//-.'” 
said the lielioxvs oiiee more; 
then they burueil morv brijjlit- 

Iv. “ ]Viirororoi'l.-tn>rtti'tn'oik” 

• ’ 

^rinnbled old belloxxs apiiu in 
double bass, and then they i 
burned most bri^rbtly; so that" 
the blacksmith tlirexv them in 
a piece ot' iron to Iiiirn. Then 
indeed tliev ilanced about like 
mad things, until the black- 
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siiiiili M'ciiK'tl to tliink tlu‘\ 
^\^‘rc ovio'workiiifi i‘s, 

tliivw t'oiil wiitcr on tliiMii. 
“ U'o/'»/'/•,” om'i; niotv mui}; 
tin* bc'llows; init tin* wntL-r Iiini 
j I'lu'rktMl tlic tliiiiK'.s, and tin* 
I cindcrt-. wliirli liad lit.'i.-n ivd. 

' now linrncd np willi a kriiliani 
' wliiti-nc ^S. 

So tlic tiro wtivkril. and so 
! did till* incn--i>xc‘«'|>t lintt wiiilc 
i1m‘ tiro and Ik*11iiw< .'•aii^i lia**'.. 
i till' moil’s workint' tniisu* i\as 

I troMo. 7 ot!/. tiiiti-tiiiif, Init/, 

uas till' sliaip iiioin Miiiiid 
• uliioli two ]i:irii-MIII klii^-inon 
' niado with tlioir lioaiv h.ini- 

I « 

! mors. 'I'lio liri;:lit rod sparks 
I d.inood all ahoiit to tin* inilsio; 
i lint, tlio ^idily tliiiiiTs! tlio rnon 
did not liooil lln-in. 'l’hi*\ 

I workod on until the lioi-iron 
I wliioli Dick liird hail snatohod 
! out ol' till* tiro Mith iho pinoors 
! Iiooaino a hor.so.-siioo, liL Tor 
' nl^ pony to wo.ir. 
i ‘‘.Inst lot (his lad of niiiio 
j hold pinoors Mliilo, _\oii 

j striUo.”T^i<l a L'ontloinan. as lio 
I walki'd III nith a h(i\ ahoiit 
! olovon A oars of airo, ono dav 
I Mhilo I was watohino. As I 
sat in tlio datk oornor, and saw 
I till* liolit of tho tiro shiiio on 
; tho hoy’s faco, I know him di- 
J rootly. It was ('i-i’Mi'N r I<ANi.- 
I roN, tho last npw hoy of onr 
j school. Ho hitd laloI\ ooini* 

I honio to li\o with his father, 

I who w'as a Tiohloniaii; and ho 
' was thought to ho one of tho 
j laziest liovs over seen: we often 
wotnlored wdiat .sort of a nohlc- 
nian he would make when ho 
grew lip to he n man. 

When ihc-'^ihioksiiiitli.s heard 
j the nohleiiian's sjieeoh, they 
j looked up with surprise, for he 


I was a vor\ li I imhlo; nearly 
;o\orv hou.so in* the town ho- 
I loiii'oil til liiiii. ISiit ho porsi.s- 
, tod in hi.s roiptost. and hi.s son 
laid the hot iron with tho |iiii- 
I ooi'.swhile the hlaoksniilh.striiok 
j it. Poor follow, ho did noi pot 
on very well! for lie oonld not 
hold tho iron ti'.;ht ononph, and 
' tho blows lit till- hammersonio- 
i tinio.s inado liiin shako. 

! l>nt till* noliloiiian did not 
; iniiiil. ‘‘Hold fast. ni\ ho\ !” 

■' ho cried. ■‘Tlioro, that is (ho 
j wa\ ! Now', ^iki* ihis hoa\\ 

' h.iininor ill MMir hand: lot nio 
: SOI* \oii wold ilio iron Minrsolf. , 
Itiivo it a pood blow I” 'I'lio [ 

I poor hoy was not aooiistoniod j 
{ to siioli work; hut he did his * 
host, atid porsovoi'od until the j 
iron wa.s nearly oohl. •! 

, ‘■'I'liorol’’ said the iiohloman, j 
' ipiito. jiloasod when lie saw ^le | 
sweat on his son's brow. " Now ' 

1 re.'pool > on !” ■ 

“ Why, sir?” was the rojily. I 
“ lieeaiiso," said his father.* 
'^voii have helped to niako a 
, liorso-slioe. At last ton lia\e 
j done some pood in this world. . 

I Von are almost as rospootahle ! 

I as Dick Hird, who hlows the , 

■ hollow'.s. J>iil yon cannot he ' 

^ so iisofnl as Mr. iJird hiin.^elf; 

; ooino, .shako hands with your ' 

, toaohor, and Jot ns hid him | 
pood-hyo.” S), hiddinp a i 
I iVioiidIv pood-hvo io the hlaok- ■ 
j smith, who bowed very low to | 
his lord.s}iip, he made his son 
shake hands with him. and left. 

My pony was hv this time 
(|iiite ready, so 1 iinninted him, 
and overlook hi.s lord.'>liip ami 
(’lenient, that 1 miplit hear 
what they were talkiiip ahoiir. 

“I Jiope, my hoy,” said ]ii.s 
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lordsliip, when 1 told him I 
had seen his son at work, “ that 
you will tell all your school¬ 
fellows what Clement has been 
doing. It is the iirst useful 
action I have seen him do since 
his return home.” 

“But, sir,” said Clement, “1 
have Itamed a great many 
things at school.” 

“Tliat only shows that you 
may he of use: you may one 
day do good with your learning; 
but, have yon been able to 
benefit anybodjr»with it yet?” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

“Then let me teach yon 
again, that although you are 
my son, you are nut yet as re¬ 
spectable as Dick Bird, and 
you never will be respectable 
until you are of use. No one 
is respectable in this world who 

do some good, and does not. 
If you have come into this 
world, and think it would bo 
well to live, and pass through 
it without doing any good, be 
sure you are mistaken I It is a 
sorrowful thing for me to say, 
but it would be quite as well 
if you were dead! You can 
labour; then you should make 
up your mind either to labour 
or to die. Better die than do 
nothing—better die than live 
to be of no use.” 

L, Tiiat is what our Saviour 
said of the barren fig-tree, papa! 

Cut it down, why cumbereth 
it the ground^ 

P. True. Now hear the rest i 
of the nobleman's speech to his i 
son. I 

“ Depend upon it,” he said, i 
“ if you could leave this world, 1 
and TO up heaven, where tlie | 

angels live, you would find Uiem i 
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[ all at work. They are all 
t * ministering spirits'; their hap- 
• piness is in being useful—in 
I doing good.” 

1 “What do yon think the 
i angels would say, if you were 
taken up to heaven and told to 
[ join them?” 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

“ Then, I think they would 
say. ‘Take him away; he has 
I grown up to be twelve years 
; old, and has not used one of 
the talents given him by God.* 
When we pick up some rotten 
withered fruit, wo despise it, 
and throw it away, because it 
is useless; so might the angels 
pity you, and throw you away 
as a useless thing.” 

After the nobleman had said 
this, he told us both to learn to 
work hard and to do good, that 
we might be like the angels. 
“None,” he said to his son, 

“ are so noble as the ‘ minister¬ 
ing spirits'; so you will not be 
‘noble,* you will not even be 
^ reapectahki unless you try to 
copy them.” 

W, And did Clement learn 
to be industrious, then, papa? 

P. He did for a time; but I 
I am sorry to say that he forgot 
himscif again. He was a silly, 
proud boy, and he still looked 
with contempt on those who 
were poorer than himself. 

But on Clement's next birth¬ 
day, when he was twelve years 
old, his father gave him another 
lesson. It was the middle of 
the month of May; there was, 
as usual, a holiday at the great 
house, and in the evening a 
great crowd of townspeople 
and country folks, who were 
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the nobleman's “ tenants,” were 
met in one of his fields to play 
at cricket. There were plenty 
of other pamcs; plenty of re¬ 
freshments were piven to all 
who came; and all were merry, 
when the noblenian was seen 
coming, with Clement, towards 
the field. As soon as he arri¬ 
ved, all cried “ 11 iirrali!” and 
waved their hats; and when 
Clement came round to the 
pco])le, they began to make 
their bows to him. 

Hut when the first man bowed 
the nobleman stopped him. 
“Jfo!” he said, “my son is 
still idle; he docs nut work; 
do nut bow to him. Pray, my 
good man, what work do you 
perform every day?” 

“ I take care of the cows, your 
lordship. Sometimes 1 helps 
milk ’em,” was the reply. 

“Then take off your cap, 
Clement!” said his father; “you 
have to thank this man for the 
milk you drink.” And Clement 
was obliged to make a bow to 
the man. 

“What is your work?” said 
the nobleman to a little girl 
standing near. 

“ Sometimes I help, sir, to 
make cheese.” 

“Make a bow to her, Cle¬ 
ment!” .said his father. “ Per¬ 
haps you hav6 lieen eating 
some of her cheese.” 

Clement thus walked round 
to nearly fifty men, women, 
and children. *He had to bow 
to them all, for it was proved 
—first, that they all were of more 
use than he; and, secondly, that 
he owed something to the in¬ 
dustry of every one. He was 
indebted to them, either for his 


shoes, or coat, or food, or other 
comfort. “You sec,” said his 
father, “what would become of 
you if these people would not 
work for you. You would 
die! 

“And now le.am, thirdly,” 
said his father, “whoever la- I 
boars to make the smallest thing 
— if he only take a few thin 
webs of silks, and weave them 
together to make them more 
useful—he produces something; 
he does some good; he heljis to 
make the world ^better. So 
learn, my boy, Sh honour Indus¬ 
try, and to be of use!” 

And it was j)ruved, fourthly, 
that the pour men were more 
respectable than he. “ I have 
made you bow to these poor * 
people,” said his father, “ be- ^ 
cause they are producers^ while 
you are only a consumer. See 
what a helpless thing you are 
—you depend on them entirely. 
Without their labour you would 
die!” 

Then the nobleman spoke to • 
all his tenants, and commanded 
that, in future, no man, woman, 
or child, should ever bow down 
to his son, until he was known 
to be an industrious lad; until he 
could show that he had laboured, 
and produced something. 

Soon after I left; the town, 
but 1 have since heard that 
Clement has grown up to be of 
great use; and it is believed 
that God will bless him to do 
great good in this world before 
he dies. 

1 cannot stop to tell you Jam 
he is useful; but I wonder, 
Willie, in what way you will 
be useful before you die? 
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let Week. TUESDAY. ITatoral Hietory. 

VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

RECAFITULATION. THE TWELTB OADBHS OF WAMMALB. 


L, Have you finished the 
lessons on Manimals, papa? 

P. Not quite. We will just 
have two short lessons to reca¬ 
pitulate; and then, instead of 
beginning a course on Births^ 
you shall learn the qualities, 
parts, and uses of Flowers; and 
learn how to arrange them. 

L. That is the study which 
is called Bov^v, I think. 

P. Yes. But tet me see what 
you remember of your Natukat. 
History. You have already 
had 104 questions (see p. 392, 
vol. ii., and p. 5, vul. iii.) It 
would bo better for you to 
^ answer these once more before 
attending to the new ones which 
I am now going to give you. 

0L. Name the twelve orders 
of Mammals. 

2. I will tell you six particu¬ 
lars concerning an animal, then 

* tell me its name. It burrows | 
in the earth ; it will eat putrid 
ficsli; yet, unlike the true flesh¬ 
eating mammals, it has little 
means of defence—its only pro¬ 
tection is its covering of bony 
plates; it also burrows in the 
ground ; it has no front teeth. 

3. Where is it found ? 

4. Give the name of this ani¬ 
mal—I will give you Jive par¬ 
ticulars. It eats vegetable food, 
and sometimes other subsunces; 
its front teeth are constantly 
growing; it does not procure 
its food with its mouth, as cows 
and other true vegetable feeders 
do; it grasps its food with its 
nose; it is the largest of the 
land mammals. 
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5. How many different sorts of 
this animal have you heard of? 

6. Here are four particulars. 
Tell me the name of the ani¬ 
mal. It is quiet and harmless, 
living where vegetable food is 
to bo had; it sits up on its hind 
legs and tail; its young are 
bom in a very imperfect state; 
when attacked, it takes great 
leaps to escape the hunter. 

7. In what part of the world 
is it found? 

8. Here are Aree particulars 
concerning an animal. It has 
a valuable fur; it was, when 
first discovered, called a “woolly 
field-mouse;*' it is one of the 
Rodents. Name it. 

9. Hero are two particulars. 
A certain animal has horns; 
with its palmated antlers it is 
said to clear away the snow 
from the earth during the dreary 

I Lapland winter. The name of 
the animal? 

10. Here is one fact concern¬ 
ing an animal. It has tufted 
horns. What is its name? 

11. To which orders do the 
following animals belong? The 
Horse, Camel, Ass, Pig, Opos¬ 
sum, Porcupine, Sloth, Sheep, 
Genet, Sqirirrel, Hyena, Hip¬ 
popotamus, Duck-Killed Pla- 
typns. Llama, lledgc-hog. Ant- 
eater, Dugong. 

12. Tell me the principal 
beasts of burden in India, in 
Arabia, in South Africa, in the 
Andes of South America, on the 
mountains of Spain. Why is 
the latter more useful for moun¬ 
tain journeys than the horse? 




1st Week. 


WEDNESDAY. Eng^lish History. 


RECAPITULATION. 

(fHOM JULIUS CJSSAB TO WILLIAX TUB CONQUEBOR.) 


P. Brforr we bc^n the reign 
of the TudorSy I fihoiild like you 
to anbwcr tu o herics of questions 
on our oid lesson. The tirst 
series will relate to the people 
and social events; the second 
scries will relate to the kingSt 
and “political** events. 

PiRST Series. 

THE ENOLISU PEOFLE.* 

1. A long, long time ago, 
there were blue men in this 
island; for they stained their 
bodies with woad to frighten 
their cncinics. What people 
were tlicse? 

2. The inhabitants of this 

island also wore skins for 
clothes; they pn»vided their 
food from the iruits of the 
wood, and the llcsh of ani> 
mnls which they hunted. 
What state do you Sivy those 
people were in? I 

9. But, when they became j 
more settled, and took care of j 
the tame niiiinals, and led them 
to graze oil the green places, 
what do } ou say of their state 
then? 

4. And when’ they sat still, 
watching their animals, and 
thought about the soil, and 
cultivated it, so that it brought 
forth lo(»d for tlicmsclvcH, what 
state had they reached then? 

.5. And when they thus be¬ 
came rich, and built themselves 


* The answers to tlioso questions 
should be terittm* 


houses, so that they formed 
small villages and towns, in 
w'hat state do you say they 
lived then ? 

6. What result did the con¬ 
quest by the Houams have upon 
the Britons? 

7. What w'os the result of 
the deiiarturc of the lioinans? 

8. For what purjiosc did 
the Saxons first come over to 
England, and what were the 
conAd^ucnces? 

9. To what places did the 
last of the Britons flee, after a 
struggle of 150 years? 

10. When the Saxons set¬ 
tled in England, how did they ' 
divide thekiiigdoin? 

11. I remember how tl 4 e 
Saxon people lived and were 
governed. How the farmers 
were called churls, and how each 
built himself a cottage “with i 
a hole for the light to come in, 
and another fur the smoke to 
go out,** which cottage was 
generally in the middle of his 
allotment. I rcineiuher how 
the compiored prisoners were 
the slaves of the Saxons, and 
were called “ThralN,** and 
worked on tlie farms w liK'h had 
once been their own. I re¬ 
member particularly how each 
Saxon churl was independent 
of any one else; how ho was 
not tyrannised over by any 
noble or king, or compelled to 
pay any taxes, but would either 
give his own money, or go 
himself and defend liis country 
without being forced.^ Under 
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what hyfltem of government 
did th^ live? 

12. I remember, too, some¬ 
thing of the hires of this period; 
how a certain assembly of wise 
men used to meet, and think, 
and make huvs. What was 
that assuinhly culled? 

13. I remember, too, some 
laws about trial and punish¬ 
ment, i\hich, in these days, we 
do not think at all wise—wc 
call them “superstitions.** Do 
you remember them ? 

14. And 2 remember how a 
missionary eamO from Eonic to 
England. Whatwashis iiainc? 

13. And, how, after that, 
there were plenty of bisho])s 
and piie*<ts, someof whom used 
to practise a trade. What was 
the name of the archhisho]) 
who was a smith, and could 
pfiint pntternsfor Indies’dresses, 
aad work all kinds of metals? 
Uc made two bells fur the 
clmrcli at Abingdon. 

16. Tell me something about 
the Danes;—their coun try, their 
manners, their habits. 

17. Who was the first Danish 
king of England? 

18. There was a king who 
introduced a new system of 
government into the country. 
Hear how he did it! 1st, He 
served the Saxons just as they 
had served the Britons. He 
said to them, “You are con¬ 
quered!** and then he took 
their land away from them, 
making them work on their 
own property. 

Just us the Britons had been 
made slaves and called 
“Thralls,” so the Saxons were 
called “ Vassals.** There was, 
however, this difference—the 
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couutiT was not di\ided into 
small lots called atbtuients, but 
into larger lots called hat antes; 
and the barons did not have 
cottages in the midst of their 
lands as the churls had, but 
they lived in castles; the cot¬ 
tages were clnstered around the 
cnstlcs. Do you rememlier that 
s\ stem of government ? If } ou 
do, please tell me— 

Ibt, What king introduced 
it? 

2nd, Where did he come 
from? 

3rd, What was the system 
called? 

19. Before wo talk of the 
efl'ect of this s} stem, a word or 
tw'o on its vauitf. Do ^ou re- 
member why the barbarians 
could not hold “ comitatiib ** so 
often, and what the chief gained 
by this? Do }uu remember 
how they first learned to pay 
their men with money, and why 
wc now call fighting-men 
“soldien*?** Do loii not sec, 
aNo, how, when the men were 
paid, they were nut indepen¬ 
dent, and that they did not 
receive their allotments as their 
own? If you have forgotten 
these things, it will be well to 
look back at the lesson."' 

20. There were several rea¬ 
sons why this^ feudal si stem 
was a bad 'one*. Pray tell me 
some. 

When yon have found out 
why this was a bad system, yon 
may try and remember how it 
wore out; and the steps by 
which the poor depressed peo¬ 
ple again rose into power. 
Wc will do this another day. 


• Vol. i. p. 824. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

THE LONDONERS.—WATER, FIRE, AND, LIODT. 


“My dear Children,— 

“ Whiit a long accoimt of the 
Londoners did niy friend gi\c 
me that inoruing! He only nn- 
Bwered two questions—‘ Ilm' 
do the Ltmdnrurs etna titeir daiti/ 
hreadf* and, * How are the Lon¬ 
doners J\d? 

“ ‘'jfliirdJy,* said my friend, 
‘ TToio me the Jjrndoners sn/tplud 
with wniit^Jiie, and light f 

“‘W \ri it.—Before the great 
fire of London, when the L<iii- 
doners required any water, they 
used to go to the brooks^ for 
there were brooks running 
through tiie prineipal parts of 
the city. But when the inha> 
bitanth bceaiiic very nnnierous, 
the brooks did not} icld enough, 
and coiitinunlly bceanic sur¬ 
rounded by the new houses 
which sprung up. Then the 
pco])le thought that they w oiild 
procure water from elsewhere, 
and in the thirteenth century 
they brought it from a ])Iaee 
called Tyburn. It was eonvc} ed 
tliroiigh leaden pipes into large 
cistciDS, called conduits. So the 
people went to the conduits 
instead of the brooks, and drew 
as much water as they pleased. 

“ * Water was also procured 
from the river Thames; there 
were great water-wheels at 
London Bridge, which at one 
time raised 45,000 hogsheads 
per day; but the Thames water 
is not, and was not then, good 
for drinking. In the present 
day, the refuse ontponrings of 
many cities, and the filth from 


130 London sewers, is poured 
into it; 

“ ‘ So, about the end of Queen 
EliAabeth’s reign (the beginning 
of the seventeenth century) a 
better plan was thought of. A 
Welsh gentleman determined to 
bring ariiv/ intoLomlon instead 
of tlic japes. He found two 
pure springs in Hertfordshire, 
and formed an«artificial river 
iienily forty miles in length; 
which was a work of immense 
difheiilty and enormous ex¬ 
pellee. Although the gentlc- 
niaii, whose name was Hugh 
AfgihleltoHt was very rich (for 
he was a goldsmith and a 
iniiier), he spent nearly all his 
property. Before he hnd 
finisheef, he w'lis obliged to get 
help from King James I., for 
the whole cost of the work was 
about £.500,000. At the com¬ 
pletion, Mr. M}dde1ton was 
knighted—that is to say, he was 
called “Sir Hugh M^ddelton,” 
and his river was culled the 
“New River.” The New River 
Comjiany supply the greatest 
quantity of water to London. 
But there arc many other water 
eompanies now, and e\ cii ten 
years ago they supplied together 
44,383,329 gallons of water per 
day. 

“ * Water might be procured 
not only from the risers, but 
from the springs under the 
London clay.’ 

“‘But do the people want 
more water,’ 1 asked ? 

‘“Yes,*bmd my friend, ‘in- 
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deed they do. Think how much 
water is wanted to clean such a 
mighty place as London! An^ 
when fires happen, water is 
wanted to extinguish them; 
water is also wanted for the 
numerous manufactures; so that 
besides nil that is required for 
the dificrciit houses, twice as 
much is used for other purposes.* 
<• * Very good !* I replied. 
‘Now tell me where the people 
get all their Jtrmtf from. From 
the coal mines, 1 snppo^c?* 
“‘IViie;^but let us begin at 
the beginning More than 
500 years ago, coal began to 
bo used in London. In the 
year 1316, the notion got abroad 
that the burning of coal was 
injurious to the health; and 
Parliament was ^titioned to 
prohibit its use. Thirty years 
ago, no less than 1,500,000 tons 
pftr annum were used; but 
now, nearly 4,000,000 tJ)ns arc 
burned every year. The enor¬ 
mous increase is in conse¬ 
quence of the gas used fur 
lighting the streets, and the fuel 
used for the engines of the 
railways and steamboats.’ 

“‘llow are such quantities 
brought to London?’ I asked. 

“ * In different ways. It 
was till lately brought prin¬ 
cipally in ships called colliers. 
Hut nowit is brought by railway. 
This year the Oteat Not them 
Coal Company has been selling 
coals to the London pc pie at 
oM-third less than before.’ ” 

W. I think that that is very 
good of the railway-engines. 
Although thev do eat so much 
coal, they make it cheaper. 

L. “ * The manner in which 
London is lighted is an in- 
10 


teresting part of its history* 
In the fifteenth century, about 
the time when 'Whittington 
was Lord Mayor, lanterns 
were hung across the streets. 
In the coarse of time, glass 
lamps also were used. These 
lamps and lanterns were 
helped by certain liiik-boys, 
who bobbed about the streets 
with fiaming torches. The old 
watchmen ai»o used to carry 
lanterns, and nearly all steady 
persons, when they went out in 
tlie evening, took their lanterns 
with them. 

“‘But at the beginning of 
the present century there came 
an invention which quite out¬ 
shone all these things.’ ” 

Ion. Ah! I know what he 
means —gas I Is it? 

L. Let me read, then you 
will hear. 

“‘There came a new light, 
brighter than any that had yet 
been seen—which burned with¬ 
out any wirk —and never re¬ 
quired snuffing. Neither did 
the new lumps I'eqnire cleaning. 
This was the light of uas. 

“ ‘ The first gas-lights invented 
themselves. The most remark¬ 
able was that in the colliery at 
Whitehaven in Cumberland. 
While the miners were at work, 
n rush of stiHugc-smelling air 
came past * their ctindle, and 
luirst into a jovial flame. It 
flamed away in such style, 
that the miners were frightened 
and ran off. But although 
the flame was six feet high 
and a yard broad, it burned 
in so orderly a manner, that 
they took courage, and flapped 
it with their hats; then it went 
out. This was one of the first 
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great gas-lights. Bot though it 
went out, curiously enough, it 
came in again whenever the 
candle came; so the only way 
to get it ** out ” in earnest was 
to get it outside the mine. Ac- 
coMingly, a great tube was 
made to convey it up to the very 
surface of the earth. The gas, 
being light, was easily coaxed 
to go up there; so when it 
reached the air, it flamed away 
as brightly os before, and all the 
people went to see it. The 
first account given of it says 
that it had then been burning 
two years and nine months, 
without any decrease! So gas¬ 
light invented itself.' ” 

W. So it did! But how did 
it get to London? 

L. Yon shall hear. {Read¬ 
ing.) “ * London is not the first 
place where gas was burned. 
It made its first appearance be¬ 
fore the publie at Birmingham. 
In the year 1802, when the 
English nation was celebrating 
the return of peace, the gas¬ 
light was burned in the front of 
a great factory, where it made 
all the other illuminations look 
dim. Of course thousands of 
people came, and the report of 
it spread in the newspapers; and 
scientific men talked about it, 
and the people made experi¬ 
ments with it. It is said that, 
“ all over the kingdom, coal was 
distilled in tobacco-pipes at the 
fire-side.” * 

“ ‘ But you have not brought 
the gas into London, yet.' 

* Now, I am coming. It did 
not reach the great city very 
quickly. It was not until the 
year 1807 that it was burned in 
London streets. Being a new 


invention, it had its enemies as 
well as its fiiends. It was found . 
to have a bad smell, to cause , 
head-ache, to spoil all the £Cood I 
furniture, and the colour of the I 
curtains. But a certain good | 
German, named Winsor, be- ! 
came its friend. Ho purified ; 
and improved it, and gave Icc- ; 
tures about it, and established ! 
a great National Light and Heat ' 
Comjmng^ and raised £.50,000, 
and spent it all; and at last 
raised a long row of lights in 
I'adl Mall, the famous street 
at the West End • 

“ * Then the people were as¬ 
tonished!' I said. 

** * Of course. But, like the 
coals, it met with diflUculty in 
its progress. Eor some years 
Pall Mall was the only London 
street in which it was used. 

“ However, a good thing is 
sure to make its way at last. Seq 
how it is nsed now in all the 
squares, streets, alleys, and 
courts. Tlicre are more than 
twelve great gas companies in i 
London. A new company. The 
Great Central Gas Consumer^ 
Company^ is su])plying London 
with gas as cheaply as the Great 
Northern Coal Company is sup¬ 
plying the coals. There are 
about 200,000 tons of coal used 
in a year for making gas. 
There are four or five hundred 
lamplighters, and — the Lon¬ 
doners are an rn%/<f6nedpcople. 

“There! 1 hope, dear chil¬ 
dren, that you also are en¬ 
lightened, for you have heard 
liow the Londoners procure 
water, fire, and light. So say 
‘Thank you* to your indus¬ 
trious letter-writer, 

“Uknby You no.” 
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TTSE OF ORAKICAR, LETTERS, SYLLABLES, ARD WORDS. 


X. We arc waiting for our 
Grammar lesson, papa. 

Ion. And wc have been think¬ 
ing—we are ratlier afraid that 
it will be uninteresting. Every¬ 
body says that grammar is dry. 

P. Well, we shall see. Do you 
remember when we began to talk 
of the aiiiipals in this world ? 

W. Yes; you said that there 
are many thousands of ani¬ 
mals. Since then we have 
arranged some of them into 
classes and orders—that was 
very interesting work! 

P. So also there are many 
thousands of words. There are 
nearly 60,000 in our language, 
^nd it will be quite as pleasant 
to arrange them as to arrange 
the animals in classes. The 
“parts,” and “qualities,” and 
“ dilTerent sorts” of some, are as 
interesting as those of an ani¬ 
mal. Grammar is os pleasant 
as Natural History. 

Ion. I am glad to hear that, 
papa. That point is settled; 
grammar is tWeres/mi 7 . Now will 
yon show us why it is uatfidf 

P. Yes. You have been learn¬ 
ing grammar. Ion, ever since 
you were a baby. I remember 
that when you first had a 
pocket-handkerchief pinned to 
your side, you called it a “^o- 
tkanhty.** 

W. That was not good gram¬ 
mar. 

P. No, decidedly not. And 
Lucy called her nrst pocket- 
faandkcrchiefa ^^pojfferheferahet.** 
12 


There was a difierence ot 
opinion! but since you have 
learned grammar, you have 
both agreed to call it— 

Ion. “ Pocket - iianoker - 
CHIEF.” Then I suppose yon 
cull that grammar—learning 
to pronounce our w'ords pro¬ 
perly. 

P. Yes, that is one part of 
grammar. I need not tell you 
how useful it is. If all full- 
grown men were to speak as 
improperly as little children, 
there would be a “confusion 
of tongues” in every nation. 

IV. And I have learned 
something more since I was a 
baby; 1 have learned to use 
proper words. I used to say 
“ WiUie wants to go out for a 
walk,” and “ WiUie is good;” 
but in time I learned to say 
“ [ want to go out.” And some¬ 
thing else:—I used to say “ 1 ts 
good,” and “You is good,” but 
now I know what words to use. 

Ion. Yes. Papa corrected 
you and me too, or else mamma 
did, or elscaniit, or the servants. 
So we have learned some gram¬ 
mar without any book. But 1 
know now what are the uses of 
grammar; it teaches us how to 
pronounce our words, and what 
words to use. Or 1 can say it 
in a shorter wav:— Grammar 
teaches us to speak correctly. 

P. It tenches you something 
else. Here is part of a letter 
which Miss Lucy wrote to me 
before she learned grammar 
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Privy 0U8, Clapion 

Mi deer Par 

I hop u are qute weh—Tel Amt join that 
Weele as a had corf, and dus not go to SkoL 


W. It is not spelt properly. 
Lucy calls papa a “deer.” 

L. lint since I liave learned 
grammar I have written “ dear.” 

P. Kow you may easily see 
what are the uses of grammar. 
You may say, “Gkammar teacher 
us to speak and twite correctly, f 
Shall 1 tell you what you w»%' 
have to learn in order to do 
that? 

Ion. Yes, please, papa. 

P. You have, as yoti said, 
learned something of grammar 
already. In grammar we learn 

(1st,) To make letters into syl¬ 
lables, and then to nifike sy] billies 
into worrls; this is called spelling, 
or, as wo say in grammar, Ortuo- 
OBArUT. 

W. /have always called it 
“ spelling.” 

(Sndly,) You will learn the 
“qualities” of your words, so as 
to distinguish the different sorts 
from each other.^ And when you 
thus know them, you‘may arrange 
them into classes and orders (to 
remember them), just as you did 
the animals. Tliis part of grammar 
we call Kttmoloot. 

P. Etymology also teaches 
us the origin of words, or, as we 
say, their “ derivation,” but you 
will not begin this part yet. 

L, Please let me say that 
once again. Etymology tcacbes 


ns (a.) the qualities of words; 
and (h.) the arrangement of 
them in classes. We learned 
the uses of the animals next, 
papa, after we had teamed the 
qualities. * 

P. So you do with the words. 

(Srdly,) You will learn to use 
your woi^s by making them into 
sentences; ond you will moke 
rules for using the proper words, 
and putting them in their proper 
places. This we call Syntax. 

Ion. I think that the Syntax 
will he rather hard. But let me 
say the three parts of grammar. 

1st, The spelling of words, 
called Orthookafhy. 

2ndly, The qualities (or mean¬ 
ing) of words, called Etymo¬ 
logy; and 

Srdly, The uses of words 
(their arrangement in sen¬ 
tences), called Syntax. Shall 
we begin to-di^? 

P. Yes. We will have a 
short lesson on Orthography. 

Lesson 1. Ortuoohapht. 

You know what letters are. 
They are merely sounds; but all 
sounds ore not letters. 

W, No; the sound which the 
wind mgkes, and the sound of 
a cannon are not letters. 

Ion. Please let me give the 
dc^uition of a letter. A letter 
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is a sound which we use in 
speaking. And I will add some¬ 
thing. People are sometimes a 
long way off from each other, 
so that they cannot hear such 
sounds, therefore they make 
different shapes upon paper to 
rqtresent the sound. Ilere is a 

shape—n. Listen to the sound 
it represents. (Ion nwkes the 
sound.) 

P. Very good; and you will 
find, if yon take notice, that 
you can make that sound without 
moving ycur tongue or your 
lips. You cdh make it with 
yonrthroat. Nowmake another 
in the same way. 

Ion. e-e-e-e. I only used 
my throat then. 

P. Now make another. 

W. i’i* I did not move my 
lips or tongue. 

** P. Now another— 

Ada. o. ilfythroat did that! 

P. Now another. 

L. u. Ah! I did move my lips 
a little then! That sounds like 
a double letter; like “e-oo.** 

P. True. But it may almost 
be sounded by itself. Each 
letter which can thus be sounded 
by itself, without the help of 
another letter, is called a vowel. 
Thus a, e, 0 , and u, are vowels. 
There are two others which 
cannot be sounded by them¬ 
selves, w and y (oo-t); these 
are sometimes used m a word 
as vowels. 

W. Can we not sound any 
of the other letters by them¬ 
selves. Let me try: », by c. 
No! the first is pe and e put 
together, pee; tha next js be e, 
bee; the next is se,ee, 1 will 
14 


count them up, b.r.^d.f.g. h.j. 

ky ly my ny Py qy Ty 8y ty Vy Wy Xy 

Ify z. Total 21! What are 
these letters called, papa? 

P. They ore called conso¬ 
nants. 

W. Now then, I will make 
up a sentence about “letters.” 

“LaTTSBs are eounde used in 
spenking. 

‘‘These sounds may be repre¬ 
sented on paper by different 
shapes. 

“ Five letters are independent 
sounds (thotis, they can be sounded 
without the help of another letter); 
these are called Vowels. 

“ Twenty-one letters are depend 
dent sounds (t)iut is, they cannot 
be sounded without the help of 
another); these are called Cobbo- 

NANTB. 

“The twenty-six letters of the 
English language form a company 
which wo call the Alphabet.” 

P. Now let us see what we 
can make with letters. Join 
together b-a ba. What is that ? 

L. I do not think it is a wordy 
because it has no meaning. 

P. No, here are three letters, 
o-n-gt here are four letters, 
n-i-n-g; here arc five letters, 
f-t-o-n-s. In each case, the letters 
make a sound, but none of the 
sounds have any meaning. So we 
do not call them “ words;” they 
are called “Syllables.” One 
letter also may be a syllable, 
such as e-t. 

W. I noticed that each syl¬ 
lable has only the sound of one 
vowel in it. Now 1 will make 
a sentence about “syllables.” 

When onoy or twoy or threOy or 
fouTy or Jwe letters form a sound, 
without any meaning in it, we 
call such a sound a stllaolb. 
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Ion, And what do we call a 
sound when it has a meaning? 

P. Then it is called a “word.** 
I was going to show you that, 
just as letters make ^llables, 
so syllables make words. Tell 
me a word— 

W, d/e, that is a word of 
one syllable. 

L. I will tell you a better. 
It is better grammar to say I. 
That is a word of one syllable, 
and of one letter. 

P. All the words of one syl¬ 
lable are called mono~ayllub1ejt 
(which long word is made partly 
from the Greek monos, alone— 
just as we say monarch for a man 
who rules alone; a monk, a man 
who lives alone). 

Jon. Here is a word of two 
syllables, “Wil-ly.” 

P. Such words wo call rfts- 
syflables. 

Lucy. Here is one with three 
syllables, “ po-ta-to.” 

P. That is called a tn-syl- 
lahk. 

W. And here are some full- 
grown words—ther-mo-me-ter, 
Con-stan-ti-no-ple. What are 
th^, papa? 

P. All the words you find 
with more than three syllables, 
you may call poly-syUahks. 

Ion. Now let me moke a 
sentence about words:-— 

Wlien ono or two syllables joined 
together have some meaning, they 
are called a wobd. 


And we may go on to say 
that words are made into sen¬ 
tences; that sentences are made 
into paragraphs; that para¬ 
graphs are m^c into chapters, 
and that chapters may be made 
into books. 

P. Yes; but all that docs not 
belong to our subject, Oriho- 
graphy. Now let us finish the 
lesson. What docs orthography 
treat of. Ion? 

Ion. Of spelling; — that oi 
letters, syllables, and words. 

P. Name a LETTEV—a vowel. 
IF. e. • 

P. Name a consonant. 

Ada. (i. 

P. Mention a syllable. 

L. bo. 

P. Now a word— a mono¬ 
syllable. 

W. Boy. 

P. Now a dis-syllable. 

L, Butter. 

P. Now a tn'-syllablc. 

Ada. Vin-c-gar. 

P. Now a /m/y-syllable. 

Jon. Tap-i-o-ca. 

P. Very good. I intend for 
you to have a ‘^parsing exer¬ 
cise" at the end of each lesson, 
by which I mean that you are 
to take each word in a sentence, 
and say which class it belongs 
to. Yon may bcgpn, to-day, by 
pointing out all the vowels, con¬ 
sonants, syllables, monosylla¬ 
bles, &c., in the following sen¬ 
tences:— 


No, 1. Pabsixo ExBBCXsa. 

{Write the number of vowele, eoneonante, syUableSt monosyltableSt dio* 
effUablee, trieyUableef and polyeyUaHeSt in these eenteneee :—) 

Ha that rona fiut will not run long. Write Iqjariei In dutt and klnd- 
nesiea In marble. All the days of Methuselah were nine hundred sixty an 
nine years. Constantinople Is the capital of Turkey. 
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{From Hickson** Singing Master,) 



re - mcm-ber a Icaeon, which was not thrown a - way, Ticani he¬ 



re - mcm-her a Icoaon, which was not thrown a • way, T,eamhe- 


tlninto he of use, don't spend too much time In play. Worka¬ 


way, while you’re aide. W'ork a • way! Work a • way 


way, while you're aUe, Work a - way 1 Work a > way I 


Hondfl'were made to he uaefiil, if jon tench them the way, 
Therefore, for youreelf or nei|rhboiir, make them useful every day. 
Work away, while you’re able ; work away I work away I 

And, to speed with your labour, make the moat of to-day, 

What may hinder you to-morrow, it’s impossible to any. 

Work away, while you’re able; work away 1 work away I 

As for gfrief anu vexation, let them come when they mny,^ 

When vour heart is in your labour, it will soon be li^ht and g^y. 
Work away, while you’re able; work away! work away I 

Let your own hands support you till your strength shall decay, 
And your heart will never fail you, even when your hair is nay. 
Work away, while you’re able; work away I work awayl 
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2nd Week. 


MONDAY. Moral Biograpky. 


INDUSTEY. 

TBB MAB WHO HADB A BTBAM-BBQIHB. 


P, SoMB time before 70 a 
were born, Lncy, the world did 
not know what was meant by 
a steam-engine. If any one 
wont out for a ride, he wanted, 
first, a place to sit down upon; 
secondly, wheels for that place 
to be moved upon; and, thirdly, 
a horse to move the wheels. 

W> Or else a donkey. 

Ion, Or, he might ride in a 
dog-cart. 

Z. Or, in a sedan-chair. 
Then he would do without the 
wheels, and without the horse; 
two men would carry him. 

P, True. 1 had foi^tten 
those things. 

Weill the world had been 
accustomed to move on in this 
way. Some were jogged along 
in waggons; some were walked 
along In sedans; and others 
were trotted along, when ^1 
at once men were startled by 
some stranm news. They 
heard how Uiey* might ride in 
coaches which womd almost 
Jhf along^at least, they would 
tear along over the earth in a 
style equal to that of the swift¬ 
est bird. 

This was not all the news. 
It was said that the new coaches 
went without horses; but that 
no one wonld bdiev^ 

W* Of course not. 


P. I was a boatding^hool 
boy when I first heard the 
news; and, as I came home 
from the holidays, on the top 
of a coach, we pgsscti a strange 
road with iron rails npon ft. 
The coachman pointed them 
out to the passenger who sat 
beside m^ and he laughed at 
them, saying, “Ah, ah I they 
will never do." 

Ion, That was a railroad, I 
sa]mose? 

P, Yes; it was one of titm 
first that had been made, aim 
the wonderful coaches the 
world had heard of were steam- 
engines—the coachman could 
not believe such things. 

But the steam-engine soon 
let him know, and all the world 
too, that he was a wonderful 
fellow. The wind is a useful 
servant to man, for he drives 
great ships at a swifter speed 
tl^ that of horses; but the 
steam-engine bMts the wind. 
He movm great vessels across 
the mighty ocean, even in the 
face of the wind; he worked 
great machines in factories; he 
worked for the spinners, the 
weavers, the miners: for the 
printers; and did all sorts of 
work for ill sorts of people. 
Then, os for his str^gth; he 
boastM of having a' tm-hone 
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E ower; and some wwe said to 
Rve forty-horn power; and 
this they soon proved—so that 
people were olniged to believe 
that steam-engines were won? 
dcrful things. 

Now, if the steam-engines 
are so useful, what sort of a 
man must he have been who 
made them? 

Suppose we begin our ** pic¬ 
ture-gallery** with his life. 

Tub Histobt of Jambs Watt. 

A dclmtc-looking boy was 
one day sitting down in a par¬ 
lour, bending over the white 
hearth-stone, when one of his 
father’s friends came in. The 
gentleman looked at the boy. 
Ue saw that he had a piece of 
coloured chalk in his hand, 
and was making marks on the 
hearth. So ho said to his 
ftither, “Mr. Watt, you ought 
to send that b^ to school, and 
not let him trine away his time 
at home.** 

“Look at mybov,**8aid his 
father, “and see how he is 
engaged, before you condemn 
him!’* The gentleman looked, 
and was astonished; for the 
boy was busy in a difficult study. 
He was not playing, but hard 
at work. 

W. Was he doing a sum, 
papa? 

P, No; he was^ engaged in 
working maMematKrs—he was 
drawing lines and circles, and 
was working a difficult problem 
in geometry. The gentleman 
questioned him further, and 
the boy answered him like one 
wlm had been accustomed to 
think and leam. So the gen¬ 
tleman said to his famer, 
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“Certidnly he is no common 
child.** 

The boy*a father was a mer¬ 
chant and a ship-builder, living 
in the tow|^r Gbbbbocb:, in 
Scotland. He was one who 
liked work, and liked to see his 
son employed. He taught him 
writing and arithmetic, and his 
mother taught him reading. 
The boy did not need to ^ 
taught much else; he was al¬ 
ways trying to learn, or else he 
amused himself with his lather’s 
tools. With them he made 
toys, and he even formed a 
small electrical machine. 

This boy never liked to be 
still; he was always doing some¬ 
thing. He was either observing 
something, or he was compar¬ 
ing things; or he was thinking 
about something; or ho was 
listening about something, or 
he was imagining somcthin|^ 
or he was making something; 
or else he was asking questions 
about something. He always 
had something to do. 

When he was about fourteen 
years old, he went to sec his 
aunt at Glasgow. His aunt, 
however, did not know what to 
do with so active a boy. It 
seemed as if he could not pos¬ 
sibly sit still in a new place, 
which ho had never seen before; 
when he‘Saw his aunt’s tea- 
kettle, he began to be busy; be 
took off the lid and put it on 
again; he held a cup, and then 
a silver spoon over the steam; 
he watch^ bow long it took in 
coming out of the spout, and 
tried to count the drops which 
it made when it cooled. And 
when the tea things were cleared 
away, he wotUd tiuk to his annt, 
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and ask her qaestions. When 
the snppcr-time came, he be^n 
to tell her tales; he made her 
and all the friends around her 
listen. He told them a humour¬ 
ous tale to make them laugh, 
a sorrowful tale to make them 
cr^; and eren after ten o’clock, 
man^ an hour passed away of 
the nme when they should have 
been sleeping. Ills poor aunt 
never had so much to think 
about before, and at lost became 
very tired~-so she was obliged 
to tell his mother, "You must 
take your son James homo; 1 
am worn out for want of 
sleep.” 

But when James Watt went 
home again, he still found 
something to do. How could 
he have eyes and not use them ? 
He liked to look into Utinya —^he 
found a book on “ natural phi¬ 
losophy,” and he looked into 
that; he found books on medi¬ 
cine and anatomy, and these 
also he read. Then he went 
into the fields, and studied the 
flowers; he studied the various 

E arts of his own body, and once 
e was found with tue head of 
a child, which he was taking to 
his room to dissect. There was 
indeed very little that he did 
not examine. 

In the coarse of time it be¬ 
came necessary for him to 
learn a business. He chose 
that of an instrument-maker, 
and was apprenticed for three 
years at Glasgow; where he had 
to make ** theodolites,” quad¬ 
rants, and other perfect instru¬ 
ments which you do not under¬ 
stand At Glasgow there is a 
University, a place where gen¬ 


tlemen study languages, mathe¬ 
matics, and science. Of course, 
James Watt soon took an in¬ 
terest in that. He soon became 
known to the students, and they 
at once took an interest in him. 
As he was not very rich, he 
used to go to the college-mtes 
with a box of ** philosophical 
toys,” which he had made; 
these ho used to sell, together 
with Bomo " candle bomb^” so 
that he might got money and 
buy what he wanted for his 
studies. Poor lad,»how much 
he wanted to lijkrn! He was 
very shame-faecd”; he had 
not enough assurance to ask 
the students to buy. Yet he 
took all this trouble so that he 
might have the means of gain¬ 
ing knowledge. 

At the close of his appren¬ 
ticeship he went to London 
for twelve months, and in tl% 
year I?.*}? he returned to set 
up in business in Glasgow. 
Here he was hindered by a 
difficulty; he was not a Glas- < 
gow citizen, and the ** corpora¬ 
tion” of the city tried to prevent 
him from settling there. His 
friends in the University, how¬ 
ever, took his part. Thqr 
furnished him with a convenient 
room, and conferred on him the 
title of "Matrbmatical 1n- 

BTROHBNT>MAKBR TO TUB COL- 

LBOB OP Glasgow.” 

ion. Suppose he hod been 
without friends, he would not 
have been able to settle there. 

P. True. What a good 
thing it is to have many Mends 
—to be such a character that all 
men can love yon! 

(Uontuiffsa on page 83.) 
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P. To-i>at wc will conclude 
our Natural Hibtobt Lbs- 
BoNg; and, should there be time, 
you may ^gin your course on 
Botany. 

13. what order of mammals 
are arranged in divisions ac> 
cording to their tails t 

14. What order aro arranged 
according/o their horns f 

15. Which afTC arranged part¬ 
ly according to the number of 
their toes f 

16. Which are arranged ac¬ 
cording to the fonuation of 
their feet —fonning the divisions 
“ diiptigrade '* and ** planti¬ 
grade" animals? 

17. Give me the following 
rix divisions of a certain order; 
and the name of the order itself. 

1 st Tribe, animals with re¬ 
tractile claws, clastic pads, great 
power of springing, eyes with 
pupils which dilate at night, 
and contract in a strong light. 

The 2 nd Tribe have vermi¬ 
form** bodies, sharp limbs, and 
a peculiar means of defence in 
the offensive odour th^ emit 
when attacked. 

The 3rd Tribe have blunt 
claws, but very long canine 
teeth, great swiftness, and great 
sa^^ity. 

The 4th Tribe aib rather dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish; their daws 
are asmi^retractile; th^ have 
poaches containing a substance 
witiii an agrteahh odour; and 
the pupils of the eye do not 
contract during, .the day* 

The 5th Tribe walk on the 
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soles of their feet; they have 
rough, shag^ paws, massive 
bodies andlimbs, and great 
power of climbing. 

The 6th Tribe are amphibi¬ 
ous; the body is fish-shaped; 
the limbs may rather be cdled 
Jin^ or paddhSf than legs. 

Can you name these tribes 
and their order? 

18. Tell me the names of six 
animals in the first three, and 
three animals in the last three 
of these tribes. 

19. What is the tribe, order, 
and name of the animal which 
is most useful to the Green¬ 
lander? 

20. Wliat is the tribe, order, 
and name of the most useful 
animal to the Tartar? 

21. 1 will describe some of 
the habits of our friends, and 
you may tell me their names. 
A certain animal conies down 
in the night when men sleep, 
and acts as a scavenger, clear¬ 
ing the streets of the Eastern 
cities; sometimes it attacks the 
sheep-fold, or even the grave¬ 
yard, it is said. The animal is 
gregarious; large packs are 
often heard 'in the distance 
making strango cries, a shriek¬ 
ing or yelping. What animal 
do I reror to ? 

22. Go to the West Indies, 
and you may hear the distant 
noises of animals belonging to 
another order. When the sun 
is setting, you may hear them 
making a loud howiing and 
weeping, os if they were bidding 
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it ** Good'bye.” What animals 28. How is so huge an ani- 
am I thinking of ? mal kept warm in the polar 

23. What animals of the seas? 

second order are peculiar to 29. Which is the smallest 
Madagascar and the neigh* mammal, and in what order is 
bourhood? it found? 

24. Tliere are also some of 30. Name the different ani- 
thc third order which are almost mols of the rat tribe, 
peculiar to Madagascar. They 31. The different animals of 
sleep during the day snspended the squirrel tribe? 

by their limbs from the branches 32. Name all the torpid 

of the trees, looking like some mammals yon know, 
strange fruit, and they are often 33. And all that are amphi- 

knocked down and eaten as bious. 

food. What sort of bats are 34. I will name ^he exact 
they? position of an aAimal. It be- 

2.5. There is an animal with lungs to the animal kingdom; 
a neck which is long and thin ; the vertebrated sub-kingdom; 
therefore, having very little the class mammals; the order 
strength there, it defends itself of flesh-eating animals; the 
with its heels. tribe of seals; it is known not 

26. There is another in the only by its size, but by its large 
same order vrhich has less tusks. What is its nunie? 
strength in its heels, but has a 35. Name tlie tribe, order, 
more short, thick, and strong class, sub-kingdom, and king's 
neck; therefore it defends itself dom of the shrew. 

with the horns of its head. 36. Name the kingdom, sub- 

27. A certain large mammal kingdom, class, order, tribe, 
has no teeth, and a very small and division of the elk. 
throat, not large enough to 37. In the same way mark 
swallow a middling-sized ii.sli; the position of the ichneumon. 
it feeds on a minute kind of 38. Also the exact position 
“jelly-fish” called the medusa, of the pole-cat. 

Instelw of teeth, it has a curious 39. Of the hippopotamus. 

apparatus like a sieve at each 40. Of the aU. 

side of its mouth; through this 41. Of the ourang-outang. 

it strains the water which enters 42. Of the opossttm. 

when it receives its'food, and 43. Of the 

spouts it up through its nostrils. 44. Of the chtnchilla, 

1 remember, too, that as it can- 45. Of the llama. 
not receive fresh air under the 46. Into how many “ sub¬ 
water, it has a large cavity con- kingdoms” is the “ kingdom” 
taining numerous arteries. In of nature divided ? 
these it retains the blood which 47. Name them, and distin- 
is purified when it rises to guishthem. 
the Surface of the water and 48. Into how many “classes” 
breathes. What is tlie animars is the sub-kingdom mammals 
name? * divided? 
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49. Which two cIasbcb haye 
uMirm red blood? 

50. Name the two dasses 
with co&f red blood. 

We will now bid good-bje to 
our lesson on the mammals; 
and, for a time, to the animal 
kin^om. 1 hope, dear children, 
that the animals of which we 
have learned are now more in¬ 
teresting to yon than they were 
at first. Not only is the histoiy 
of their habits interesting, but 
it is pleasant to get a glance at 
TUB wiBopM OF God; to sec 
how lie fits eiK:h animal for the 
climate in which it is placed, or 
fits them all for the different 
circumtanees in which they live. 

It is pleasant to think how 
each is fitted for his peculiar 


and what stn^ changes 
are made in the limbs, teeth, 
stomach, daws, and feet; the 
senses, the firame-work, and 
coverings of these animals. I 
am sure you can now admire- 
the wisdom of God more than 
you could at first. 

/on. Tes. When we hod 
never studied the animals, tho 
great difference in their parts 
seemed like confusion and dis¬ 
order. 

P. True; and now these dif¬ 
ferences only show you what or¬ 
der God keeps in his works; and 
that all are “fearfully and won¬ 
derfully made.” Let us spend 
a few more minutes in begin- 
ing onr new course of lessons 
on Botany. (jSee next page.") 


WINTER, AWAY I 

• Away, hoary winter! away to thy oavem. 

On the wines of the storm, to the far rigid North; 

Leave the land of the Tliomes and swift-flowing Severn, 

To the adamant kingdom of icebergs go forth. 

From the green bills of England and hcather-crown'd rocks, 
Vrom her gay smiling valleys and tuneful woods, go 1 

Ear away with thy petrified icicle locks. 

To where rein-deer are cropping the moss 'neath the snow. 

In thy iron-soned vestment across the wide main. 

On the hurricane haste to thy own native sphere; 

With tlie hoar-frost, and vapours, and all thy cold train, 

Stormy winter, away 1 on thy dark cloudy bier. 

Come, glowing spring 1 soft, benignant, ethereal. 

And thou gra of the day I with thy earth-warming beams, 

No more the tyrant. Ids ioe-wand imperial. 

Will ezalting ^7 wave o'er our rivers and streams. 

Then come, gentle sephyrs, bright sunshine, and flowers. 
Yonder lark thy glad welcome will ohaunt through tlie skies; 

Wreathe garlands fair blooming on bedmrows and border^ 
Through the air perfumed incense will gratefully rise. 

Over mountain and valley, and wide-spreading plain. 

Lovely spring! throw thy mantle of bright vernal green; 

Awake music’s soft strains in the woodlands again. 

While around lu a roseate hale is seen. Y. S. 
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P, When we began ourconrae 
on Natural History, I pointed 
out the great difference between 
a vegetable and a mineral. 

L. I remember, papa. We 
know a vegetable from a mine¬ 
ral, 1st, because it has life. 

W. And 2ndly, it has or¬ 
gans to procure food, so as to 
keep up its life; for we found 
that the plant has not only to 
live, but to grow. We called 
such parts of the plant organs 

OF NUTRITION. 

Ion, And, 3rdly, it has death. 
Ei'erything that lives also dies; 
it perishes, and becomes dust 
again. 

P. True. When a plant 
what must happen so that its 
species may not be lost. 

W. It must cither leave seeds 
or young plants to grow in its 
stead. Of course, if the plants 
could not produce others in their 

{ )lacc, there would soon be none 
oft; we called the seeds or¬ 
gans OF REPRODUCTION. NoW 
1 remember that these were 
the most important distinctions 
—(1.) Plants have lifes there¬ 
fore ^2.) They have organa of 
mtritvon, 

(3.) Plantshave dbatA; there¬ 
fore (4.) They have organa of 
roproanc.ivon, 

P, I may os well add the 
other distinctions for yon. (5.) 
The parts of plants all depend 
on one another; if you break 
off a small piece of chalk from 


a large piece, it still remains 
" chalk" — but, if you cut a 
flower to pieces, the parts can¬ 
not live separately. (6.) Plants 
have fixed and limited sizes; 
thev cannot increase to any size. 

ion. That is true! 

Then, (7.) Their shapes are 
all fixed, and are enclosed in a 
covering, or skin; the surface 
generally is smooth knd round¬ 
ed—they have no regular planes 
and angles as you find in mine¬ 
rals. You may add, also, (8.) 
That plants are not entirely one 
substance; thev have not only 
solid, but fluid parts; and the 
order in which these parts are 
mixed is fixed. 

W. But the greatest distii^- 
tion, papa, is the life of tue 
plant. Is it not? 

P. Yes; this is a truly won¬ 
derful matter. The life, and 
the organa which sustain life. • 
These “ organs ** have tlicir 
duties to perform, or, as wo 
say, their funcliona. Tliink ! 
Inside a very little seed is a 
most minute ^erm; and, as it 
is said, “this minute germ builds 
up the beautiful form and won¬ 
drous structure of the perfect 
tree with scarcely any other 
materials than water and air. 
With these it not only con¬ 
structs its own stem, loaves, roots, 
and flowers, but (what seems yet 
more extraordinary) it imparts 
to its seeds the same power." 

Truly any plant is interesting. 
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21. I QUB8TIONED 70U Con¬ 
cerning the Feudal System 
last week. We arc going to 
watch the decline of that sys¬ 
tem. 

Suppose I tell yon of a prin- 
I before we begin—(you 

' know very well what is meant 
by a principle).* 

It is a sure principle that 
anything, or any system, which 
is not true and just, will not 
answer long. It is “ unsound.” 
so that the work of decay soon 
begins, and it becomes rotten. 
Here is another principle, which 
is very similar. When two 
parties arc acting unjustly and 
quarrel, often they both lose; 
and other parties, who are not 
quarrelling, gain the advantage. 

I will give you an instance. 
A certain man gained the 
crown of England by forces 
. when bo had no right to it. So 
the Norman barons said. “Your 
elder brother is the proper per¬ 
son to be the king!” and they 
quarrelled with liim. Then the 
king, by fighting, weakened the 
barons, and the barons weak¬ 
ened the king; so the king to 
gain strength was obliged to 
please the people. lie pro¬ 
mised them permission to hunt 
in his forests; he raised a few 
Saxons to places of honour; 
and he said to them. “ Stand by 
me a^nst your hated Norman 
lonlaJ* The barons did the 
same thing to get the help of 


• Vol. i. p. 2i3. 
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the people against the king. 
Thus both king and barons 
weakened each other (and got 
the people to help them), and 
the people gained strength. 
What was the name of that 
king? 

22. There was another man 
who became king unjustly. He 
also put aside his elder brother, 
who was engaged in the cru¬ 
sades. So. because he had 
done wrong, and feared the 
people, he granted them a * 
charter containing various pri¬ 
vileges ; he also granted privi¬ 
leges to the clergy and the 
barons. More than all, instead 
of marrying a Norman lady, he 
pleased his subjects by marry¬ 
ing a Saxon nun, called MatilcU. 
Do you know that king’s name? 

23. In the times of these two 
kings, there w'erc great wars 
in another part of the world. 
These wars were a great at¬ 
traction to the barons of various 
countries; who were fond of 
chivaliy and fighting. So, 
numbers left their estates, and 
some sold their property and 
went abroad. Thus the num¬ 
ber of small .baronies decreased, 
and great changes took place. 
What wars am 1 speaking of? 

24. But, I remember how, 
in the next reign, the barons 
gained power again. The king 
was an usu^r—decidedly! 
King Henry I. had left the 
crown to his daughter Matilda. 
This the king knew, but he 
said that he was more fit to 
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reign than a woman, and that 
ho himself was William the 
Conqueror’s grandson; accor¬ 
dingly he seized the crown. 
Thus, as before, the king had 
not many friends, and was not 
strong enough to rule the 
barons—who almost did just 
what they pleased. They for¬ 
tified old castles, and built no 
less than 1,.'>00 new fortresses. 
This time the people suffered; 
for all was disorder. The king 
was opposed by Matilda and 
some of the barons, while others 
took the part of the king. Tiie 
barons made war on each other, 
and took their revenge by 
^ndering one another's vassals. 
In what reign did all this 
happen? 

25. Do you remember any of 
the cruelties they practised 
upon the people? 

26. What was the name of 
the next king? Tell me why he 
was so powerful ? 

27. ^Hiat did he do with the 
new castles to lessen the power 
of the barons? 

28. To decrease the power 
of the barons, he was obliged 
also to get help from the peo¬ 
ple—^what did he do to please 
them? 

29. Henry IT. was an ambi¬ 
tious king, and he had, you may 
remember, great possessions in 
France. He carried on wars in 
distant parts. We find, there¬ 
fore, that for the sake of his 
own convenience, and the con¬ 
venience of the barons, he made 
an important change, by which 
he got the whole command of 
the army into his own hands. 
In this way he also did much 
to destroy the feudal system* 


What was the change he 
made?* 

30. Daring the reign of 
Henrv II., the class of people 
called dthemt increased in im¬ 
portance. But in the next reign, 
the citizens were left at home 
to work and grow rich, and the 
nobles went abroad with the 
king; the king sold all ho 
could possibly find to sell, and 
many barons sold all they pos¬ 
sessed, and off they went to the 
crusades! Thus again the feu¬ 
dal system was weakened. In 
whose reign was Ijiisr 

31. What unfortunate race 
of people suffered very much in 
this reign ? 

32. Tell me the name of the 
next king. lie was the most 
cowardly and the worst of our 
kings; but out of his wickedness 
grew great good for the people. 
He treated the barons so badlya 
that they rose up against him. 
Then they forced him to estab¬ 
lish the charters which his father 
had made, and to grant aetc privi¬ 
leges. The charter he signed, 
was the foundation of the Eng¬ 
lish people’s liberty. What wiis 
its title; and what was the 
name of the king? 

33. Can you remember the 
name of the next king? He 
was as weak and foolish as 
his father, so the barons re¬ 
belled against him, and estab¬ 
lished the first House of Com¬ 
mons. 

34. Give me your reasons 
for thinking that the House 
of Commons increased the 
people’s power. How did it 
damage the feudal system ? 


• YoL ii. p. 167. 
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ENGLISH TBAYELLEB. 

MORE ABOUT THE LORDONBR8—*' SANXTART COKDmON." 


Z. I WONDER what Mr. Younf; 
means by “sanitary condition.” 
1 have heard people talking 
ab«)ut “sanitary reform” 

W, There 1 yon. are jnst like 
a girl, Lucyl Now, 1 can tell 
you, because I learn Latin at 
school. 

Z. Well, what » “ sani- 
tary”? 

iV. Thu Latin word sanitaa 
means healtn'; so sanitary con¬ 
dition moans healthy condition. 

Z. That does not seem to be 
sense 1 Let us read the letter:— 

“Mt dear Children,— 

“ the sanitaiy condition 
of a city, we mean the different 
circumstances which contribute 
to the health of the inhabitants. 
For instance, when folks have 
plenty of water, they can keep 
themselves and their houses 
clean and * sweet,* as we say. 
Then they are more healthy. 

“ And, when they nave 
enough fret they are not so 
likely to catch cold; then they 
ore more healthy. 

“ And, when they have plenty 
of %4/, it contributes to cheer¬ 
fulness and happiness. Light 
shows up the dirty places. So, 
when people have more light 
they are more healthy. 

“Light! ah! that is a.great 
blessing. A little while ago 
the Londoners had to pay not 
only for the gas-light which 1 
spoke of, but for the light from 
heaven. They had to pay a tax 
fbr the vrindows, which let the 
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light into their houses. .But 
the Government have lately 
found out that the sun-light 
belongs to all, so they have 
now abolished the window-tax. 
Poor people and rich people 
may have windows and lighiu 
as much as they please; and 
the Londoners have even in¬ 
vited all nations to visit them 
in *a palace made of win¬ 
dows*!” 

W. That is the Crystal Pa¬ 
lace. What a good “ sanitaij 
condition ’* it must be in! 

Z. But here is more about 
Light. 

“Light! ah, it is a great 
blessing! It is good for the 
moranicalth of a people—^if you 
know wliat that means. In the 
times when the nights were 
dark, and the lanterns were few, 
there were many robberies and 
violent deaths; but dirty deeds 
cannot stand the light any more 
than dirty places; and it is 
said that the gas-light * did half 
the work of the prevention of 
crime.* 

“ Thus you see that the 
water, fire, and light, which 
you heard of 'in my lost letter, 
relate to the * sanitary condi¬ 
tion* of a people. But I must 
proceed with my friend’s ac¬ 
count. * I mentioned,* he said, 
*the washing and cleaning when 
we talked about the water of 
London. I should have told 
you, that the men who are for 
making a sanitary reform in 
London caused an Act of Par- 
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lioment to be passed in 1846, 
for establishing public baths 
and wash-houses, in which poor 
people may keep themselves 
and their clothes clean. These 
institutions have been veiy 
useful. 

“‘The sewerSf also,*he sfud, 
‘relate to the sanitaiy con¬ 
dition of the city; for if all 
the unwholesome filth be not 
cleared away, it will make the 
air impure, and the people un¬ 
healthy. 

“‘The paving of the streets 
also relates to the people's sani¬ 
tary condition; for if the foot¬ 
paths be dirty and clayey, and 
fhll of puddles, bad vapours 
arise, which make the air im¬ 
pure, and the people unhealthy. 

“ * The imrial-places of the 
people also relate to this sub¬ 
ject; for if dead men be allowed 
to rest in the cities with those 
who live, bad vapours arise 
from their bodies through the 
earth, spreading disease and 
the seeds of death in the air. 

“ ‘Let us talk of the sbwbrs 
first. The sewers of London are 
the most remarkable in the 
world. They exten^^ to a great 
depth under the earth, and 
some of the main sewers arc of 
enormous size. On each side 
of most streets there is a gutter, 
and at certain distances in the 
gutter there arc iron gratings, 
^trough these gratings the 

§ utter-water pours on rainy 
ays, carrying with it the dirt 
from the roa^.' 

“ ‘ And where docs it all go 
to?' I asked. 

“ ‘ Ah I whore do yon think?' 
said my friend—‘ it goes into the 
dark I Down it goes, gurglii^ 


along^ through winding drains, 
into the broad main-sewer; and 
there, in the dark, in company 
with all manner of filth from 
all manner of places, it rushes 
along, and rushes on, until 
it reaches — where do you 
think?' 

*“Ican't say!* 

“ ‘The Biver Thames. The 
fine old Father Thames has to 
receive it all; whether agreeable 
to himself or not. Ah, how 
it must spoil the flavour of his 
water! For do you know that 
1 .'to great sewers typ atl day long 
discharging their dirty con¬ 
tents into his “ bosom." Every 
day they pour forth about 
30,000,000 gallons, or 130,000 
tons of filth. It is too much— 
really. 

“ Those who think much 
about ‘sanitary reform,' say 
that the noble river Thorny 
should not be dirtied in this 
way, and that, instead of doing 
harm, this refuse might be 
made to do good. It is pro¬ 
posed that two vast “subter- 
ancan” canals should bo dug 
—one on each side of the river, 
and that by these canals the 
water should be conveyed far 
into the country, where it might 
be used to make the com grow 
for all good people, and the 
grass for the sheep and cows. 
Would not that be a more 
sensible plan?' 

“There! I have written 
nearly to the bottom of the 
paper, and I think that my 
letter is long enough for any 
boy or girl to read. So I beg 
to leave offj and remain, 

' “ Your aifectionate friend, 
“Hbmby Youno.'" 
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2iid Week. 


FEIDAY. 


Grammar. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Chapter II. 


THE NIRB CLASSES OF WORDS—^KOUKS AND ADiTECTlYES. 


W. 1 LIKE fprammar! 

Ion. So do I, really. I have 
written down the last lesson on 
a piece of paper, and have 
committed it to memory. Hear 
me say it. 


P. I have been listening to 
that lesson, Ion, and think you 
said it very well. You may all 
commit it to memory. How 
for some Etymology. 

Lesson 2. THE NOUNS. 


English Grammar. 

.—DRFTNL 
ORTHO- 

1 . Grammar teaches ws how 
to speak and write correctly. 

2. In order to do thiSf we must 
leat'n — 

(a.) Spdling, or Ortho- 
orapht. 

( (b.) The ** qualities” of wordsj 
and their different soriSj so as to 
arrange diem into classes ^ this 
is called Etymology. 

(c.) The “ases” of wordsy in 
different parts of a sentence! this 
is called Syntax. 

3 . Orthography relates to 
letters, sullahles, and words. 

4 . A letter is a sound ; there 
are two sorts, viz., the Jive 
vowels, and the twenty-one con¬ 
sonants; thus the English lan¬ 
guage has twenty-six letters. 

5. A syllabic ts a sound with¬ 
out a tMoning, formed by one or 
more letters. 

6 . A word is a sound with a 
meaning, formed by one or more 
syllables. Words have different 
names, according to their lengths, 
such as monosyllables” dis¬ 
syllables,” ** irUyUubUs” and 

polysylUdiles.” 
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Memory Lesson 1 
TION, jJy:., 
GRAPH'S: 


P. Etymology relates to the 
** qualities” of words. I think 
os yon have had so many ** Ob¬ 
ject lessons,” yon ought to be 
veiy expert in finding out qua¬ 
lities. 

A<ki. So we are! 

P. Hitherto yon have ob¬ 
served the qualities of things; 
these you can discover with 
your senses. But how will yon 
discover the qualities of the 
jpords f 

W. Oh, perhaps we shall feel 
them. Will you give us some 
to try? 

P. Yes; hero is a collection 
of words with different qualities. 
I shall not tell you how many 
sortsIhavE mixed up; but if 
you arrange together all that 
are alike, you will sec how 
many classes they will make. 

Boy—shoop—blue—wisdom— 
wonderful—small—goodness—^leaf 
—wind—pretty— horror —Jupiter 
— young — lady-bird — greasy— 
Constantinople — intemperate — 
rubbish—exhilarating—^invigorat¬ 
ing—sheet—worm—water—core. 

Now, do what you can with 
those words. If yon want to 
observe, you must use your 
minds eye—think. 

• • • • 
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L, We have arranged them, Wisdom, and goodness, and 
papa. We only make two horror, are real things, although 
classes— we cannot see them with our 

Class 1.—Boy, Sheep, Wisdom, eyes. But is Jvpiter real? 
Goodness^ Leaf, Wind, Hor- P, No. Jupiter is the name 
ror, Jupiter, Lady-bird, Con- of a heathen God; there never 
Btantinople, Rubbish, Street, was such an individual—he 
Water, Cure. was only imagined. 

Class 2 .— Blue, Wonderful, W. And there are no such 
Small, Pretty, Young, Greasy, persons as the fairies —Queen 
Intemperate, Exhilarating, Mab, Friar Puck, Jack the 
Invigorating, Warm. Giant-killer, and the Lilipu- 

L. But we cannot tell exactly tians; they are imaginaiy people, 
the diUbrence in their qualities. P. True. Yet the words 
I only feel that there is a differ- which represent tligm—tlieir 
ence, for I can put “the” before names —are Nouns. 
any in the first class. Thus— W. Then, I know now what 
“the boy”—“the wisdom”— a Noun is; I will make its 
“the goodness”—but there is “definition.” 

no such thing as “the blue,” or a noun is a »«me-that is oil I 
“ the greasy.” „ m i 

P. No; there is no such Ainq. Trae; but you may make 

W. Ah! ah 11 see something, 
papa—the first are all things! Then, I will say 

There is sikIi a thing as 6 oy, or D^nifian^A. word which i) 
sAe^t, or wisdom, g ^ho nnme of any real or imaginary 

P, Wait a minute, Willier'hing is called a Noun. 

Grammar does not teach us of Girl, undertaking, 

objects, or things, it teaches of Apollo, Friar Puck, 

words. There is all the differ- Wifiy. 

once between the great object L, Yes! and the way to he 
boy, and the little word boy. sure whether anything is a noun 
Ion, To be sure. They are or not, is to think what the 
not the real things; they are word represents, and to ask— 
all the names of things. What “Is it really a thingV* You 
are we to coll such words? can*t make a mistake then. 

P, All words.that are the P, You may now perform 
names of thin^, are called your “Parsing Exercise.” Find 
NOUNS. out how many of the words 

L, But are all in the first in the underwritten exercise 
doss names of real things, papa? belong to the doss nouns. 

So. 9. PABSiiro ExxBoisn. 

(Write on the Nouns in these sentences.) 

John of Gsunt, Duke of Lonessler, a boron of the tines of the fendsl 
system, lived in a great castle. The pig Is used far food. Hones, com, 
sheep^ antelopes, deer, dromedaries, pnd other animals, eat vegetable food. 
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ZeMona. THE ADJECTIVE. 

Z. I think, papa, I should 
like another lesson before you 
leave off. I should like to see 
why the words in the second 
column are all alike. 

P, Veiy well;.proceed. 

W, 1 have been noticing 
that they mar all be used with 
the nouns. Tiy any of them! 
You may say snum leaf; or 
warm water; or pretty sheep. So 
they show what sort of things 
the nouiA rejoresent. 

Ion, Yes; I have noticed 
that they all express “qualities 
and if you add one to a noun, 
it shows directly that the noun 
has that quality. 

P, That is quite true. Such 
words are very easy to under¬ 
stand; and because they are 
^fuldcd to nouns they arc called 
Atfiectives. 

Z. Then I will make thv 

definition :—” 

A word which is added to a 
noun to show its quality is oallod 
an ADJXCTivB — suoli as small, 
warm, pretty, invigorating, young. 


itself, it has no meaning. Eor 
instance: the small, a warm, a 
pretty-—that is nonsense. 

fr. Ah, papal I have such 
a good thought! These classes 
of words are just like men, all 
the world over. They are 
dependent, and independent. 
There is a class of men called 
servants, who are dependent; 
and there are masters, who are 
independent. The adjective is 
the noun's servant; for yon see 
it is dependent on him—it fol¬ 
lows him to show his quality. 

Z. So it is, Willie; and now 
we have heard of dependent 
leHerSf dependent syllables^ and 
dependent words. Let me say 
them over. 

b is a dependent letter, because 
it cannot be sounded without the 
help of a voweL 

a is an independent letter, be¬ 
cause it may be sounded by itself. 

oy is a dependent syllable, be¬ 
cause it has no meaning by itself. 

boy is an independent syllable, 
because it has a meaning by itself 
(and is thus a “word”). 


P. Have you any other re¬ 
marks to make on the adjec¬ 
tive? 

Ion. I notice a neat differ¬ 
ence between this dass and the 
nouns. You can use a noun 
by itself; yon may say horror, 
wisdom, goodness, boy; but if 
you try to use an adjective by 


small is a dependent merd, be¬ 
cause it cannot w used by itself. 

girl is an independent word, 
becouse it has a meaning by itself. 

P. You may now attend to 
your parsing exercise. Draw 
a line under all the adjectives 
yon find, or write them on a 
slate. 


No. 8. Pabsixo Bxrbgxsb. 

My dear, good, kind, and afliBetlonate mamma, yon have a nasty, tire¬ 
some, troublesome cough. The good doctor cured the bad cold which 1 caught 
In the wet weather. 
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2nd Week. 


SATUEDAY. Fereigii Geography. 


TH£ FOREIGN TRAYELLEB. 


TURKBT. 


“ Mr DEAR CmLDRxir,— 

“ I landed at Constantinople 
with the Greek merchant. 

dare say you remember 
our conversation. You know 
that the city was so called after 
Constantine the Great, who 
established the eastern empire 
of Rome here. (The ancient 
name was Ryzantium.) You 
learned that the city is situated 
on a triangle, and that it is 
said to be built on seven hills, 
in imitation' of Rohe. Yon 
heard, too, of the beautiful 
Bosphorus, which leads into the 
Black Sea; and of the appear¬ 
ance of the city from the water. 
I wrote to you also concerning 
the Golden Horn; the New 
Seraglio, which forms a **city. 
within a city;’* the Mosque of 
Solyman the Magnificent; the 
ancient Aqueduct; and the 
slender Watch-tower, Another 
remarkable place in the ci^ is 
the Hippoarome, formed by 
the Grec^ for horse exercises, 
and racing. This large open 
space is 400 paces long, and 
100 paces br^. It is said 
that altogether Constantinople 
and its suburbs' contains 14 
imperial mosques; 200 ordinary 
mosques; 300 chapels; 80 ba¬ 
zaars; more than 500 fountains; 
and about 100,000 houses; so 
that you may imagine it to be 
a very large place. 

As, led bv the Greek mer¬ 
chant I wended my way up some 
of the narrow streets, 1 cannot 
say ^at 1 was pleased. Aftev 


the view of the city firom the 
river, a scene, said to be the 
most imposing and magnificent 
in the whole world, I was griev¬ 
ously disappointed at the nar¬ 
row, crooked, dirty, ill-paved 
streets. There were also large 
spaces strewn with blackened 
ashes, which told tales of fires 
that had recently bftppcned. 
Soon I began to be very angiy. 
I had to pick my way up steep, 
slippery places, mi^t filth of 
all kinds, and midst dirty, 
mangy cur-dogs, who were 
snarling over some putrid sub¬ 
stance. 1 was at once reminded 
of the accounts of Eastern 
cities, and the scavengers—the 
jackals. 

. “The houses of these streets 
were light and gaudy; they 
were composed of light timber, 
ond the spaces between the 
timber were generally filled up 
with earth or brick. They are 
very amhustxUe, and very fra¬ 
gile; and if they escape fire, 
they seldom last more than 
thirty or forty years. According 
to the customs of the East, men 
and women are separated; so, 
each house is divided by a very 
narrow passage; one side of 
the houses belong to the women, 
and the other to visitors and 
friends. 

“The 500 fountains in the 
city pleased me more than the 
bouses, llie number of these 
fountains may be accounted 
for, Ist, because of the Roman 
aqueducts, from which a good 
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supply of water is obtained; 
2 ndly, according to the cus- 
stom.of the Turks, and the 
Mahometan religion, frequent 
baths and washings are neces¬ 
sary. 

“The inJuAitants of Constan¬ 
tinople next engaged my at¬ 
tention. Tliere is a great 
variety of people; the principal 
kinds are tne Mahometans, the 
Greeks, the Armenians, the 
Jews, and the Franks. The 
name * Frank’ is applied to most 
forei^efs—English, French, 
Russians, Arstrians, and others 
ore all called Franks; they 
visit each other frequently and 
live on friendly terms. Tliey 
ore thus separated because they 
are not Mahometans, but the 
separation causes them to forget 
their national differences, and 
to be more sociable. 
f» “Amongst so many different 
races, the different lanpuages^ 
heard are amusing; indeed* 
nearly tdl languages are spoken 
in Constantinople. The variety 
of ci&ess is almost as great os 
the variety of language. The 
colour of the boots is an im- 
I portant distinction:—the 
hometans wear yellow boots, 
the Armenians red, the Greeks 
black, and the Jews blue. The 
wives of the Turks and the 
Armenians are dressed alike— 
they never appear in the streets 


without a veil which hides 
their faces. 

“ThecAoroefsrs of the various 
people are idso os different as 
the colours of their boots. You 
see this more particularly when 
doin^ business with them. It 
is said that the Armeniaru and 
T\trk8 seldom ask too much for 
their goods; the Greek mer¬ 
chants and the Jews, however, 
are crafty, and not to be trusted. 
These people meet in the public 
market-places, or besestinSf as 
they are called. 

“ My guide, the Greek mer¬ 
chant, knew many of them, but 
1 had no wish to make their 
acquaintance; for, so far, all 
was disappointment. I had 
heard much of the Turkish 
cemeteries, and thinking they 
would be even more pleasant 
that the city itself, I resolved 
to visit them. 

“The next morning, while 
breakfasting at the * Table 
d’hote,’ 1 met with a Russian 
Countess, an agreeable chatty 
lady. As, like myself, she was 
a * Frank,’ we soon got into 
conversation; and finding that 
she was going to the ceme¬ 
teries, I offered to accompany 
her, and was accepted. Next 
week you shall hear of our 
visit, from 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“ Unolb Riciiabd.’’ 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Wbo seek a friend should come disposed 
To exhibit in full bloom dlsolosed 
The graoes and the lieauties 
That fmm the oharaoter he sedu, 

For ’tis,a union, that bespeaks 
Rjiciprooated duties. oowriB. 



3rd Week. 


MONDAY. 


Moral Lesson. 


INDUSTKY. 


THIS MAN WnO MAD1S A STRAM-ENGINE. 


P. Let us think of James 
Watt, the Mathematical In¬ 
strument Maker to tue Col¬ 
lege OF Glasgow. 

II is friends in Glasgow soon 
increased. Very learned men 
and great men of the college 
became his friends. One cele¬ 
brated professor was delighted 
with him. Ho says, “When I 
was introduced to Mr. Watt, I 
only expected to find a work¬ 
man, but was surprised to find a 
philosopher, as young as myself, 
and always ready to instruct 
mo. I had the vanity to think 
myself very proficient in my 
studies, hut 1 was rather mor¬ 
tified to find Watt so much my 
superior. Whenever any puz¬ 
zle came in the way of us 
students, we went to Mr. Watt. 
Everything became to him the 
beginning of a new and sertom 
study ; wc knew that he would 
not quit it until he had dis¬ 
covered its insignificancy, or 
made something of it. In order 
to road a certain work, he 
learned the German language; 
and so did T, to know what he 
was about.” 

Thus you sec how useful 
a good man may be by his 
example. 

W* Yes, I dare say that the 
professor would not have taken 


the trouble to learn German, if 
he had not seen Mr. Watt doing 
so. 

P. In another part of this 
gentleman’s letter, *you may 
read of a quaiitl^ in Mr. Watt 
which I am sure you will also 
admire. It is said— 

“Watt’s superiority to us all 
was hidden under the most 
amiable candour, in allowing 
merit to every man.” Ho you 
understand that, Willie? 

\V. Yes; that means that hp 
thought other people to be ns 
good as himself. 

P. True; and here is some¬ 
thing better. I will read it:— 
“He would often surmise things 
I which others would only carry 
out, yet ho would ascribe the 
whole merit to their ingenuity.” i 

How different was Watt from 
many other men! Have you 
not sometimes noticed how 
anxious men arc for the world 
to know of all they have done! 
They wish to get very great 
praise for themselves, and “ to 
make a noise in the'world.” 

L. Yes. You once told us, 
papa, that “empty vessels make 
the most sound.” 

P. But Watt, you see, was 
anxious only to do good, and 
he willingly gave to others the 
praise. How much better that 
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is! After he had been in 
Glasgow six years, he married 
his cousin, and was allowed 
to set up in business in the city, 
as an instrument-maker: his 
importance was thus increased. 
Ho became an engineer as well 
as an instrument-maker—and 
it is said that “ he was consulted 
in the construction of canals, 
bridges, and other large works 
requiring skill.” You can un¬ 
derstand how delightful such 
pursuits were to Mr. Watt. In 
cvcrytliing he did, he worked 
at it with all his heart, for 
every new engagement was, as 
you heard, the beginning of a new 
and serious study. 

With this habit of mind, 
nothing came amiss to him. 
For instance: ho was quite 
unacquainted with music; he 
had never been able in his life 
to sing, or play on any instni- 
^nent, yet he one day astonished 
all his friends, by producing a 
fine orgauj which he had built, 
and which contained many 
improvements. When some 
musicians played upon it, they 
found that it had a wonderful 
power of producing sound. 
What a thoughtful man he 
must have been to make 
this! You may now under¬ 
stand how pleased Mr. Watt 
would be, when, in the midst of 
his engagements, his attention 
was drawn to a model of a 
steam-engiTie. Ho had heard of 
steam-engines befor*', and— 

Ion. Hut, papa, did not Mr. 
Watt invent the steam-engine? 

• P. By no means. There had 
been many steam-engines be¬ 
fore his time. 1 think you 
would like to hear their history. 
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MORAL LESSON. 


Nearly two thousand years 
ago, a Greek writer named 
Hero, who lived in Alexan¬ 
dria, in Egypt, described a toy 
which ho had invented, and 
which had been moved by 
steam. In a.d. 540, an archi¬ 
tect named'ANTiiEMius shook 
a house by the power of the 
steam from several cauldrons 
of water. On the 17th June, 
1543, n man named Blasgo db 
Caroy made a fine experiment 
in Spain; ho procured a ship 
of 209 tons, and put it in a 
great cauldron of boiling water, 
with a moveable wheel on each 
side of the ship, by which he 
moved it; the experiment suc¬ 
ceeded, but no one saw its value, 
and it was forgotten. 

In the year 1663, the first 
idea of a steam-engine came 
out in England. The Mar¬ 
quis OF Worcester published 
an account of one in a book. 
After describing it, ho says— 

** I call this a semi-oinnipotcnt 
engine, and do intend that a model 
of it be buried with ino.” 

L. That seems very selfish! 
I wonder whut that was for. 

P. I cannot say. He after- 
w'ards invented another engine, 
for draining all sorts of mines, 
which he declared to be ** the 
most stupendous work in the 
whole world.” 

This engine of the Marquis 
did not come into use until 
about thirty years after his 
death, when Captain Thomas 
Savart brought into use an 
engine for draining mines— 
which ho s^led “ The Miner's 
FrUmd.” 

The engines of Savaiy, how- 
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ever, were not perfect; but in 
the year 1705 they were greatly 
Improved by two Englishmen— 
Tiiobias Nkwcomen, an iron¬ 
monger, .and John Cowlet, a 
glazier. They constructed a 
machine in imitation of one by 
a Frenchman named Fapin. 
This was altogether superior to 
any that had yet been made; 
it soon been me very popular, and 
all over the country it was used 
for draining mines, for driving 
mills, and many other purposes. 

It was n model of Newco¬ 
men’s engine which Mr. Watt 
met witli when he was in busi¬ 
ness in GIa«igow. Can you not 
imagine the man as he first sat 
down to examine it? “Ah!” 
he w'ould cry aloud, “I have 
something here to look at!” and 
he would at once “ make it a 
new and serious study.” How 
carefully he would move all the 
parts to sec how they acted! 
Then how slowly would he take 
it all to pieces, that ho inig'it 
repair the broken part—for it 
had been sent to him to he 
mended. Soon every part wtus 
thoroughly investigated; it was 
repaired, put together again, 
and mode to work. When he 
was a boy and counted the 
drops from the steam of his 
aunt’s kettle, he, had learned to 
think; and from' the habits he 
had then formed, it was easy 
to understand the machine 
before him. He seemed to feel 
a relationship for the whole 
thing—he took to it naturally, 
as a duck docs to the water. 

It is likely that he had much 
neater knowledge than that of 
Newcomen. He had, of course, 
profound mathematical know- 


Icdgc,nnd ho brought that to bear 
on the engine; he had a know¬ 
ledge of mechanics, of chemis¬ 
try, and of nature’s secret laws; 
and all this was useful to him. 

Ife “ rummaged ” the vast stores 
which he had been laying 
up since he was a boy, and 
brought out old thoughts to 
improve his new friend. 

Soon an improvement in one 
part was made; the defects of j 
another part were seen, and i 
they were remedied. A third 
])aTt was altered, #ind before 
long ho made ei fresh model, 
which was in many points more 
perfect than that which he had 
repaired. He set to work to 
think more yet; he calculated 
“ how much the w’atcr dilated 
in passing from its liquid state 
into steam; he discovered how 
much Avatcr a certain weight of 
coal would vaporize; how mifth 
vapour was expended for each 
stroke of the engine; and, lastly, 
the dilTcrencc in the elasticity of 
steam at different temperatures. 

It is said that these difficult 
questions would have occupied 
the lifetime of many a laborious 
philosopher. But they did not 
cost so much to Watt. When 
do you suppose he performed 
all this work ? It was princi¬ 
pally done after his hours of 
business^ without interfering witn 
the labours of his workshop. 
Perhaps you can tell me when 
ho formed such habits. 

W. Yes; when he was a boy 
—they grew up with him. 

P, And that is the reason they 
were so strong; they were begun 
in his boyhood. You shall hear 
more of his model next week. 

{Continued on page 49.) 
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Botany. 


ClIAFTER I. 

THE DIST1NCT10K8 OF FLANTS. 


P. Last week I finished oiir 
lesson with some remarks on 
the life of a plant. 

Ion. Yon were speaking again 
of the conditions of its life. Yon 
said that it must hare organs^ 
and tliat the organs must per¬ 
form certain functions. 

P. True. Wo said how re¬ 
markable is the function of 
these orgdhs to convert water 
and air into a beautiful tree— 
the “ function of nutrition,” as 
it is called. They have another 
important function. By means 
of these organs the plant can 
resist the action of the elements 
around it. 

IK. What would “ the cle- 
il^ents” do if the organs did 
not resist? 

P, They would cause it to 
decay—hut as long as the 
organs perform their functions 
of growth, they can resist such 
action. Sup]>osc, however, that 
you break off a twig from a tree 
—the organs in its leaves, and 
stem, lose their connection with 
the root. 

TK. Yes, that is certain. 

P. Then they cease to per¬ 
form their functions; the leaves 
fade and w'ithcr, and the stem 
becomes shrivelled. The tw'ig 
can no longer resist the action 
of the air, which, in t'..c course 
of a few years, reduces it to 
dust again. 

W. While perhaps the fellow ' 
twig—the one which grew be¬ 
side it—has by that time become 
a great sturdy branch, caring 
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nothing for wind or weather; 
but that branch cannot olnrays 
grow, 

P. No; as I said, evciy'thing 
^hat lives must die. It cannot 
pcrlV'rm its functions for ever; 
and direcL’y the sturdy branch 
ceases to grow it begins to die. 

It. I understand that. .Tiist 
like the twig which was broken 
off; its organs cease to perform 
their functions; they cannot 
feed on the gases of the air to 
support life, so other gases 
feed on them and cause their 
death. 

P. Tliat is pretty near the 
truth. ,And this leads us to a 
third condition of life; it is 
limited. Some plants grow up 
and die W'ithin n year; they 
arc called anntuil plants. 
Others grow and die w'ithin 
two years; they are called Wcw- 
ninls. Others do not live more 
than three or four years; while 
the giant, slow-growing trees 
live hundreds, and even thou¬ 
sands of years. But it has 
been supposed that the Creator 
has lixed a limit even to the 
number of ycairs of their long 
lifetime. Now repeat the dis¬ 
tinctions of a ])lant. 

TK. 1 think I can say them. 

A PLANT has (1.) lifct therefore 
it has (S.) organs whieli liave tlio 
function of nutrition^ and the 
function of resisting tho sur¬ 
rounding elements. 

But the organs cannot do this 
for ever; therefore it has (3.) a 
limit to its life, or, as we say, death. 
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i In this way all plonts might die: 
i ao ve And that they have (4.) 

I organs of which we 

cal! seeds. 

Thera are other interesting 
points in plants. (6.) Their parts 
I dependnponone another; (0.) they 
consist of flnidand solid snostance; 
(7.) their substance is always snr- 
I rounded oy a corering, or ddn; 
(8.) they are limited in size ; (9.) 
th^ are fixed and decided in ehtfyw. 
You cannot say any of these thinn 
of a nunersl, whion never has lira. 

Ion. Before you begin to 
describe the ports of a plant, 
I papa, 1 want to ask something. 
\ You said when plants cease 
to grow they begin to decay. 
Do the trees grow in wintert 

P. No; but here you may 
see a curious law, like that you 
j see in the animals: the trees 
j may be almost said to bo asleep. 

; The functions of the organs ore 
stopped, or suspended^ ns we 
i say, until the sun warms them, 

{ and sets them to work again. 


/on. Then in the wintn the 
trees are like the torpid ani¬ 
mals. . 

P, True. There is another 
instance in the vegetable king¬ 
dom, where there seems to db 
life, yet the organs do not 
perform their functions. Yon 
may keep a seed for many 

{ rears; during all this time the 
ittle organs within it are quiet, 
and remain in the same condi¬ 
tion. Yet it cannot be said to 
be deadt for yon know that if 
you put it in the ground it will 
form a new plant.# Its oimns 
of nutrition will perform Uieir 
functions as soon as sufficient 
heat and moisture have acted 
upon it, and have awakened it. 

W, Wo may say, then, 1 
suppos^ that it has life, but it 
is not in circumstances to act; 
it is sleepy. 

P. Zlwwioaf wesay; the live 
seed lies in a dormant state, 
just as a live animal lies in a 
torpid state. 


j TO MY BROTHfifi. 

Wi are but two—the others sleep 
Tliroogh death’s untroubled night; 

We are but two—oh, let ns keep 
The link that binds us bright! 

We in one mother’s arms were looked— 

I Long be her love repaid I 

In tiie same cradle we were rooked. 
Round the same hearth we played. 

; Our boyish sports were all the samc^ 

Each little joy and wo; 

Let manhood keep alive the flame 
Lit up BO long ago. 

We an but one—be that the brad 
To hold us till we die; 

Shoulder to shoulder lot ns stand, 
j Till side by side we lie. 

! CHABLBS SFRAGUB. 


j 
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Srd Week. 


WEBNESDA7. Engliah History. 


KECAPITULATION. 


35. Tub king who sncceeded 
Heniy III. was determined and 
brave, and as the barons had 
corrected his father, so he deter¬ 
mined to correct them. How 
did he do so? 

3G. This king conquered 
Wales, and tried to conquer 
Scotland. Ilis armies consisted 
more of paid soldiers than of 
“vassals.” Howdid such armies 
influence, the feudal system? 

37. Whatiking was so foolish 
that the barons rose against 
him and put him to death? 

38. What was the name of 
the next king? You may re¬ 
member that ho paid more 
attention to foreign wars than 
to his people. He conquered 
the French at Crescy and 

® Poictierg, 

39. What was the name of 
the son of this king? He died 
before his father. 

40. What relation was Rich¬ 
ard II. to Edward HI.? What 
was his character? 

41. The next king was a 
usurper; but ho made good laws 
for the improvement of his 
people. What was his name? 

42. You may remember how, 
when the kings wanted great 
armies, they were obliged to 
hire “soldiers,” and that the 
nobles had to pay “scutate”; 
and that the chief business of 
the people’s rraresehtatives in 
the House of Commons was to 
grant supplies,” What cele¬ 
brated war in the time of 
Henry V. was thus a great ex¬ 
pense to the people? 

43. What drt:4dful civil war 
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was carried on m the reign' of 
Henry VI.? Who was Queen 
Margaret? 

44. What cruel king suc¬ 
ceeded Heniy VI.? 

45. What was the'name of 
Edward IV.’s son? and what 
was his fate ? 

4G. Richard III. was, ^ou 
may remember, a wicked king, 
although he made some good 
laws. Where did ho die? 


By thinking over these reigns, 
dear children, you may sco 
something of the principle which 
I mentioned to you. You will 
sec that whenever a king gained 
the crown unjustly the power 
of^ “the crown” was thus 
weakened, and the people 
gained new privileges. You 
may notice, too, how the barons 
and the king weakened each 
other by these contests, and 
depended on the help of the 
people. 

47. Who was the last of 
the exceedingly powerful ba¬ 
rons? Tell mo something of 
the number of his retainers, 
and of the quantity of food 
they ate. 

48. What good Saxon queen 
built an archM bridge at Strat¬ 
ford? 

49. Why was that place after¬ 
wards called Bow? 

50. In whose reign was the 
first menagerie established at 
Woodstock? 

51. Mention the six great 
cities which were much injured 
by fires in the reign of Henry I. ? 

52. What custom did th<: 
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clergy take great dislike to in 
Hciiiy I.’s reign? What did 
one of the clergy do with the 
pair of scissors he had under 
his robe as soon as he had 
finished his discourse? 

53. What did the people 
wear in the very next reign ? 

54. Can yon tell me anything 
about the marriage customs of 
the early Saxons? 

55. Ill whose reign did the 
Flemings introdneo the wool¬ 
len mnnufaeturc? 

5G. In the raign of a certain 
king U'lWsor Castle was bnilt; 
tolls were established; the first 
sjmiker of the House of Com¬ 
mons was .ippointed; and laws 
were made to rastrain the people 
from extravagance in their food 
and chlhiug. In the same reign 
groats and half-groats were first 
coined, and the Flemings intro¬ 
duced the art of weaving cloth. 
In wbnt reign dd this happen? 

57. Mention the ten most 
reimirkuble erections made in 
Edward 11 I.’s reign? 

58. Whnt islands were then 
discovered? 

59. Whnt three celebrated 
mottoes were adopted, and how? 

60. What celebrated man 
became Lord Mayor of London 

' ill Henry V.’s reign? 

I 61. In whoso* reign did the 
I celebrated John Wickliffo begin 
j to preach? 

62. What name has been 
given to John Wieklifle; and 
what w'erc his followers called? 

63. In what year did four 
clergymen make the first at¬ 
tempt at popular education? 

64. Name the four parishes 
in which public schools wep 
established. 


65. Name the five other 
parishes in which “grammar- 
schools” were begun in 1455. 

66. What is the name of the 
good man %vho introduced print¬ 
ing into England? 

67. Tell me the name of the 
German who invented printing. 

68. Tell me the name of the 
first printing firm in the world. 

69. Mention two kings who 
were great patrons of music. 

70. 1 am going to talk about 
some remarkable people: tell me 
their names. A certafn king w'us 
noted fur his ^cat learning. 
What was his name? 

71. There was a queen who 
was present at twelve pitched 
battles. Her name? 

72. Another queen. When 
her husband died, she married a 
Welsh gentleman named Tudor. 

73. There was a man who 
Avns the king’s friend until nc 
become an archbishop; he then 
became the king’s enemy. What 
was his name? 

74. A certain man was the 
favonrilc of a weak king, but 
the barons took him iirisoncr, 
and put him to death. 

75. An archbishop who led a 
party of barons against the 
king? 

76. Two kings whose deaths 
were caused by an arrow. 

77. A king who reigned 56 
years? 

78. What unfortunate prince 
was twice deprived of bis rightto 
the crown by a younger brother? 

79. What did his youngest 
brother do to him at last? 

80. How many Plantogenet 
kings were there ? and in what 
battle was the lost of them 
killed? 
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THITRSDAY. English Geography. 


THE ENGLISH TRAVELLEli. 

LONDON—“SANITAltV CONDITION,” HIGHWAYS, BURIAL-GROUNDS. 


“My dear Ciiilduun,— 

“ * VVc lire feeing to consider 
the pavement of London. It is u 
rather stony subject; but never 
mind—it is smootlif and that is 
something.* ” 

tv. Yes, wc shall get over it 
easily. 

“ * It is generally wide, also. 
The footpsHlis ore paved with a 
calcareous* stqfic; and at the 
edge there is a harder and 
rougher curb-stone of granite. 
Some parts of the footpaths 
arc formed of a hard, pitchy, 
and gritty substance, culled 
Aspkalte. 

‘‘‘The roads in the busy 
places are paved with rounded 
blocks of granite. 'I'hcsc arc 
laid upon a foundation of com¬ 
post, driven down level by 
men with heavy rammers. The 
poor fellows work very hard, 
and every time the rammer 
falls the man makes a sort 
of grunt— ugh! Other parts 
arc covered with small broken 
pieces of granite, which in time 
are forced into the earth by the 
wheels of the great carts and 
omnibuses. When a road is 
made in this way, it is said to 
be ItPAdanmedf because the 
gentleman who invented the 
plan is named M’Adam- 

“ * A few years ago some peo¬ 
ple thought they had made a 
wonderfm discovery in paving 
the roads. It was found that 
wooden blocks, if laid close 


* See Plb ASANT Pagrb, rol. i. p. 77. 
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together, made a linn hard road, 
and were even as durable as 
blocks of granite! It was said, 
too, that such beautiful and 
kvol pavement would decrease 
the wear and tear of the car¬ 
riages, and would lessen the 
dust and noise. Very large 
sums of money were spent in 
laying down this pavement. 
The noise was lessened, there 
was less dust, and it %vas much 
better for the carriage. But, 
alas! before long it was dis¬ 
covered not to be better lor the 
poor horses. In \vct weather 
they slipped and stumbled, and 
some poor animals broke thei'* 
legs. The defect could not be 
remedied; and the w'ood pave¬ 
ment was taken up again. I: jnly 
remains now in a few places. 

“ ‘ I explained to you how the 
Burial-grounds relate to the 
“ sanitary condition” of a city. 
An Act ot Parliament w'os 
passed in 18.50, forbidding bu¬ 
rials in cities; and now the ' 
greater part of the dead are 
taken to largo bnrlal-gronnds 
called cemeteries, which ore in 
the suburbs of London. 

“ ‘ The oldest of these places 
is Kensal Green Cem^ry^ which 
contains forty-eight acres of 
ground, and is beautifully 
planted with trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. Tills was opened in 
1832. In 1838 Iliyhgate Cemetery 
was opened; and, since then, 
many others have been estab¬ 
lished. Lately a very largo 
one has been formed at Erithy 
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in Kent. This village is 
many miles from London, and 
I is situated on the banks of the 
Thames. The health of the 
London people will be very 
much improved by the removal 
of the bodies. It is supposed 
that hundreds less will die 
every year.” 

“ ‘ So much,’ said my friend, 
‘for the sanitary condition of 
the Londoners! The talk wo 
have had concerning the roads 
and pavement reminds mo of 
another interesting point.* 

“ ‘ What is that!’ 1 asked. 

“ * The Means of Convey¬ 
ance. In so large a city, it is 
not always convenient to walk; 
thus, the inhabitants have from 
(he earliest times ocen carried 
in various ways. At first the 
principal conveyances were 
boats; there was much more 
travelling by water than by 
land. There were once 40,000 
watermen on the Thames, who 
conveyed the good citizens in 
little wherries. The mode of 
travelling through the streets 
was at first on horseback. 
Nearly a" the rich citizens and 
the courtiers hod a horse: the 
goods were conveyed on pack- 
horses. In 1564 the first coadi 
appeared, and in 1.634, the first 
hackney-coach stand was es¬ 
tablished. It consisted of four 
hackney - coaches, which be¬ 
longed to Captain Bailey, a 
naval officer. They stood in 
the Strand, near Somerset 
House. In the same year, 
sedan-chairs were introduced. 
These were carried on poles by 
two men, one behind and the 
other in front. 


“In 1800, an omnibus was 
started; it had six horses and 
four wheels, but it did not suc¬ 
ceed. In 1820, the people 
began to think that hackney- 
coaches were rather large lum¬ 
bering things, and that perhaps 
one horse might manage to 
draw a vehicle. Then was in¬ 
vented a tall tfco-whccled con¬ 
veyance—^with a great hood at 
the top, and a perch at the side 
for the driver; this was colled 
a cab, 

“In the year 1830^ it was 
found that omnibuges had suc¬ 
ceeded in Paris; and a conch 
proprietor, named Shillibccr, 
started new ones in London. 
This time they pleased the pub¬ 
lic. At first, tlij tare was is.; 
then the omnibuses succeeded 
pretty well. The fare was after¬ 
wards reduced to 6d.; then they 
succeeded better. It was next • 
lowc *cd to 4d. and 3d.; and then 
the omnibuses succeeded better 
still. Now, some of the omnibus 
fares are Id. and 2d. per jour¬ 
ney, and these also succeed 
very well; perhaps in time they 
will answer best of all.’ 

“‘Have you any idea how 
mueli mone^ is spent in omni¬ 
buses?’ I sold. 

“ ‘ Ncj, indeed; I cannot tell. 

* A year or two ago there were 
1,000 omnibuses in and about 
London. The receipts of these 
were £2,890 per day, or 
£1,087,700 per annum. But 
in this year 1851, the amount 
must have been perhaps twice 
08 much.’ 

“Believe me, dear children, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Hbnbt Yousg.” 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

ClIAPTEn II. 

TUB BINE CLASSES OF WORDS. 


Lesson 4. THE PRONOUNS. 

7\ I’m very much afraid, 
Willie, tliat 1 am going to speak 
some bad grammar, for I have 
lost one of my “ parts of speech.” 
Listen 1 

Papa will talk to Willio wlicn 
]iapa kno^is wlint pnpa is going to 
talk abont; bi4 it would bo foolisb 
of pupa to spook without thinking 
of wJiat papa is going to say; so 
give pnpa time to arrange papa’s 
ideas. 

Ion. I think papa wants time 
to arrange his words as well us 
his ideas. I cun supply the 
])arts of speech that are want¬ 
ing; there are too many “papas.” 
—Here it is written ])ropcrly. 

Pupa Avill talk to Willie when 
fit! knows what 7ie is going to talk 
nboiit: but it would be foolish of 
him to speak, without thinking 
of what he is going to sny; so 
give him time to arrange his ideas. 

It was not necessary to use 
the word papa more than once. 
The sound was unpleasant when 
it was rc]>eatcd, so 1 used the 
words him —/m—and fas instead. 
Those arc the parts of speech 
which papa lost. 

P. Yes. I am glad you have 
found them for me. In return. 
I’ll do something for you; 1 will 
find you a name for them. The 
litlo Latin word p'Of means /or; 
therefore these words which 
arc used for nouns are called? 

L. Pro-nouns? 

P. That fs their naUi)—so 
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you may easily make the “ de¬ 
finition.” 

fj. I w'ill do it. 

Boinu \«'oril8 aro usnl instead of 
nouns, to avoid rojtCMtiiigtheiii too 
often. As they nu usedjfbr nouns 
they uro called Pjionuuns. Ex¬ 
ample: Ho— him—his. 

I dare say there arc some 
more. 

P. Yes; find the ])ronouns 
which arc wanted in the fullow*- 
ing sentences: 

Willio! corno to papa; papa 
wants to speak to Willio. 

TY. I will put it right. 

W^illio como to me; I want to 
speak to you. 

P. Again,— 

Hero am 1, and hero aro Ion and 
Ada. Ion, and Ada, and I aro 
going to rJiurcli. Will you come 
with Ion, and Ada, and me ? Lis¬ 
ten to Ion’s, Ada’s, and my foot- 
stops! 

Ion. You want the pronoun 
we. 

Hero nro we.. We ai*o going to 
oliuroh. Will you como with us? 
Listen to our footsteps. 

What a great deal of trouble 
the pronouns save! 

L. What sort of words arc 
the pronouns? Arc they de¬ 
pendent or independent?’ 

W. They ore dejwidentf 
certainly. There is no sense 
in writing the word /<e, or Aim, 
cA: /, unless yon first write the 
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name which the pronoun stands 
for. The person who reads such 
writing could not tell whom 
the pronouns Blood for. 

P. That is true; thus the 
Noun is, you sec, a very import* 
ant part of speech, for he has 
two servants—two kinds of 
words depending on him. 

Ion. Yes, one is for show—to 
show his quality; and the other 
is for use—to act instead of him. 
I’m very glad that I am a noun. 

P. I should be, very sorn', 
Ion; fori must tell yon once 
more tliat a nouu is only a 


name—a mere word; and yon 
arc a bojf. 

One more remark on the 
pronouns, before yon begin your 
parsing exercise. They arc not 
always dependent. When peo¬ 
ple are speaking together they 
may use the pronouns—/, you, 
we, &c., independently. 

W. Yes; tocanse they them¬ 
selves are present, and thus 
show whom the pronouns rc- 
jjrcsent. 

P. You may now make me 
a class of pronouns from the 
following scnteuccs:-^ 


No. 4. Pahsinq Gxkrcisr. 
(Omni tho Proiiount in these ssutenees.) 


This Ifl Luej. She is my dauRliter. Ion is my son; look at him I do 
you remember him ? No, my friend, I must tell you that he Is so much 
chuii;>ml that I do not know his face. Indeed^ although they are your 
children, I had forgotten them, and their names also. We old peo|dc ^eo 
find our memories fail us. It is a pity that the memory so soon h>ses its 
power. 

W. I have made a class of twenijf pronouns! « 


I 


P. You may have another 
lesson to-day. 

Lesson 5. VERBS. 

Here are' some more words. 
Proceed to make new classes. 
Select all that are not nouns 
or adjectives; and see how 
many classes you can make. 

Bod — horse—oropst— green — 
grass—ehe ws—digests—food— 
kioks—master—gubps—homo- 
neighs—snorts—^behaves—is—bod 
—animal — will be punished — 
poor—master—is hurt—groans— 
suffers—great—^pain. 
*•***• 

L. We can only find one sort 
of words which are not nouns 
or adjectives. Hero they are. 

Crops, Digests, i 

Chews, Kicks, • I 


Onllops, 

Neighs, 

Bnorts, 

Behaves, 

Is, 


Willbepnnished, 
Ts hurt, 

Groans, 

Huirers. 


These are alike, becanse 
they all express a doing soms- 
thmq, 

W. So do nouns express a 
doing something. If you say, 
** a kicking,** that is the^ name 
of a real thing, of an action. 

Ion, This is the difference, 
Lucy. These words declare 
that a person is doing some¬ 
thing. And some declare that 
something is done to a person, 
such as, “is Aurf,** **will be 
punished.** 

P, And yon may notice that 
yon have put the little word 
“ is’* in the list. This does not 
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declare a doing something, or 
anything being done; yet ’ it 
declarea. It properly belongs to 
the class. 

W. I can tell wh^. It de¬ 
clares a being something. You 
may sny, ho u good; he will 
be naughty; he will be punished. 

P. Quite right; and all the 
words which declare a being 
Homething, or a doing some¬ 
thing, or a something being 
done, are called vbros. 

Ion. Then I will say over the 
definition of our class:— 

P^nition i-AU. words wbieh 
signify being, doing, or being done 
to, are called Ybubs. 

Hafomplel—To bite is to do 
something; so bite is a verb. 

2. To run is to do something; so 
run is a verb. 

3. I am good deolarcs a being 
something; so am is a verb. 


4 J woe burned declares some¬ 
thing being done; so woe burned 
is a verb. 

P. In the parsing exercise 
which 1 am going to give you, 
instead of selecting all the verbs, 
read each sentence through and 
say what class each word in the 
sentence belongs to. I will 
parse the first sentence for you. 

see great ships; they bring 
us foreign goods.'* 

T, a pronoun^ Bring, a uerA, 

^e, ver6. Us, a promnaiy 

Grea^ an ^jeo- Forei^, an ad- 
tive, jective^ 

Ships, a noun. Goods, a mmn. 
They, a pronoun^ 

You may, in this manner, 
take the words of each sen¬ 
tence, and the sentences in all 
your future Parsing Exorcises. 


L No. 6. PAHSIXa Exkbcibb. 

Xaughty boys neglect their leiione. Dear Lucy lovee her mamma. Mie- 
clilevouB Willie give* his aliter great trouble. Male sheep [are colled*] rams; j 
they have homo. CheeMmongeniPllchreM. OmnibuwBcan^’many people, j 
Fine ladles carry parasols; they wear satin gowns. Charles i you [may | 
bring] your best hat. Mary [is eating] her nice dinner. Good horses de- | 
serve Und masters. I am unwell. Kiss me. Good-night I i 


EARLY RIBINO. 

Did you but know, when batlied in dew, 
How sweet the little violet srew, 

. Amidst the thorny brake; 

How fragrant blew the ambient air, 

O’er beds of primroses so fair. 

Your pillow you’d forsake. 

Paler tluin autumnal leaf. 

Or the wan'uue of pining ffrief. 

The oheek of sloth shall grow; 

Nor can cosmetic, wash, or boll. 

Nature’s own favourite tints recall, 

If ones you let them go- ubbbick. 


* All words when Inclosed la braeketa ibnn only one part of spessli. 
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THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

TUBKEY. 


“ Mv J)K.Vn ClllLDBBN,— 

“ The Russian Oountess was 
soon ready, and we started for 
the toinlis. As the lady was of 
some importance, the Russian 
Ambassador had politely sent 
his chief ‘dragoman’ to aecom> 
pany her; and we all three 
embarked in a * caique,’ as the 
Turkish boats arc called. 

“A caique is a very elegant 
craft, but none the more com¬ 
fortable for all that;—in the 
first i>lace, it is very fragile and 
likely to upset; and secondly, 
there are no scats in it. I was 
obliged to sit as the Turks do, 
at the bottom of the boat, in 
what the English would cull u 
squatting position—which is 
not at all plciisant to those wlio 
wear braces and straps. Not¬ 
withstanding, as we glided with 
astonishing swiftness over the 
sparkling surface of the Golden 
Horn, it was very agreeable. 
The boatmen had astonishing 
powers of cmlaranco; they 
strained away at the oar, under 
a scorching sun, for hour after 
hour, without any appearance 
of fatigue. 

“WJien we reached the 
burial-grounds, I was surprised 
to find that they were used as 
promenades; but 1 soon learned 
that this Avas not bad taste 
as I had supposed. In Turkey 
these places are always found 
in the most beautiful situations. 
There are groves of cypress to 
afford shelter from the sun; the 
tomb-stones are of fantastic 


sliape and curiously Avrought; 
some arc gaily gilt, and seem 
made to excite pleasure instead 
of sadness. I could tell you 
very much of the tombs avo saw 
—of the sepulchres of sultans, 
sultanas, ministers, pachas, 
])ricsts and others, many of 
whom had been suddenly sent 
to the grave by order of their 
master—or by the hltiids of 
their enemies; bu^ you Avould 
only be tired Avith such ocenunts. 

On our Avay home avc hind- 
cfl ut the Valley of Savkkt 
Waters, one of the most ver¬ 
dant and charming spots ever 
seen. Here aa'C found the sum¬ 
mer J'ALACE OF THE SL'LTAK, 
wliich, of course, we Avished to • 
inspect. We did not get in 
without paying a handsome fee 
to the attendants, and Ave 
Avere then disappointed. The 
Avails Avcrc daubed Aviiii badly 
painted landscapes; everything 
Wtos coarse and tawdry. The 
only reward 1 gained aa'os in . 
lying on the couch, or ‘diA’an,’ j 
oil wliieli so many sultans and | 
fair sultanas had before re¬ 
clined. We were more pleased 
Avitli the gardens and meadows, 
but did not remain long in the j 
cstablislimcnt. 

“ When wo reached Constan¬ 
tinople again, the sun’s lost rays 
were flaming on the crescent of 
the mosque of Sophia. The 
crescent is, as I ma^ have told 
you before, the sign of the 
Mahometan religion; just os 
the cross is the sign of the 
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religion of our Saviour. The 
darkness of night was com¬ 
ing on quickly; but just before 
we landed, the scene was lit 
up by the cannon, which were 
again fired in honour of the 
sultan’s little son. 

**Although it is against the 
law to voiiturc out after sun¬ 
set without n lantern, I thought 
I would run the risk of impri¬ 
sonment, and take an after- 
dinner w'alk. Scarcely, how¬ 
ever, had I gone half-a-doaen 
yards, before 1 stumbled over 
somethfug that was very un¬ 
pleasant. What it was 1 can¬ 
not tell; hut not knowing what 
might happen next, I thought 
it better to return home 
again. 

“The next morning I ac¬ 
companied the Countess in ano¬ 
ther ramble. We crossed from 
c the part of the city called the 
Peru, where we were residing, 
to another part, called the 5tam- 
houl. Here we found another 
cemetery, containing ihe mauso¬ 
leums of more sovereigns, mur¬ 
dered babes, and strangled 
rulers. 

“ The Mahometan places of 
worship are called ‘mosques.’ 
We could not be allowed to 
visit them because there was 
no ‘firman* or order of the 
sultan out, which is ncccs- 
saiy before permission can be 
given. But 1 did not like 
to leave without a glimpse of 
one; so I ventured to* pop my 
head inside the door of that of 
the Sultan Achmet. I had an 
excellent view, but I was not 
sutTcred to remain long. Tlie 
Turks descried me, followed me 
with all kinds of unholy threats,, 
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and I was obliged to decamp in 
hot haste. 

“ Like many other objects in 
the world, the mosques, 1 think, 
derive their interest from the 
mysteiy attached to them. If 
it were easy to obtain admis¬ 
sion, travellers would not care 
to see them. They do not seem 
to be as beautiful os our cathe¬ 
drals are, but I had no chance 
of judging fairly. 

“Near tbo mosque of St. 
Sophia we saw the iiiaiisolcum 
of Sultan Moiirat. On one side 
of the mausoleum we observed 
a large group of carved figures, 
and were told that they only 
represented the sultan’s one 
hundred and twenty children, 
who had been strangled in one 
day by his successor. On the 
other side were carvings of his 
wives, who had been cut off in 
the same merciless style. 

“ Our next visit was to the 
SLAVE-MARKET, foi' whicli Con¬ 
stantinople is so famous. Sla¬ 
very here is very difl'erent from 
that ofthe West Indies. White 
as well os black slaves arc sold, 
and they fetch high prices on 
account of their beauty. 

“Wo certainly did not see 
many who were beautiful. The 
only one was a Georgian girl, 
who seemed to be greatly 
shocked wlicn the keeper re¬ 
moved her veil to show her 
large dark eyes and blooming 
cheeks. The price set upon 
her was £600. One sainy- 
looking negress grinned till her 
white teeth were almost visible 
from ear to oar, and asked us 
to purchase her. Then, de¬ 
lighted at her own wit, she 
burst into a roar of laughter. 
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“ Indeed, in almost every cell 
wo heard sounds of merriment; 
j no sighs or groans of anguish 
j met our cars. Even the staves 
who were imported fresh from 
! Nubia every day, exhibited no 
! signs of misery. ' In fact, al- 
I though the sale of human 
j beings is so wicked and revolt- 
! ing that nothing can excuse it. 
I fancy that in the East it is 
not so deplorable as in the 
West. In America and the 
West Indies the miserable 
beings arc looked upon as cattle, 
and frequently used with the 
greatest cruelty. The slaves 
in Turkey arc kindly treated, 
well clothed, and highly fed, as 
their plump bodies testify; nor 
is their jiosition more humble 
than that of many domestic 
servants in our ow'n free land; 
tliey arc frccpicntly treated as 
members of the family, and 
not nnfrcqnently are adopted 
by their masters. Individuals 
are oilen raised from sla¬ 
very to iill most important 
ofliccs in the state. There 
are few, even of the noblest 
personages in the realm, whose 
.aiiccstoi's may not be traced to 
the slave - market. Even his 
most illustrious majesty, the 
glorious brother of the sun and 
moon, ns he is styled, is himself 
; the descendant o£ a slave. 

I “ The other day, I was read- 
I ing a little book on Turkey, 

' written by an American, who 
. has been there; and I think 
you would like to read his ac¬ 
count of the sale of a Georgian 
slave. 

*‘From the freshening enjoy¬ 
ments of the bath I started off 
for the Aurat Bazaar, whore 


they deal in beauty and blood. 
'Iho only being who there ap¬ 
peared to excite any degree of 
interest among the purchasers was 
a young Georgian. She hod been 
taken several years since from 
her native province, and brought 
to this city, where she was pur¬ 
chased by a Jew. This man, to 
increase her value, placed lier in 
a situation where she acquired 
many pleasing accomplishments. 
The violent death of her projirietor 
hod hastened her disposal; atlonst, 
it was tlie cause of tlio snlo's being 
more public than is usually tho case 
whore such an individual is to bo 
purchased. She appeaftd to bo 
about iiftocn years of ago, yet sho 
had attained her full stature. 'iTicro 
was something in her manner 
which seemed to show her Immili- 
ntion ond sorrow; yet, it gave her 
features acast of extreme sweetness. 

'^Several of tho Turks present 
appeared very intent on her pur- 
clinsc; they watched her slightest 
motion with fondness. They pro-* 
Burned not to lay a hand oven on 
the borders of her dross, or to lift 
the thin veil that almost concealed 
her beautiful face. Her female 
servants stood near by, in evident 
grief at Gio thought of their sepa¬ 
ration from their young mistress. 

“My eyes were so attracted 
by iho rich flow of her chestnut 
liair, as it floated down her 
shoulders, and her large blue 
eye, that X did not, at first, notice 
the excitement wbieb a commence¬ 
ment of tho sale bod created among 
the bystanders. A n umber of citfers 
were made, rising above eaeh other 
in quiet succession, till the last, 
reaching flvo hundred and forty 
pounds, created for some time a 
breathless pause. Then one of tho 
company, stepping to tho sales¬ 
man, said something in a tone 
nlto^ther inaudible, and tho auc¬ 
tion closed. It was instantly ru- 
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moured that the individual who 
had made the aacccssful oflbr, 
intended to make a present of this 
beautiful Georgian to the sultan. 
This appeared to reeonoile, in some 
measure, tlio unsuccessful compe¬ 
titors to their disappointment.*’ 

“ I think, dear children, wc 
will say no more at present on 
this painful subject; for, how¬ 
ever well this beautiful girl 
might have been treated, the 


fact of her having been sold is 
a very dreadful one. 

“ You may learn to bo truly 
thankful to your Heavenly 
Father that you are placed in 
this Christian land, where all 
may know the name of Jesus, 
and enjoy true liberty. 

“ 1 am, dear children, 

“ Yours aiTectionately, 
‘•Uncle Hichabd.” 


' DUTIFUL JEM. 

r 

Tnunu was a poor widow who lived in a cot, 
t^lic scarcely a blanket to warm her had got; 

Her windows were broken, her walls were all bare, 

And the cold winter-wind often wliislled in there. 

Poor Hiisan was old, and too feeble to spin, 

Her forehead was wrinkled, her hands they were thin; 
And bread she’d have wanted, os many hove done, 

If site had not been blessed with a good little son. 

Hut he loved Iter well, like a dutiful lad. 

And thought her the very best friend that he had; 

And now to neglect or forsake iter, ho know 
Was the most wicked thing ho could possibly do. 

For lie was quite healthy, and active, and stout. 

While his poor mother hardly could hobble about, 

Anil he thought it his duty, and greatest delight, 

To work for her living from morning to night. 

Bo he started each morning as gay as a lark, 

And worked all day long in the fields till ’twos dark: 
Then come home again to his dear mother’s cot. 

And cheerfully gave her the wages he got. . 

And oh, how she loved him I how great was her joy! 

To think her dear Jem was a dutiful boy: 

Her orm round his neck she would tenderly cast, 

And kiss his r^ cheek, while the tefus triced fust. 

Oh, then, was not little Jem happier far, 

Tlion naughty, and idle, and wicked boys are? 

For os long as he lived, ’twas his comfort and joy. 

To think he’d not been an undutiful boy. 

JANl TAYLOR. 
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I 

; INDUSTIIY. 

i THE MAN AVHO MADE A STKAM-KXOINU— 


j I*. Yor roiild not umlcvtitiiinl j 
! .ill tli.it Wiitt dill to Ids iTiodoI 
I of tlic stOiini-CMigine, unless I j 
! could .sliow it to von und ex- ■ 
j pliiin it. Other iinjii'ovcnienls ! 
, ■were soon adiled. 'I’lio most 
j striking; u'us that of the sepaniic ^ 
i roiificiiser; the next tvns what' 
i »vns called the mnilcnscr pump ., 
j It is said that from these two 
' inventions the gain was cnor- 
I inuns; fortune ]iOimd of coni 
j was made to do us innch work 
J ns live pounds in NeAvcomeii's 
engine.” 

Farther impTOvements wore 
soon made. Notwithstanding the 
foniier alterations, Newcomen’s 
I engine was not really a steain- 
j engine. Indeed it nns called ! 
the almostpherit' engine, and that! 
was its proper name, for the 
j atmosphere (as it jiressed upon 
! the .‘‘piston”) was the real j 
moving power. "Watt soon 
made the steam to work belter | 
than the air, by forming a < 
closed cjflmder. This caused j 
the steam to foreo up tlic; 
“ piston,” and made it a Steam- i 
enuink. lie made another | 
iinpruvement in order to save | 
the coals, by shutting up the. 
cylinder in a wooden jacket, I 
or drum, while he smeared the 
piston with wax, tallow, and 
oil, to make it air-tight. • 


All these improvements were 
made bv Watt in two vears, 
and during his leisure liours. 
1 need not .«lop to tell you 
whnt the public safd. 'lie 
coutiuucd his iiRprovements, 
anil in the course of twenty 
vears be bad rendered bis 
engine applicable to all manner 
of piirpo.scs. lie invented the 
paral/rl-motiotif the donble-acting 
ciHjine^ nnd many new features 
which you cannot understand; 
until at last lie was able tew 
make a bushel of coals perform 
the labour of tirfut// men icork^ 
huffor ten hours. Thus a man’s 
daily work was performed at 
the cost of u halfjiciiiiy. 

Walt >vas not content yet. 
Wherever there nas a clnincc 
of nniking an inijirovcment, 
tlic im]irovcnicnt was made. 
Indeed it is said ho thought of 
nearly everything that bus yet 
Been invented in the steam- 
engine. lie increased its re¬ 
gularity; he added an ex¬ 
quisitely ingenious ap])aratus 
culled the governor^ and im¬ 
proved, and improved, and im- 
jii'ovcd, until, as it is said, 
“that which he hud found a 
clumsy, weak, and boisterous 
uppnratas, only applicable for 
the draining of mines, he con¬ 
verted into a machine, compact, 
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calm, and regular; powerful as 
an earthquake, yet docile as 
a child; and useful for almost 
every process of manufacture 
or art.” 

It is hardly worth while to 
tell yon of the good which 
Watt gained for himself hy 
this invention. It was a very 
great good to say, “ 1 invented 
the steam-engine!” It was 
in itself enough to make his 
heart glad. Could he not think 
of the good whicli would bo 
gained to his country? of the 
help it worild be to his fellow- 
men ?—to the manufacturer 
of goods; to the wearers of 
the goods; to those who dig 
under the earth ; to those who 
iiy over its surface? Could he 
not count up the many won¬ 
derful ways in which his power¬ 
ful engine would ho useful? 
and Avas not the thought of 
these tilings more delightful 
than the thought of money? 

Oh, ]i(»w much is an idea 
wort h I Willie, when you 

go to school, that you may get 
all the ideas you can. Uow 
much did the ideas Avhich 
James Watt had Avhen he was 
a Aojy, tell upon the world! 
And he saw aud was glad. He 
saw an immense impulse given 
to the business of mining; he 
constantly suav new mines 
opened. Old mines Avhich did 
not ansAver before were re¬ 
opened and worked with suc¬ 
cess. He saw perhaps tliou- 
sands of people getting work 
and earning their dail^ bread, 
and owing it all to his ideas. 
Thousands? Ah! the steam- 
engine has employed oven tens 
of thousands. * 
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But it is little to what it has 
done itself. It is said that— 

“To^ express by ony ordinary 
terms in our language the advan¬ 
tages of Watt’s improvements of 
the steam-engine would be alto¬ 
gether impossible. 

'‘The stoam-powor at present 
employed in Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land is equal to about 8,000,000 of 
men's power, or 1,600,000 horse¬ 
power. It is calculattMi that a horse 
requires eight times the quantity 
of soil for producing food that 
a human being dors; if, therefoi’e. 
horse-power were made to super- 
sedo stenin-power, additional fbod 
for 1,600,000 liorsos would require 
to ho raised, which Avnuld bo equal 
to the food of 12,800,000 men. 

** It is in consequence of the im¬ 
proved mechanical arrangements, 
and employment of inanimate forces 
in Great Britain, that this com¬ 
paratively small country is enobled 
to manufacture goods cheaper, and 
Avith greater iiruiit,thnn can bo done 
by the largest and most pnj)ulous 
countries, in which niocltanism is 
imperfect, and labour performed 
exclusively by living agents. 

** Thus are Ave taught that 
^KKOWLEnOB 13 PowKn.' 

But Watt was not left without 
riches. After taking a partner 
in business Avho failed, he aa'os 
joined by Mr. Matthew Boul¬ 
ton, a rich iron-founder of Bir¬ 
mingham. The partners im¬ 
proved the engines of the various 
mines, only asking in return a 
third of the coal saA’ed by each 
cn^ne. In one engine this 
amounted to £2,500 per an¬ 
num, so that evciy year coal 
to the A'alue of £7,500 was 
saved from that engine alone. 

Thus from the owners of the 
hundreds of engines in the 
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various mines a vast stream of 
wealth flowed in; and although 
the partners had at first spent 
£47,000 without seeing any 
money in return, and other 
men had tried to deprive them 
of tlicir rights, both men be¬ 
came immensely rich. 

Mr. Watt thus gained not 
only pleasure and riches, but 
lionours. All men honoured 
him, for his talents forced them 
to do so. When he was a boy 
he learned to look into things; 
but how much hod he done so 
when he was a man! With 
his astonishing memory, he 
seemed to know everything; 
and when, as an old man, he 
left liis business to his sons, 
then the men of learning and 
science gathered around him to 
I listen to the voice of his old 
age. 

All men also loved him; they 
loved him as one of the best 
and kindest of human beings. 
'J'hcy admired his unassuming 
manners; they liked his quiet 
gr.avc humour, and his pleasant 
jokes and anecdotes. It is said 
that whatever was the topic of 
cunversution, if he took it up, 
they were astonished by the 
treasures of knowledge which 
he drew from the mine they 
bad thus opened.. He could 
teach them new ideas in che¬ 
mistry; he was also learned in 
antiquity, metaphyics, medi¬ 
cine, and etymology. He had 
studied modem languages and 
literature, German logic, and 
German poetry. He allowed 
his mind, like a great cyclo¬ 
pedia, **to be opened at any 


letter his friends might choose 
to turn up.*' 

Who w'ould not honour such 
a man? His remarkable 
powers were preserved even to 
the day of his death. Ho lived 
till his 84th year, when ho saw 
death coming, and calmly waited 
for it. He thanked his Hea¬ 
venly Father for having been 
allowed to spend so many days 
on this earth, and that he had 
been able to employ them use¬ 
fully. God had intrusted him 
with more than “ ten lalciits,” 
and they had all ^ne sen'icc 
for his fellow-creatures. 

The world did not forget 
James Watt when he died; 
neither will they foi^t him. 
By public subscription a statue 
was .erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey; and on 
it an inscription by the gi'eat 
Lord Brougham was written.* 
A statue ivas erected over his 
burial-plgccin the parish church 
of Ilandsworth, neor Birming¬ 
ham ; another in his birth-plnce, 
at Greenock; another in Glas¬ 
gow, the place where he lived 
and worked. 

Statues of James Watt will 
never he wanting* As long as 
giant steam-engines, full of 
power and motion^ encompass 
the earth, brinmng the ends of 
the earth together, so that men 
know and love each other more; 
each will tell you to honour 
James Watt. Each strong giant 
may remind yon, was nuxde 
by a ihinkmg fmin, who * loohtd 
into thinys.* ** 

Would not you like, Willie, 
to copy that man? 
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THE FARTS OF A PLANT. 


P. We have spoken of the 
plant as a whole; now let us 
describe its or^'ans, ovparts. 

1 may ns well tell you here 
that the whole vegetable king¬ 
dom may be arranged into two 
divisions. Ist, The JFlowek- 
1N(J PLANTS {Phansrogamia)\ 
2ii(lly, The Floiveulkss- 
FLANp (^CrgploguMui). Tliesc 
hitter Ii:ii;p no llowcrs, ncitlier 
arc there the organs of rejiro- 
diictioii, tlic “seeds;” the new 
plants arc produced by minute 
particles called spores. In your 
lessons from the (iSreat Exhibi¬ 
tion,'" when Ave talked of the 
vegetable food in frigid coun¬ 
tries, yon heard of these plants. 

Ion. Yes; I remember them 
—they are the Lichens, Mosses, 
Sm-weeds, and Perns. 

P. True; these flowcrlcss 
plants are the lowest kinds of 
vegetable, and arc found in 
the frigid countries, wliilc tbe 
ilowcriiig plants (and the most 
beautiful doivers) are found in 
the warm tropics. Our lessons 
on botany will only relate to 
the flowering plants. 

Here is one. T^ook at it, and 
tell me the difierent parts you 
observe. 

Ion, Th is is a//uftercrip, papa! 
1 notice that it has a root, a 
stem, leaves, and u Loiver, and I 
suppose it has some seed! 

P. Yes. You have men¬ 
tioned the five principal parts; 

* “ Fireside Fsets from the Orest 
Eslilbitioii.*' • 
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w'C Avill begin by examining 
the Hoot. 

The Root. 

W. I obscn'c that it is the 
lotnpst part of the jdant. 

Joit. Secondly, it grows in a 
downward direction. (The stem 
of the plant gi'ows up in the air, 
towards the light; and the 
root grows doivinvards—in the 
earth—/iwH the light.) 

L. Tliirdly, the root has 
branches like the stem. Y'ou 
see that each branch becomes 
smaller, until, at 'last, they arc 
only mere fibres. 

Jon. What a multitude of 
small fibres there are, Lucy! 
How do they end? 

P. Bring the root to me. 
The ends of these fibres arc 
perhaps the most important 
organs in the plant, for they 
arc its mouths. 1 will ]>nt one 
or tAvo into the microscope, 
that you may sec them. Noav 
look! 

Ion. I can see, nicely. .Tiist 
notice, Lucy! At the end of 
each fibre there arc a number 
of A’cry spiall pores, just like 
the pores of a sponge. 

P. That is the case. I Avill 
give you the names of these 
parts. The small fibres arc 
called rootled, and these sponge- 
like organs arc called spongioles. 

Now that you have noticed 
the parts of the organ, I will 
tell You its functions. The 
spongioles are used to absorb 
the water from the earth. Thus, 
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I when the plant is growing, 
hundreds or thousands of these 
sjioiigioles are at work; they 
absorb the juices of the earth, 

( and convey them to the minute 
rootlets. The fluid is then 
passed up through the larger 
rootlets, and again through the 
largest rootlets, into the large 
stem, from whence it ascends 
the stem of the plant, and forms 
Hup. In this way, while there 
is moisture to be had, the roots 
feed the plant all day long. 
You see, therefore, how iin- 
])oi'tant it is, when transplanting 
a plant, to preserve the rootlets. 

H''. But suppose there is no 
moisture, papa? 

P. When the earth is very 
dry, they spread further, until 
they lin'd moisture. This will 
lead to some other points con¬ 
cerning routs. If you compare 
the roots of a tree with the 
branches, you will And that 
tlicv spread out beyond them. 
Tills is partly because the earth 
under the branches of the tree, 
is drier than the earth beyond. 
Again, it is necessary that the 
roots of a large tree should be 
longer, and should spread out 
w'idcr than the branches, to fix 
it firmly in the earth, so that it 
may not blow down by the 
wind. Some roots have many 
thousands of spungiolcs. Can 
you sec any other diflcrcnco 
between this rout and the stalk? 

L. Yes, the root 1ms no 
neither 1ms it any leaves, nor 
joints. May I cut off a piece, 
papa? I want to look inside. 

P, Yes. 

L. {Cutting the. root.) Here 
is another difference; the root 
has not anyptVA, so that it differs 


from tlie stem iu four respects; 
it 1ms neither buds, leaves, 
joints, nor jiith. 

P. Such a root is called a 
Fibrous root. In some plants 
the steins and branches possess 
tlio power of forming rootlets; 
yon all know that if you cut a 
slip from a ciirrnnt-trcc, and 
plant it, it will iVcqtuMitly form 
a root; the inpings of pinks and 
carnations have the sumo pro¬ 
perty. 

W. Not only do stems make 
new roots, 1 have kuowiivroots 
to form new stems, l^ome time 
ago, I noticed that there w’crc 
six young plants growing 
around one of tltc plum-trees, 
wliich are nailed against the 
garden-wall. The gardener 
said tluit they were shoots 
wliich had been sent up by the 
roots of the old tree; but he 
dug them up, because, he said, 
they weakened it. 

L. liosc-trecs and clierry- 
trccs grow in the same way; wc 
call the new shoots “suckers.” 

P. Many plants linvu this 
property, particularly Ihfgrasses 
and reeds. I rcmcinbcr show¬ 
ing you some courJi-gross, and 
tcriing you how troublesome it 
was. 

Jon. It had long white roots, 
with fibres Imaging to them; 
they looked more like stems. 

P. That is the proper name 
for them; they arc under¬ 
ground stems.** The slciiis, in¬ 
stead of growing above the 
earth, creep underneath for 
some distance; then they form 
new roots, get strength, and 
shoot upwards. By this plan 
of sending forth stems under¬ 
neath the ground, the couch- 
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grass and others extend ama¬ 
zingly. 

W. But they are very trou¬ 
blesome. 

jp. When they are not wanted 
they arc, but in some places 
they are very useful. Do you 
not rcineinber when the la¬ 
bourers were making the great 
railway hunk near our house? 

\V. Yes; and when they had 
finished they planted it witli 
turf and grass seed. They told 
me that in the course of a year 
the ro(:»ts of the gross would 
spread very, much, and bind 
together the particles of the 
earth. They were useful just 
in the same way as cow’s hair 
when it is mixed with mortar. 

V. In tlic same way grasses 
arc useful on banks of rivers, 
and coasts where there is loose 
shifting sand. You may have 

*scen long grasses and reeds 
growing by the river-side. In 
irolliind, particularly, there arc 
large tracts of sandy soil which 
arc only prevented from blow¬ 
ing over the country by the 
reeds which liavc been planted 
in them. 

IK. What sort of a root do 
you call a carrot, papa? 

P. The carrot is mci-ely a 
imri of a root; it is a slor& of 
fleithy nourishment saved up for 
the following year. There arc 
many plants, such ns the carrot, 
parsnip, and beetroot, which 
live for two seasons.- The first 
year they only produce leaves 
without flowers, and lay up n 
store of nourishment in their 
fleshy roots; the n^t year this 
nourishment enables them to 
produce flowers and seeds. | 

W. But why don’t the roots I 
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I do the whole thing at once? 
Why don’t they give the plants 
all the nourishment they want 
to make flowers and seeds 
during the first year, instead oi 
saving it up? 

P. Ah, that is an interesting 
question; the answer is, the 
pkinls are not strong enough to 
take it. This is the case in 

TEMi'RBATKCOUNTIUaS, bccaUSC 
there is iiot much iieat; but it ' 
is different in the tropical | 
COUNTRIES. If you w'cro to 
cultivate these vegetables in the 
tropics, the roots would not 
form a store of nourishment. 

It would not be necessary; 
the moisture and heat of the 
climate would strengthen the 
plant so that it would grow 
up,' and produce its flowers and 
seeds in a year. 

This is the case particularly 
with the potato. In its native 
climate, the warm part of South 
America, very little fleshy sub- 
stance is wanted for the j'oung 
plants of the next year; so that 
thci'c the potatoes arc so small 
it is not worth while to cultivate 
them; but if you were to bring 
one over to England, the plant 
would find it necessary to make 
much larger “fleshy 8torc.s” 
for the next year; thus it would 
produce for. us potatoes whicli 
are worth eating. 

There arc plants in the dry 
tropics which have fleshy roots 
from another cause, but these we 
must leave now. You see how it 
is that the carrot,parsnip, potato, 
&c., arc the vegetables of the 
temperate countries in par¬ 
ticular. 

Ion. Yes. Because it is too 
cold for them to come to per- 
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fection the first year. The 
trutli is, that they lay up a good 
store of nourisliiiiciit to make 
flowers and seed the next rear; 
then we pull up the poor plants, 
and take tlic nourishment for 
ourselves. 

IV. It is just as bad as when 
the Sfjyo Palm forms an im¬ 
mense quantity of pith to be 
used for ripening its fruit— 
then men cut down the poor 
tree, and take out the pith for 
themselves. 

L. Or, just as bad as when 
the bees lay up n store of honey 
for the winter; we rob and kill 
the poor bees, and take the 
honey for ourselves. Or, just 
as bad as when a confiding old 
hen makes a great cackling to 
rejoice at tlie egg she has laid 
—^\’Oii know w'liat we do. 

W. Yes; we rejoice with licr 
(that is called sympatiiyy^ and 
as wc know that tlie egg con¬ 
tains a store of nourisliinent 
for the young chick, w'C take it 
for ourselves. 

1\ No more, Willie! I am 
afraid you are going to confess 
all the ofieiices that man com- 
jiiils against the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms to obtain 
food; if so, you will make a 
long catalogue. 

I should tell you that the 
potato from its spherical shape, 
is called a tuuku. The carrot, 
parsnip, and others have the 
general name rLfiSiir nooTS, 
while to those which consist of 
nnmerous scales, such as the 
lily and anion, w’c give the name 
of nuLiis. Some bulbs such as 
the crocus, are nearly solid. 

^ L. Now let me count up the 
difierent varieties of roots. 


Plants may bo arranged accord¬ 
ing to the shape of their roots. 
Some have only ^fibrous roots, sueh 
as the butter-oups and the doisy. 

Others have also ereeping steim 
which runs along under ground. 

Others hsYe^shg roots, such as 
the carrot, turuij), mangel-wurzel, 
radish, parsnip, beet-root, Ac. 

Others form sereml tubers, 
such as the potato; others liave 
bulbs, sucli as the lily, onion, &e. 

jP. Plants may also be ar¬ 
ranged in classes .according to 
the time their roots last. • 1 told 
you that tliusc wkich grow, 
flower, and die in one year, arc 
called annuals} those which last 
two years arc biennials; while 
tlicrc arc others which die down 
to the groniid during the winter, 
and send iqi new stems in the 
spring, for more than two years 
—these arc called perennials. 

W. Let me repeat that, 
papa! 

Plants aro divided, according to 
the time which their roots last, 
into annuals, biennials, perennials. 

P. If you like, you inaj'itlso 
arrange ])lants according to the 
places ill which tliuir roots 
grow. Shall I mentiou the 
places ? 

Ion. Yes, do, papa, please. 

P. The roots of some plants 
grow ill fresh water, such ns the 
well-known bulbous root, the 
hyacinth, the roots of dm-k-vceed, 
and of the water lily also; these 
are called Jluvwl plants, from 
the Latin flumena river; others 
grow ill the sea, these are culled 
marine plants, from tlie Latin 
mare, the sea; others flx their 
roots in the trunks of trees, 
•such as the nusletoe and the ivy 
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->thcso arc called parasitical 
plants; while those wliicli grow 
on the land are culled terres¬ 
trial. 

W. I will repeat the divi¬ 
sions— 

Plan Is limy hanrrangoil accord¬ 
ing to Ihi; place in wliicli llicir 
roiii.s gi’o'.v, into llnvinl, innriiii'. 
pui'iisrticul, and- torrcstrinl plants. 

They are just like the mam- 
mals—they live on the earth, 
in the water, and on the trees. 

I\ Instead of snying iliivial 
un<I marine plants, you may 
Ccill all those which live in the 
water uipiaflc plants, from the 
Latin ward af/U(tj water. 

\V. IJcfore w'C leave olT, 
papa, we will iiinke up another 
iiiemory lesson and sny it. 

Memory Lesson 2. TIIK 

^ rAkrs OF A plaisit— 
. TUP ROOT. 


1. The. Root of n phint is that 
part ichich yrows doicnivardfrom j plants. 




the Ughtf into the eartlij towards 
the moisture. 

2. It mag he distinguished from 
a stem hg having no pith, bu^, 
leaves, or joints, and bg having 
minute orgam called **spongioles.” 
There, are parts resembling roots 
which creep under the earth, but 
these are. “ underground stems.’' 

3. The functions of the root 
aj'e ie absorb nourishment for the 
plant, and to fix it ,firmlg in the 
ground. 

4. The. roots of plants difer 
in their shape. Home have ontg a 
lilu'ous root; while in others we 
find also “underground stems,*’ 
“Jleshg roots," “ tubers" and 
“ bulbs." 

5. Hoots also differ in the time 
during which they last; and are 
either annwd, biennial, or peren¬ 
nial. 

1>. Roots also grow in different 
places; theg absorb nourishment 
either from the land, the icaler, 
or trees. Thus we hare terres¬ 
trial, aquatic, and piwasitical 


I lapuovB the ims.'iing luuirs, 

For time is on tlio w iiig; 

Pip lumpy from the llowors, 

Anil merrily merrily sing. 

All folly ends in sadness, 

And tronlilc it will bring; 

]juI wisdom lends to gliulnci^s, 

And merrily merrily sing. 

Repine' lot, if from labour 
Yoiir iionlth mid comfort spring; 

Work hard, and help your neighbour, 
And merrily merrily sing. 

Store not your minds with fable, 

To truth your homage bring; 

Do all tho good yon ore oblo. 

And merrily merrily uug. niCKSON. 
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P. Kixfi Richard III. died 
ill the buttle ol‘ Bosworth-Acld, 
in the year 1485; nnd Henry 
'L’lulor, Eurl of Riehiuond, was 
crowned kin<; in his stead. The 
crown was found in tlic buttlc- 
iicld, nnd was placed on the 
head of Henry. Then all the 
soldiers of the army shouted 
*• Lonff live Kinff Henry VIJ. /” 
to the satisfuciioii of most of 
the English nation. 

Henry was connected with 
the House of Lancaster, as his 
grandmother, Catherine, Avas, 
you may remember, the ividow 
of Henry V. There was a 
])rincess still living, named 
Elizabeth, ivho was the daugh¬ 
ter of King Edward IV., and 
sister to the young princes 
who were murdered; she thcrc- 
I'ore belonged to the House of 
York. A few months atltcr liis 
coronation, Henry married 
Elizabeth, nnd then the nation 
were more pleased than before, 
tor they said, “The Houses of 
York and Lancaster are now! 
united, and thus the civil wars < 
will end.” 

Ion. And if Henry and Eli¬ 
zabeth had any children, those 
children would be descended 
from both houses? 

P. Yes. This first step was 
a wise one. The people thought, 
“Now Ave have a aviso king!” 
and so they had, truly. He, 
King Henry, as he sat on his 
throne, was observing, and 
thoughtful. 

He thought of himself first,* 


I perhaps. “I nm king, and I 
I liuA'e to rule all these people, 
; clcrg}’-, and nobles; I huA'o 
, power, because the greater part 
of the pco])le, nnd the greater 
. part of the nobles, wish me to 
; rule. If I Avish to rni^o an 
I army, the nobles will not attend 
I Avith their va-suls, as in the 
, times of the feiida]^ system; 
blit they must pf^' their ^ys^r- 
1 tax, or ‘ scutage.* The pco- 
! pie, too, Avill pay heavy tuxes; 
and their IMcmhers of Varlia- 
ment will grant mu su]>plies.” 

When he looked at the 
Clerg r, he found that instead 
of being pour they Avcrc im¬ 
mensely rich; they possessed 
I nearly one-filth of nil the land? 

I But they Averc losing their 
i poAver over the people, who 
I liad heard and road the truth. 

I They now cared little for the 
, Tope. The Bluiitugenct race 
' had expired, nnd the Papal 
! system and the Eeudul system 
, had begun to expire also. 

I lie next noticed the Barons. 
They still hud great power; 
and he thought to himself, “As 
long as these men arc thus 
strong, they Avill quarrel and 
keep the kingdom in a broil; 
thus I shall never he able to 
keep order: I Avill try and 
humble them.” 

Then he looked at tlic Peo¬ 
ple. The people, as I told yon, 
Avcrc now important. They had 
power in governing the nation, 
because their representatives 
coidd speak for them. As 1 
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said, the representatives met to 
grant the supplies; and if they 
required any privileges for the 
people, they would expect the 
king to grant their requests 
before they paid him his money. 

The people had become 
more independent during the 
late wars and disorders. They 
seemed to have “privileges’* 
enough; and now that there 
was peace, they seemed more 
inclined to work and get riches 
than to trouble themselves 
about parliaments. They knew 
that when' thc^ king called a 
parliament, ho^ wished to get 
new snp])lic8, for which they 
must pay new taxes. So it was 
the practice of many people to 
attend only to their own uilairs, 
and to have as little to do with 
politics as possible. Some would 
pray to be excused from scmling 
ai^ rcprcseiitntivcs, saying, 
.“Oh, w'e arc too poor!” (for 
the representatives were ptiul 
for their serviecs)—or they 
would say, “ We live too far off” 
—or, “ We cannot find any re¬ 
presentative to send.” Then the 
king would tell the sheriff of 
their county to force some one 
to attend. 

As the nobles, w'ho formed- 
the House of fjords^ had to pay 
“scutage,” they also did not 
much like to meet. When 
the House of Lorrls was sum¬ 
moned, the members would 
send word that they w- re ill, or 
very poor, or were busy. One 
bishop, it is said, sent word that 
he was extremely fat, and there¬ 
fore could not come! If they 
had spoken the truth, they 
would have said, “ Wo do not 
wont to pay any taxes.” 
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I Wlien the thoughtful king 
had noticed all these things, he 
determined to get money in 
various ways, and save it; then 
ho would be rich, and indepen¬ 
dent of the nobles and people. 
He saw that while the Feudal 
system lasted, the nobles could 
hinder the government of the 
king; then he said to himself, 
“I will break do^Vn their power, 
and increase the power of the 
people. With the riches which 
1 shall save, 1 will myself be 
independent of tlie people. 
Then I need not cull any par¬ 
liaments ; I will make my own 
laws, and I will iucrensc the 
power of the king to a higher 
pitch than it has ever been 
carried before.” 

W. And did he do so? 

P. Yes, he succeeded; for I 
told you that he was a thinking 
man. But let me first tell you 
how he was hindered. 

For .*1 long time his reign was 
marked by plots and conspira¬ 
cies. The ]icoplu hud been too 
much ‘accustomed to distur¬ 
bances for all to be quiet at 
once. It was to bo expected, 
that if there were any relations 
cither of liichard Ill. or 
Edward IV. living, they Avould 
fight for the crown. But the 
only person to be feared was 
llichard lll.’s nephew, the 
vouiig Earl of Warwick. He, 
however, was not fifteen years 
old, and was almost an idiot; 
.so Henry confined him in the 
Tower. 

But this step did not secure 
peace. A young man named 
Lambert Simnel came forward, 
and boldly .declared that ho was 
the young Earl of Warwiek, 
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and that ho liad just escaped I Perkin Warheck, went to see 
from the Tower. It appears ! the duchess, and called her his 
that as lie was a very good* | aunt. The duchess was one of 
looking young man, some no- j the king's enemies; and when 
hies who wished to dethrone; she saw the young man, she 
lleniy had persuaded him to was delighted. She said there 
say this. They raised an army, was no doubt that he was her 
and attacked the king; but nephew, for he had the family 
Henry routed them with great likeness. Many nobles also 
slaughter, and took Lambert believed, and a great confede- 
Simiicl prisoner. racy was formed to support 

The king knew that the him. James IV., King of S^ot- 
yoiith had been persuaded to land, also was quite persuaded 
ilo what he did by other people, that he was Edward IV.’s son; 
so ho did not kill him, or send and he gave him a young hidy, 
him to prison; he made him a . named Lady Cathcnifc Gordon, 
turnspit in his kitchen, and to be his wife. * 
afterwards, ns ho behaved him- Warbcck, however, did not 
self very well, he was trusted succeed. After raising troops 
to take care of the king's falcons and failing two or three times, 
and hawks. he put himself at the head of 

The next great disturbance some rebels in Cornwall, and 
broke out when Henry had been besieged Exeter. Here he failed, 
king seven or eight years. It and ho was obliged to surrender 
was far more serious than the ns prisoner. • 

former. Suddenly a young His life might perhaps have 
man appeared, saying that he been spared; but while in prison 
W’lUt one of the sons of Edward ! he formed n conspiracy with 
IV., who, yon know, had been | the young Earl of Warwick, 
murdered by their cruel uncle, I who, yon know, was imprisoned 
Kicharil HI. Hut this young I in the Tower. Thcybotluigreed 
man said, “Nol this was nut, to run away, and try again lor 
true; the men who had been the kingdom; but their schemes 
paid to murder them did not were discovered. Warbcck was 
like to kill both, and had al- hanged at Tyburn, and the 
lowed him to escape from the young earl was beheaded on 
Tower.” Tower Hill. 

A sister of Edward IV., Thus did the king rid himself 
culled the Duchess of Bur- of both enemies at once. He 
gundy, was still living. So the then proceeded to carry out the 
young man, whose name was plans which I mentioned at first. 


AN EPITAPH AT CHICHSSTBR. 

Hbbb lies an old soldier, whom all must applaud, 
Who fouglit many battles at home and abroad; 
But the hottest engagement he ever was in. 

Was the conquest of in the battle of tin. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LONDON—^MOKAL CONDITION. 


“Mv DKAn ClIlLDRKN,— 

“ ‘Now for some more “genc- 
rnl j)iirticiihirs,” ’ said my friend. 
‘J have nut quite done AvitU 
tfie question of convrvanors. 
Nut only tlic jiersonafj but the 
pnrcrl and letter conveyance in 
Ijondon is important. Tlic 
hinall parcels are conveyed by 
carriers’ car^^s, and by the Lou¬ 
don Tarccls Delivery Company; 
the large parcels arc conveyed 
by waggon and railway. But 
the parcel conveyance bns be¬ 
come less important, as the 
means of pers(jnnl conveyance 
1 ms inercased.” * 

TV. Yes. I suppose that 
people curry their own ])nrccls! 

‘ But the most surprising 
part is the conveyance of the 
letters. This is managed by an 
establishment called the Post 
Q/Ace,whic]i is atrulyw'ondcrful 
]dace. The business is managed 
in this way. The great metropo¬ 
lis is divided into “circuits”; all 
tile places within three miles of 
the Post Office are said to be in 
“ the three-mile circuit,” and the 
letters arc collected and deliver¬ 
ed no less than ten times per day. 
In those places outside the 
three-mile circle the deliveries 
are less frequent. Since the 
introduction of the pen' -y-post- 
:tgc, tlic number of letters has 
increased enormously. The 
London letters alone, for 14th 
Pebruary, 18S0, numbered 
187,037; the number of news- 
jiapers posted in the year is more 
than 70,000,000. The postoge 
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collected in London in 184S 
amounted to £876,351. 

“‘Now,’ said my friend, 

‘ shell I tell you of the “ moral 
condition” of London?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, ph'asc.’ 

“‘The AIOKAL CONDITION of > 
.*i city is closely comu cted with ' 
its sanitary condition. One ; 
relates, as 3*011 knov.*, to the 
hcaltli of the hod}', the other 
to the health of the mind. 
When a man’s mind is health}', 
so that he tries to act in an 
honest and proper manner, wc 
may say tlmt he is in good 
moral condition. But as the 
health of the mind depends 
very much on the health of the 
body, so the mornl condition of 
a people depends very mncli on 
their sanilari/ condition. Do you 
understand tliat? 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I said; ‘ when the in- ' 
habitants of a city try always to j 
do right, it is sold to be in a | 
good moral condition; and, 
when the greater part arc bad 
men, the city is said to he in 
an tnnnoral condition. So I 
thought of the dishonest jico- 
plc — the ])ickpockct8 and 
thieves; of the lazy people—the 
beggars; and of the drunken 
people. Then I thought of 
the policemen, who keep them 
in oiilci'; of the magistrates, 
who correct them; and of the 
jails in which they are confined. 

“Inext thought of the moral 
people; of the industrious poor, 
who work hard to earn an ho- 
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nest penny; of the savings* 
banks, where their earnings ore 
stored; of the schools, where 
sick and poor children are 
taught; of the churches and 
clmpcls, where nil may “ hear of 
Heaven, and learn the way”; 
of the hospitals and almshouses, 
which those who loved God built 
for their fellow-creatures; and 
of all the societies which spread 
the knowledge of God amongst 
the heathen. 

“ ‘ Blit,’ my friend continued, 
‘the thkvc't and pici'pockets 
of London are not so numerous 
as they used to lie. The beg- 
gara arc more numerous, and 
arc almost us bad: it is said 
that of the London beggars, 
nine out of ten are gross im¬ 
postors, and convicted vagrants, 
i and of these the very worst arc 
the blind and cripples. They 
follow their profession almost 
as regularly ns tradesmen. 
There is a society, called the 
Mendicity Society, formed to 
suppress these vagabonds, but 
neither their agents nor the 
police can prevent strect-beg- 
\ ging. In 1S37 the jiolice took 
: into custody 4,=100 beggars. 

“ ‘ Now. tell me aliuut the Po¬ 
licemen,’ I asked. 

“‘The London Police were 
established by Sir llobcrt Peel 
in 1B29. The whole number 
of men in 1850 was 4,805; 
besides 584 serjeants, 123 in¬ 
spectors, and 18 superinten¬ 
dents. They arc arranged in 18 
divisions, according to the let¬ 
ters of tho alphabet; the letter 
shows the divisions to which a 
policeman belongs, and is mark¬ 
ed on his blue coat. Part of the 
“ force” are on duty daring the 


day, and a gi'eater part during 
the night. Their duties arc 
very heavy; eveiy two months 
out of three a policeman does 
night-duty for 9 hours (from 9 
at night until 6 in the morn¬ 
ing) ; he w'alks nearly 20 miles 
per day, as he goes his rounds; 
and attends charges before the 
magistrates. The number of i 
Police Offices is nineteen. Here 
magistrates sit to examine 
otfenders and commit them for 
trial. When a prisoner has j 
committed what u called a j 
felony, he. is tried at one of the | 
Criminal Courts. Tho principal J 
of these is culled the Old Bailey. i 

“ ‘ There arc several prisons • 
belonging to the criminal ' 
courts, in which prisoners are | 
kept. That belonging to the Old 
Bailey is called Newgate. Be- * 
sides Newgate, there are ten 
other large jails. There Bre 
also prisons, not for felons, but 
for those who are in debt and 
cannot pay. The two principal 
of these arc the Queen's Bench 
prison, and Wliitccross Street. 
Men arc not now imprisoned ' 
fur debt so much ns they used ; 
to be. 

“ ‘ But we have had enough 
of tho dark side. Suppose we 
look at the better side of the 
picture. Certainly there are > 
vast numbers of people who , 
arc honest and industrious 
also. Tho Savings-Bvnks of 
London are places in which . 
working men may put their 
money in safety, and receive a 
good rate of interest for it. 

“‘During the year 1848, 
£4,205,451 was deposited in 
these banks. But it is said that 
not all of this was placed there 
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by tlio working classes; people ftbn was founded for receiving 
of the middle ranks place their and reforming young crimi- 
money in these banks for the nals when Sscharged from 
sake of the laige **interest" prison, 
allowed. “ * Besides all these hospitals, 

* It appears, too, that it is there are vast numbers of insti- 
the habit of the Londoners to tntions, small and largo, called 
work for the sake of others as either almshoif^es or asylums, 
well as themselves; for London —such as the Blind Asylum, 
is filled with all kinds of chari- Asylum for the Deaf and I)umb, 
table institutions. There arc &c. There are hundreds ‘ of 
many Hospitals. At St. public schools for giving in- 
Bartholomcw'sHospital, 71,573 structiou to the poor; and 
patients were relieved. Guy's teachers for these schools arc 
Hospital Tt'as founded by Tho- trained at the “trainingschools’* 
mas Guy, a* bookseller; who of the National Society, the 
himself expended £18,793 on British and Foreign Society, 
the building, and left £219,419 the Home and Colonial Society, 
for its support. In 1829, a and other societies. Tlicre are 
citizen named Thomas Hunt, laige public schools, such as 
left £200,000 to the hospital at those of Christ’s Hospital, St. 
his death. These are wonder- Paul’s, Westminster, the Char- 
ful amounts of money; they terhouse. Merchant Tailors, and 
l^avc been truly called * princely the City of London. There arc 
sums.* St. Thomas’s Hospital, more than 600 places of wor- 
in the Borough, has an income ship—about 300 churches; and 
of £25,000 per year. Besides above 300 chapels, 
these there are St. George’s, “‘But these things alone, 
Middlesex, tho London, West- only show part of the moral 
minster, Marylebone, and Pad- condition of London. Weean- 
dington. University College, not reckon the moral condition 
King’s College, Charing Cross of a city only by the money 
Hospital, and other smaller spent. The private treatment 
establishments of the kind; the of one person by another, and 
income of all those establish- the general character of tho 
ments must be immense; some ncoplc; and, above all, the 
depend on voluntaiy contribu- honour they pay to God who 
tions alone. gives them all things, are the 

“ < The BedUim Hospital^ and best proofs of their moral con- 
i iSir. Luke\ are large establish- dition.’ 
ments for the insai»c. “Such, dear children, are a 

“ * The Foundling Hdspitaivrna few of the facts which my friend 
established for poor deserted told me on this subject. I hope 
children. they will interest you. 

*( (The Miudalen Hoapitalyrtm ** Believe mo 

. established for females; and, Your alfisctionate friend, 

“ * The Phibei^threpic .Inntiit^ Henry Young." 
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THE NINE CLASSES OF WOKDS. 


Tjesson 6. THE ADVERBS. 

P. We are poin;; to talk 
about “Adverbs.” You know 
that the Latin word Ad means 
to, or added to. I snjiposc, 
therefore, tiiat you can easily 
imagine what is meant by an 
Adverb. 

Ion. I suppose it means a 
word added to a verb. Let me 
sec if I can add any words to 
a verb. 1 nm mnning quickly; 
I am running now; 1 am run¬ 
ning slowly; 1 am running 
MUM ; I will run fAere; I will 
run everywhere \ I will run a 
lUtle ; I will run presently ,* I 
will run soon. It is very cosy 
to add words to a verb. 

W. Those words, Ion, arc 
very much like the adjectives, 
which we add to nouns. Just 
as adjectives tell you the quality 
of the nouns, so adverbs tell 
vou something about verbs, 
^mo tell you how the action 


is done*, others tell you tc/iere, 
or when it is done. 

P. But I should tell you that 
some adverbs are added to 
ADJECTIVES. You may add 
one to the adjective “better;” 
thus: much bettci^ a little 
sweeter, if yoi^ please; very 
nice tea; rather good toast. 

L. Now, I think I can de¬ 
scribe an ^verb. 

A word which is added to a verb 
to toll us Bomothing about it, is 
called an adverb; adverbs arc 
sometimes added to adjectives. 
Example — Nicely, well, slowly, 
rather, very, Ac. • 

W. We must not forget that 
an adverb is another dqiendeut 
word; it is the servant of the 
verb, just as the adjective is the 
servant of the noun. 

Jon. More—it is the servant 
of the adjective also; it is the 
servant of a servant. 

P. You may now go through 
your parsidg exercise. 


JVo. 0. PABStffo Exsaoisa. 

My eldest brother [con sing] ninny songs nleely. Your foolish sister 
will cut her finger presently. Look I she [has hurt] faerself very much. 
Come, little John, dance I you can dance famously. No I will not.* Sit down, 
you silly boy. Columbus discovered America; it then contained many 
Inhabitants. He nearly lost his balance. Parrots talk loudly. Birds warble 
sweetly. Tliey liop about prettily. Potatoes will be boiled soon. Z [am 
coming] immediately. He [was shotl tbnv, dUfcctly. 



* *• Not **'shews JMF mmA JolM'wlll dance. 
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Lenon 7. THE AIITICLES. 

P. Did you never notice how 
strangely the nouns sound if 
used alone? Listen— 

I saw boy comiTig down street 
riding liorra. lie fell on stones; 
it was nccidcnt. 

L, You want the words « 
and the. Hcforc “accident” 
you would uf'c an; you would 
say, “ an accident.” 

P. These little words arc 
called oW/e/es; they arc placed 
before nouivj to show whether 
they arc used in n general or 
particular ivny. You know that 
anything Avhich is general re¬ 
lates to many things; mid that 
anything particular relates to 
only one thing. 

Then, if I say, “Tiring me 
f/n stone,” it may mean any 
stone in our garden; or any 
stone in our street; or any 
stone -in tliis world. “Bring 
me a stone ” is .a vciy general 
remark. 

Blit, suppose that I say bring 
me the stone. How many stones 
j have you to choose from then? 

I TV. Wc can only choose one 
. stone—the stone which you arc 
I talking about—that is a intr- 

I 

I 


tkular remark, because you 
point out the stone yon want. 

P. And yon may thus re¬ 
member that the article 
because it points out a particu¬ 
lar object, is called the Dejiidte 
Article. The article o, docs 
not point out any particular 
object, tliercforc it is called the 
Iwhjimte Article. 

L. Is not an another article? 

P. No. An is merely the 
indefinite article a, with »added 
to it for a certain purpose. 
You know that people often 
speak.very quickly, and run 
tiieir w'ords together; thus, if wc 
said “ a owl,” men would soon 
join the two vowels together 
and say “oowl,” which would 
sound like yowl. 

W. And that is not proper. 
Tf I were an owl, I should he 
ofTcndcd if anybody called me 
that. 

P. So, also, you cannot say 
“ a egg,” very nicely—^yoii would 
soon pronounce “a-ngg.” Thus 
you see that when a ivord 
begins with a vowel, 3 'ou nsc the 
indefinite article with an n ad¬ 
ded to it to separate the voivels. 

L. So there are two articles— 
The definite article, the; and— 
The indefinite article a, or an. 


I 
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Tlie boy gave an applo to a girl. A liorao and an am ara useful beasts. 
Tho man bought a pig, an antelope, and the great black bull. 


Can I another bear to see’ 

Preferred and honour’d above mo, 

And feel no inward pain 7 
Then in my heart will Jesus dwell. 

For Bnoh kind feelings please liiin well, 
And shall hialove obtain. 
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INDUSTRY. 


TfXB MAR WHO 

P. Watt was a useful nan, 
because he improved the steam- 
cn<;ine. Just as he Improved 
the means of conveyance by 
Iniiil, so there was another 
man useful in forming convey¬ 
ances by water. 

I need hardly tell you how 
useful good conveyances arc. 
1 mentioned to you once before 
tliat in selling goods their value 
oflen depends much on the 
place where they are sold. 
Supposing the com in Russia 
to bo too abundant, and that 
the people cannot use it; then, 
much of it is valueless. But if 
that corn be brought to Eng¬ 
land, the English will pay a 
good price for it. For this 
change in its value, the Rus¬ 
sians may thank the conveyance 
which brought it here. 

IF. But then you have to 
take off the expense of convey¬ 
ing the com—so much for every 
bushel, 1 snppose; thus, you 
lessen the profit. 

P. Yea; the more you pay 
for conveying the com, the 
less profit you get on it; so, it 
is very important to get con¬ 
veyance os cheaply and os 
quickly as possible. 

ion. I can tell when quick 
conveyances are useful; when 
you carry articles that will 


MADB CARALS. 

periah. You told ns that a 
boat-load of mackerel when 
brought to Billingsgate is some¬ 
times worth £200, bu^ that if 
the boat should h[|ppen not to 
reach BlUingsgate until the next 
morning, its load would be 
worth about 20s. 

W. And, if yogi send milk 
to London in the summer-time, 
and it does not arrive quickly, 
the conveyance may mcreose 
its value, instead of increasingit. 

P. Not only quickness, but' 
cheapness in conveyance must 
also be attended to. There are 
largo forests of timber in Rus¬ 
sia. Snppose the trees to be 
cut down and lopped, and 
convoyed easily to London, 
they would be worth many 
thousands of pounds. But 
these trees now remain where 
they are; for, there are no rooeb, 
or'means of conveyance near 
them. • If they were felled, they 
must be brought down the 
mountain-side, and over many 
rugged places, where horses 
and carte could not come, for 
thcreare no roads. So, the trees 
remain where they ar^ of little 
or no value to man. 

L, Because, to remove them 
you would have to give as much 
labour as the trees would be 
■worth. 
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P. Certainly. Thus, he who Aongh the steam-engine hod 
can improve conveyances, by to be fed with coal instead of 
makingtbemqnickerorcbeaper, com, its food is cheaper, and it 
does good. The cheapest mev- does more work for its food 
my pmoers are those which than the horse does, 
xeqoireno expense to simport L, But yon were going, papa, 
them, or keep them up. Thus, to tell us of a man who formed 
a ship is a cheaper conveyance means of conveyance by water. 
than a coach; why? P. Ah! so I was. You must 

L. Because the ship is moved know, then, that goods cun be 
by the win^ which does not conveyed by water from one 
cost anything to fe^ it, as part of a country to another, 
horses do : it drives the TF. Yes; on the rteers. 

sails before it without charging P. The rivers, however, like 

for its services. the wind, were not always 

W. And it does not die, as exactlysnchas theywerewishcd . 
the horses do, giving people the to be. It was often wished 
expense to buy new ones. that they would run in a straight 

P. At the same time, the line, instead of forming a line 
vrind is^ like many others who like a serpent—a wave line. 

^ve their services for nothing; /on. That is because rivers 
it cannot always be depended cannot flow up hill: in their 
upon. It receives no wages, so course they must run in the 
it is perfectly free; it comes lowest ground. So, if a river 
« and goes whenever its fancy in its coarse comes to a hill, it 
may please; and, after helping must flow round it, instead of 
the ships which are going keying straight on. 
sonthwara, it suddenly changes P. And in some parts the dis¬ 
and takes an interest in those tanco round such a hill is thirty 
travelling eastward or west- or fifty miles; while, if the river 
ward. ^ could only flow over or through 

So when Watt improved the thohill, its course mightmuasure 
I steam-engine, men changed only five miles. Tims, as rivers 
their servant the wind for water; were not found quite con vctii- 
. the water formed steam, and ent, men found a remedy; they 
I conveyed them over the water, cut deep places for the water to 
\ W. But they allow the wind flow iii—they bored tunnels 
i also to help them when it will; through the hills, inude **cut- 
I for the great steam-packets tings** in places which were 
I havjl^ sails, so that when the^y too high, and embankments in 
are travelling in the right djir the parts which were too low, 
rection, the steam and.^wind so that the water could easily 
i mav work together. flow in the way that they wished 

I P. True; and when steam —in a straight line. 

; was made to work on the land L. must have taken a 
—to move railway cwviagos— great deal of trouble, 
tlien,* not' only quickness but P. Certainly they did: but 
cheapness was gained; fofe al- they knew that if you wish to 
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have evcTTthilkg exactly aa job 
want ity you must not expect to 
find it ready*niade, but must 
take the pains to it. These 
artificial rivers which the men 
made are called Cabals. 

Oh, yes! We know what 
camds are! And are you going 
to tell us of one of the men who 
made the canals? 

P. Yes. Once there was a 
time when the people of Eng¬ 
land had no canals: they let 
the old rivers run on in their 
old roundabout way,' and of 
course the barges and boats had 
to go in that way too. Good 
patient people! 

But they had long heard of 
canals. They had heard of the 
mighty canal of China—the 
Imperial Canal, which is two 
liuiidred feet brood, and ex¬ 
tends southward from Pekin 
nine hundred miles. What a 
canal that is for Chinamen to 
cut! 

Then, they had heard ru¬ 
mours of the canals of ancient 
days—^how the old Egyptians 
were said to haye cut a canal 
between the lied Sea and the 
Mediterranean; how the Greeks 
and llomnns used to cut canals; 
and that the Boinans mode one 
for England, from Peterborough 
to Lincoln. The gentlemen of 
England who live at home at 
ease knew all about their hard¬ 
working neighbours the Dutdi — 
whnt multitudes of canals they 
had cut in their large watering- 
place called Holland: they him 
seen the canals of France, 
too, especially the great canal 
of Languedoc, which joins the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic; 
this is sixty feet broad, and is 


A hundred and fifty miles long; 
it was finished in 1681; alto¬ 
gether, twelve thousand men 
had worked at it during a 
course of fifteen years; and it 
had cost twelve hnndi^ thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

With such an example it was 
time for the English people to 
be doing something of the 
same kind; but they still lived 
at ease—they let old Time pass 
on, and the rivers flow on, and 
they themselves stood still. 
Fifty years passed away—the 
year 1*731 came; but sfill there 
were no English *canals. It 
was about 1752, a hundred 
years ago, when the first modem 
canal was begun; it was, after 
some time, made twelve miles 
long, and w'os called the Sankeg 
Canals and although it cost 
much money, it turned out a 
profitable speculation. • 

A profitable speculation I 
That set the people a-thinking. 
Other parties said thev would 
try to make canals. A noble¬ 
man, named the Duke of 
Bridgewater, determined to 
make one. He hod some very 
rich coal-mines in a place callea 
Worsley, about seven miles from 
Manchester; but these coals 
were not of ^at value, because 
there were no means for con¬ 
veying them to some place 
where they might be used. 
The duke's father had, more 
than 120 years ago, in the year 
1732, obtained an act of Parlia- . 
ment for making a canal; but 
ho had not done so, because the 
expense of the work would be 
so enormous, and because there 
did not seem to be any man 
•who could perform so difilcult 
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a voi%. When, however, the 
Sankey Canal bad been made, 
the case was diflercnt. It was 
believed that Englishmen could 
make canals, and there was one 
Englishman who seemed to 
believe that he could make 
any canal in apy place. This 
man came forward and told the 
duke that he would make the 
canal from the coal>mineB at 
Worsl^ to Manchester; it was 


I 

true that there were immense 
diffleulties, but they could be 
surmounted. “And he felt 
sure," he said, “that he would 
surmount them, if the duke 
would let him tiy.** And the 
duke did so. 

The name of this man was 
Javbs Bbindley; but who ho 
was, and what he did, I have 
not time to tell vou now. Yon 
shall hear about him next week. 


« INDUSTRY. 

FaubO not to dream of the fhtare before us. 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us; 

Hark how Creation’s deep musical ohoms. 

Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven! 

Never the ocean wave falters in flowing; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 

** Labour is worship! ’’—^the robin is singing; 

Labour is worsliip I “—^the wild bee is ringing; 

Listen I that eloquent whisper, upspringing. 

Speaks to thy soul ftnm out nnture’s heart 
From the dark eloud flows the life-giving shower; 

From the rough sod comes the soft-breathing flower; 

From the smml insect the rich coral bower; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part 

Labour is life 1. ’Tis the still water fklleth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth: 

Keep the wateh wQnnd| for the dark mat sssaileth; 

Flowers droop and die in the stiUness of nooU. 

Labour is glory !•—the flying doud lightens; 

Only the waving wing changes and Irnghtens; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens: 

Play the sweet keys, wooldst thou keep them in tone. 

Labour is rest from th# sorrows that greet us; 

Best from all peijto vexations that meet ns; 

Best firom sin-promptings that ever entreat us; 

Rest from world-syrens that lore us to ill. 

TPbrh /—and pore shimbtrs shall wait on thy pillow: 

Work /—thou shalt ride over eare’s coming pillow; 

Lie not down wearied ’neath w(f s weeping willow: 

Worik with a stgnt heart and resolute will 1 

xaa* pbabom osoooD. 
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L. You have talked to ns, 
papa, of the dutinctioiui be¬ 
tween a plant and an animal; 
and you begun to describe the 
parts of a punt. 

P. Yes; we noticed the roof; 
to-day we will examine the 
stem. The root you described 
us the part which growt down¬ 
wards—^from the light—into 
the earth. 

/on. So the stem grows up¬ 
wards—towards the light—in I 
the air. We do not always 
call this part **6tem”; some¬ 
times we say and some- j 
times trunk, 

'P. True; now for the porta \ 
of this part—or its organa^ we 
may say. Here is a piece of 
wood from a Beech-tree. I 



have cut the branch across. 
Now examine it, and see how 
many parts you notice. 

Ion. I observe theiusidepart, 
the pU/t, 

W. Secondly, the outside 
port, the bark, 

L, Thirdly, theuNKNf between 
the bark and the pith. There 
are two kinds—the inside wood, 


near the pith, is dark; and that 
nearer the bark is light. 

P. The darker part is called 
the heart’WooJf and the lighter 
port the tep-wood, Whuk else 
do you see? 

Ion. I see some lines drawn 
flrom tiie centre to the circum¬ 
ference of the circle; rgdii, 1 
should call them. 

P. Or, as you are not learn¬ 
ing drawing, you may use a 
plain Eiipliw word, raga. These 
rays begin from tiie pith; and 
as the Latin for pith is madulta, 
we call them the nudnUJarg ruga. 
Are there any other parts? 

W, Yes; please let me have 
a piece of the wood to bite. 
Look, papa, now 1 have bitten 
it! lean pull the wood and the 
bark into shreds—you call them 
JUrea ; tiiey ^ “parts ” of the 
stem. 

P. Certainly; and as they do 
not fit closely together in the 
wood, but are interwoven, there 
ore spaces between them which 
we call caUa, 

Jim, And what is all this wet 
wMch has come out firom the 
stick since Willie has bitten it ? 
Is it aapf 

P. Yes; that was contained 
in the cells. There is another 
part which you cannot well 
observe; it is a thin membrane, 
which serves as a bark ox aheaih 
to the pith. It is called the 


L, Now I will count up tiie 
parts wo have noticed:—^The 
pith—bark—heortrwood—sap- 
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wood—mednllaiT sheath—me- 
dallaiy rays—fibres—cells—> 
and sap. 

P, xou have noticed the 
flames of these parts; we will 
next talk of their grow^ and 
their uses. 

When the yonng plant has 
been growing one year, it 
merely consists of the pith, a 
thin circle of wood, and a thin 
circle of bark. By the end of 
the next year, however, there 
arc twv) circles of wood, and 
two of barl(« The second circle 
of wood is formed outauh the 
previous one; and the second 
circle of bark is formed inaide 
the old one—thus the two new 
circles touch each other. Can 
you understand thatP 

Ion. Tes; they must touch 
each other. 

P. The next year there will 
be three layers of wood and 
three of bark; a new layer of 
wood being added outside that 
of the last year, and a new 
layer of bark within that of the 
last year. The next year there 
are four layers of each sub¬ 
stance; the next year five; and 
so on, new circular layeiis 
being formed eveiy year. 

X. So I suppose that^y 
counting the circles we might 
tell how old a tree is? 

P. Yes; by counting the 
circles of wood, but not those 
of the bark, for they not all 
perfect. You know that the 
thin outside circle of the bark 
has to stretch every year as the 
tree grows; therefore it must 
at last crack. Thus it is that 
the stem has se rough *Aa ap¬ 
pearance outside. * 

IV. Yes, how very rough the 
70 


bark of our apple tree is; but 
of course the bark which co¬ 
vered it when it was as thin as 
roamma*s netting-needle, is not 
large enough now that its stem 
is so thick. 

P. This piece of stem from 
the Beech, because it grows in 
the manner I have described, is 
called an Exogen, which means 
growing ontside. There are 
other kinds of stems, which we 
shall talk of soon; but they are 
not so common in temperate 
countries as the Exogens. All 
the trees and shrubs of this 
country, such as the Ash, Oak, 
Beech, Fir, Apple, Fear, &c., 
are exogens. You may know 
them by their numerous 
branches, which are not found 
in the other kind of stems. 

Now that you have noticed 
the parts of the stem, let us 
speak of their functions (or 
uses). 

What is the use of the pith? 
When the plant is veiy young, 
if you breu its stalk you will 
hardly observe the pith. This 
is because it is filled with a 
greenish fluid, called sap. The 
sap is conveyed through the 
pith, up to the leaves and buds. 
But this is not always the case. 
When the plant is older, the 
sap ascends in another way. 
The pith, then, is not wanted; 
it becomes dry and dead; opd 
it may be removed without 
destroying the plant. 

Jon. Will you tell ns the 
uses of the wood next, papa? 

P. We shall see at once the 
functions of the tooody fbre 
and ceUSf of the hark and of 
the meduBarg rags^ if I give you 
the histoiy of the sap and its 
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i progress. What are the fuse- Yon were telling us about the 
j tions of the Kmf stem. 

You remember the thousands P, Or rather, I was speaking 
of little spongelets at the end about Ae 8 ( 9 ),—that it ascended 
• of the rootlets. Imagine them the root into the stem. When 
working all day, very busy col- the tree is a year or two old, 

I leciing the moisture to make the sap does not rise through | 
! sap. As they collect it, it as- the pith, but through the cells i 
I ceiids through the rootlets into between the fibres of the wood. | 
I the larger branches of the It ascends from the tettora of j 
' root9, and from them into the the trank to the top, riirough j 
i Etcm. the wo€»d of the large branches, • 

I L, But what makes it os- into the smaller ones, into the | 
I cend; how can it rise Upwards? little twigs, the little leal'-stalks, ! 
j 1 thought that water would and thence into the leaves. ; 
j never flow np? W, And then u cannot go i 

i P. How it is done I cannot any fuTtherl j 

I tell; it is one of the *‘m 3 ‘ 8 terie 8 ” P. Yes, it can; then some of 

of nature. But, oh 1 how won- it ascends into the air. The | 
derful it is I Think, next time watery part of the sap rises in t 
you walk in the fields, of the the form of vapour, and the 
sap rising in the dark earth sap which remains is, of course, 
underneath your feet! think of thicker than before; its nature 
the millions of spongelets and is also altered, for it absorbs * 
rootlets there, all hard at gases from the air, and be- 
work I tliey are working unseen, comes highly nutritious food 
tliat the gross may grow, and for the plant It then disscends 
beautifjr Uie earth. Yet how the tree; but it does not return 
sikntlu it is all done! there is the same way as it went In- 
110 snow, no fuss, no noise, stead of descending through the 
no buzs. It is all done regu- wood, it comes down through 
lady, and it is done earnestly, certain vessels in the bark. 
bit if there is but little mois- You may easily prove that it 
tare they extend farther in the descends through the bark by \ 
soil and deeper, until they find ^experiment with any of the | 
some. Talk about the bees! nRle trees in your garden. | 
Bees are buzzing busybodies; Tie a string tightly round the 1 
but in all the earth there are no stem, so mat the sap cannot J 
workers so silent, so humble, pass; the bark will then swell i 
I so out of sight, so unknown, very much, firom the sap that ' 
unheard of, uncored for, as the accumulates. ! 

dear little rootlets under the L. And when the sap comes | 
earth. What would the bees down the bark, where does it 1 
do^ I wonder, if tlm rootlets did go to? 
not work well? P. A portion of it passes 

W. Or, men either? firom the bark into the numlkuy 

L. Btt^ papa, how you are vwys—and through them until 
running on about the rootlets! it reaches the old circles of 
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wood which are nearest the 
pith. Here it remains, filling 
up all the pores, and becoming 
quite hard. Tbecirdesofwood 
wus filled up become quite 
solid and of a dark colour, and 
are called heart-wood^ as I told 
you when it was pointed out to 
you in the drawing. 

W. So you did, papa! Let 
ns look at the drawing again 
(page 69). Now you see, Lucy, 
that the heart*wood is shaded, 
darker. But 1 should think 
such wood is a hindrance, be¬ 
cause as thek pores are filled np 
the sap cannot ascend through 
them. What is the function of 
the heart-wood, papa? 

P. It is formed to giye solidity 
and strength to the tree. If 
the stem were all sap-wood, it 
would bend about, and bo blown 
down. Shall 1 give you an 
instance? 

Jon, Yes, do^ pepa, please. 

P. 1 know a tree, at the bot¬ 
tom of our garden, which grows 
veiyfast. It mokes broad green 
leaves, long green branches, 
and large bunches of green 
fruit every year; therefore it 
requires plenty of sap. Thus 
its stems are nearly all sap- 
wood; so that if it had the pre¬ 
sumption to tr^ and stand 
right, it would immediately ro 
blown down. Moreover, the 
spaces between the woody fibres 
ore very large, so that thftfSap 
may ascend rapidly: v^ns the 
stem is peculiarly weak. 

.W. So it is! 

P. We therefore nail a part 
of it against the garden wall, 
and part along the roof of the 
greenhouse. ^ 

^ we do! 
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P. And we call it—? 

L. Our Vine, I think, papa, 
that we can now tell the func¬ 
tions of the stem’s different 
parts. 

(1.) The ^ftmcHon of thentn 
u to convey the eap upward 
when the plant is very youn ^— 
a/lerwards it has no partiadar 
function. 

P. True; and it is not there¬ 
fore a viW part. There is an old 
hollow Oak-tree at your unde's 
—the pith is completely cut 
away; yet the tree lives. 

L. (2.) Tie SAP mes in the 
tree in a thin watejy etate, and 
deeoende in a thick glidinoue 
states il* function is to form 
heart-wood, 

P. It has many more than 
that; but 1 have only told you 
of the functions wliich relate 
to the history of the stem —it 
supplies nourishment for all 
parts, for the buds, leaves, 
flowers, and fruits. 

L, (3.) Tie function of tic 
BAF-wooB is to convey the sap, 
through its pores or cells, up to 
the leaves, 

(4.) The function of the hark 
is to convey down from the leaves; 
it is also useful as a covering to 
the tree. 

P. Thus, both these are 
vital parts. If your uncle were 
to cut through the bark of his 
hollow oak, it could die, be¬ 
cause the moisture would not 
descend; and if he cut through 
the sap-wood it must die, be¬ 
cause the moisture could not 
ascend^there would be no 
communication between the 
root and the leaves. 

L, (6.) The funcdxm of the 

HEDIJLLABY BAYS tS tO COnVCy 
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the ihkkened sap from tie barkf 
to farm heart-wood. 

(6.) ThefuncdmofdawtJJO- 
WOOD u to give solidity and 
strength to the stem^ that tt may 
not be blown down by the 
wind. Now, what is the fane* 
tion of tlie stem, altogether, I 
. wonder ? 


• vn , . . . M . .. 

P. I will say that myself. 
(7.) ehS^functions of ifts 

STBiR art to ds^te the leaoeSf 
flowers^ and fruity into the best 
positionfar rtcettnii^ light andair; 
and to convey the sa/» in both 
directions. 

So much for tub stbu of 

AN BXOaBH. 


THE L4ST X.OOK AT THE STAQS. 

OiT, ralM me in the bed, mother, and let me look onoe nmro 
Upon die bonny twinklinff stars that eem the blue sky o’er. 

As brightly as they smiled upon my eliililhood’s opening flower, 

They will keep smiling, smiling still, upon my dying liour. 

Oh, glorious and bright, mother, these fkir stars still will shine; 

Hut they'jl smile another night, mother, for oUier eyes tbnn mine. 
You’ll look upon them, mother, os you watch beside my bed, 

And tbsy'U keep smiling, smiling on, o’er the mourner and her dead. 

Pre loved their gentle light, mother, since I flrst knew their ray: 

You remember how 1 wondered once why they never shone by day; 
Jlow I used to watch them from the spot where my dead Inmther liM, 
And think those tiny sparkling things must be the angels’ eyes. 

They’ll shine as bright as now, mother, when I am dead and gone; 
When the turf is on my brow, mother, and the moss upon my stone. 
Do you think that it is tme, mother, as some old stories tell. 

That t]^ spirits of tlie pardoned ones in those pure orbs may dwell ? 

Yon will be ehildless now, mother, and widowed and alone ; 

It must be hard to live on earth when all we loyed are gone— 

To listen all the day in vain for one lUdS honsehold tone— 

To know the world holds not one hean that we can call our own. 

You’ll think of me, my mother, in the solemn twilight hour, 

When the dew is on the rustling leaf, and on the folded flower; 

Wlien tiie quiet earth Uee eleeping, wlien the weary birds ore still, 
And notliing but the oool night-wind is whispering on the hill. 

When the lady moon is looking ^own o’er monntain, moor, and lea, 
You will sit in her holy light, and sadly think of me; 

And when the stars 1 fov^ so well shine out so sweet apd fliir, 

YouTl look npon their ghoions homa, and think that 1 am therq, 

Canada. • A. P. 
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THE TUDORS. 

HBNRT TII. 

Z. You Boid) papfty thatHcnry he required ^ treating his ene- 
made certain plans to increase mies badly. Instead or pardon- 
his power; but he was hindered, ing the nobles who hod fought 
in the early part of his reign, for Richard 111., he confiscated 
plots and conspiracies—by their property to the crown, by 
the voung Earl of Warwick, which is meant that ho took it 
Lambert Simnel, and Perkin from them, and kept it himself. 
Warbeck. In some cases he made them pay 

P, Yes; and 1 said that when heavy fines instead; but both 
he had fid himself of his ene- proceedings were unfair, 
mies, he pitMseeded with the So also, after the rebellions 
plans he hod formed. of Simnel and Warbeck, Henry 

How did he proceed? He took the estates of those who 
thought to himself, “ I want, had rebelled, and ^ned others, 
first, to humble these haughty without proving that they were 
barons and priests who have guilty: this second means was 
disturbed my predecessors, and as unfair as the first, 
to raise the independence of the Tlie third means of gaining 

tpbople; but 1 must first be in- riches was not a very proper 
dependent of them all. Other one. He pretended that he 
kings have depended on the was going to make war with 
nomes and the people for their France, summoned the Parlio- 
supplies of money, but 1 will ment to grant him supplies for 
save my money, and be tnde- the purpose, and on receiving 
pendent. The less 1 trouble the monev he put it in his 
them for money the better; pocket and made peace, 
they will be more inclined to The history of this moceed- 
obey me.” ing does Henry great discredit. 

Now, Willie, 1 call such a He declared in Parliament, 
thought a Bogadoua one. The with his own mouth, that King 
methods which Henry adopted Charles of France was a dis- 
for raising money also showed turber of the Christian world, 
great sagacity; but I am soriy because ho hod cheated the 
to add tliat they were not wise Emperor Maximilian by not 
ones; th^ were not righ^i and manrying his daughter. He 
no one is truly wise who does pretend^ to be much shocked 
wrong. at such wickedness, and said 

W. So that he wasn't wise that now he was determined to 
always. W^l no more was conquer the French, and daim 
IBUng ^lomon. the crown as his rightful inheri- 

P. Nor any onei else. No tancc. 
man is always wise. Heniy • The unsuspecting people were 
first began to raise the money much excited by this; ue war- 
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like spirit of the nobles was 
aroused once more. From one 
end of England to the otiier 
were heard the magical words, 
Crescy! PoicnEBs! Aow- 
court! and all said they were 
ready to fight snch battles over 
again. Some of the nobles made 
preparations extensive enough 
to min themselves, and lai^ 
bodies of troops were rapidly 
levied. 

Those who know ^eniy bet¬ 
ter, however, did not believe 
that he meant to fight: they 
said that he only wanted to 
make a tradi of the war. The 
suspicions of many more were 
aroused when the king let the 
spring and summer go by with¬ 
out taking the field. At last, 
in Oetoher, he could scarcely 
■ help embarking for France, for 
there was ready for him a mag¬ 
nificent army of 25,000 foot 
and 1,600 horse. Accordingly 
he s^ed for Calais, settled 
there, and pretended to be¬ 
siege Boulogne. While the 
sham siege was^ going on, 
he bribed his principal ofiS- 
cers with gold which he had 
received from the French king; 
they then agreed to a treaty, 
and persuacied the army that 
this was the best thing to be 
done. 

The troth was, that the treaty 
had been secretiv made by 
Heniv with King Uharles, three 
months before the army set out; 
and the French themselves 
knew that thelondingofHennr’s 
soldiers was a mockery on his 
part. Henry did more than 
make a treaty for peace; he 
made a. bargain with Charlesy 
selling him ^ the rights to the 


provinces of France which the 
English had gained by thdr 
former conquests. For these 
claims the French agreed to 
pay Henry £200,000. Thus 
the king was a double gainer. 
He pocketed the money which 
the English paid him for making 
war, and ail that the French 
hod paid him for middng peace. 
And he not only gained money, 
but increased his power over 
the nobles; for many of them 
hod nearly rained themselves 
—^they had sold th£ greater 
part of their estafbs, expecting 
to make greater profits by tiie 
conquest of France. 

The fourth way in which 
Henry raised money was more 
just. He caused many taxes 
on articles of commerce to be 
paid to him; but of this there 
was not so much complaint, fdrf 
as you will soon see, few kings 
have done so much as he did 
to improve commerce. 

The fifth plan, which was 
carried out in the latter part of 
his reign, was a very unjust 
one; he extorted money from 
his subjects by a series of extra- 
ordinaro^nes; some were called 
BetmoUmeu* The citizens of 
London alone were forced to 
-pay him a benevolence of 
£i<h00<^ when the war with 
France was proposed. Other 
cities had to purchase liberties 
and privileges, while he also 
made his subjects b^ooq/£mia- 
(ibns of their tides, ^e people. 
Lord Bacon says, were per¬ 
petually pilfered bv an army of 
tox-muerers and informers. 
He fdso nised money by callmg 
in Ae com, and by re-coining 
it, and raising it and lowering 
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It at pleasure. These pro¬ 
ceedings were carried out by 
two cunning lawyers, named 
Kpsom and Dudley. The un¬ 
just, oppressive acts of these 
two men I cannot stop to record. 
Persons were committed to 
prison without being brought 
to trial, that they might pur¬ 
chase their freedom with heavy 
sums called eompoaitions. They 
kept up an army of spies and 
inrormers in eveiy port of the 
kingdom, and seized men's 
lands and goods without caring 
to recognise either law or jus¬ 
tice. 

By these means, however un¬ 
just, Henry became immensely 
rich. He cared neither for 
nobles, parliament, nor pco- 
I)lc; and made whatever laws 
seemed best for his kingdom's 
good. 

1 told you last week of the 
indifference of the Parliament 
to their duties; so in the latter 
part of the king's reign he dis¬ 
pensed with their Imlp alto¬ 
gether—no parliament was held 
for seven years. The only 
important meetings were those 
in which they granted him a 
** benevolence” for the pre¬ 
tended war with Prance, and 
another in which they granted 
him £30,000 for the marriage 
portion of his eldest daughter. 

Henry, being thus rich and 
independent, gained the power 
whicn he sought. Hisprnlci]^ 
means of depressing the nobles 
was by,a very important law 
which enabled them to sell their 
estates, or to divide their pro¬ 
perty, which they could not 
do Wore. The nobles were 


much pleased at this law, for it 
enabled them to procure “ready 
monOT” to spend; and you 
heard how, when preparing fur 
the war with Prance, many 
ruined themselves. The law 
was, indeed, fatal to the feudal 
system, as the crafty Henry 
had foreseen. Its effects were 
felt by the next generation, 
for the great estates of the 
barons were gradually dismem¬ 
bered, and the property of the 
commons and the merchants 
who hod money was increased. 

Henry also lessened the j)owcr 
of the barons by forbidding 
them to keep so many retainers, 
who (as in the case of War¬ 
wick the king-maker) helped 
in rebellions against the govern¬ 
ment, and .in riots and dis¬ 
order. This law was carried 
out with the greatest rigour 
and vigilance. Henry hud on 
one occasion been entertained 
with great magnificence by his 
favourite general, the Pari of 
Oxford. On the king's depar¬ 
ture, the carl drew up all his 
numerous retainers in splen¬ 
did army, to do him honour. 
In reply to the king’s question 
as to wliom the train of people 
belonged, the earl smiled and 
confessed that they were his 
retainers, who had assembled 
because he was honoured by the 
royal presence. At this the 
king started back, and replied, 
“By my faith, my lord, I thank 
you for your good men; but 1 
must not allow my laws to be 
broken in my presence.'* Ho 
then caused Oxford to pay 
15,000 marks as a “composi¬ 
tion” for this offence. 
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LOKDOir—THB THAMBB, BB1DOB8, BTO. 

" Mr DBAS Children, " After luncheon we pro- 

Do you remember how, after ceeded on our visit to the 
taking a walk through London Thames. 

SHth my ftiend on the first day Cab!* said my friend, on 
of my visit, he made arrant* reachlnff the first cab-stand, 
ments for the rest of the we^? * Waterloo!* he added, to the 
** On the second day he was cabman, who, instead of taking 
to give me a general account of ns to that famous villaffe in 
London in the morning, and we Belgium, drove ns to the »oath 
were to pay a vuit to m Thames Western Railway Teiminns at 
in the afternoon. Waterloo Bridge He was, 

** On the third day. we were however, qnite ngnt in doing so; 
to visit the ancient luildings, for in less than five minutes after 

“ On the fourth day, Ae mo- onr arrival, we were spinning 
d!em buUdings. along behind an engine which 

** On the fifth day, that most was taking ns to RicnitoND. 
modem building, the Great Ex- “ * See,* said my friend, tak- 
hihition; and ^ ing ont the map while we were 

“ On the sixth day, Ae vari- in the train, * here is Rich- 
otts su&ur&s of London. mond, on the banks of thef 

** You have now heard all the Thames. Nowtraee the Thames 
general partuailare which my on the map to its sonree. You 
friend gave me; and I consider see that it divides Middlesex 
that he did a very good mom- from Surrey, runs between 
ing*s work. His account in- Berkshire and Buckingham- 
eluded the size of London—the shire, between Berkshire and 
streets and houses—the num- Oxfordshire, between Wilt- 
ber of people—the way in which shire and Gloncestershirc, and 
they earn their daily bread—the through part of Gloucestershire 
quantity of food tney eat—the itself to a spot near Cirences- 
manner in which they are sup- tcir, where there is a little spring 
plied with water, fire, and light called Thames-head. Its en- 
—their sanitary condition— tire length from this spring to 
the highways—burial-grounds the month is about 220 miles. 

—means of conveyance—moral ** * It is no^ however, a broad' 
condition—policemen—prisons and deep river in all parts. 
— savings* banks — hospitals. Large ships of 1,200 tons burden 
schools, &c. By the time he cannot proceed higher than 
had finished these numerous Blackumli those of 800 tons 
particulars, he was much ex- otaireex^ St, KaAerindsDoda, 
hausted; and I was not sony which we shall soon talk about, 
to hear that luncheon would bo Small steameA can travel os 
ready in a few minutes. ^ far as Richmond, the place to 
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which we are going, and one or 
two even go as &r at Hampton 
Court; beyond that distance 
the river is only navigable for 
barges and small boats.* 

** * How wide is the river?* I 
; said. * If you look at its month, 
j beyond theNore^ there is a part 
j which measures nearly eighteen 
I miles across; at the JVore it 
measures six miles; at Grmm- 
end its width is about half a 
mile; at Woolmck, a quarter of 
a mile; and at London Bridget 
about 700 feet. But here wo 
are at Kichmond.* 

“We 8topi>ed for half an hour 
at Richmond, and then returned 
by one of the steamers. On 
our way, we passed under the 
bridges which I described to 
^ou in a former letter.* Leav¬ 
ing Richmond Bridge, we passed 
under the new railway brid|^ 
o Kew Bridge, HammersmiUi, 
Putney, Battersea, Yauxhall, 
Westminster, Hun^rford, Wa¬ 
terloo, Blackfriars, Southwark, 
and London Bridges. We then 
landed, crossed to the other 
side of the bridge, and entered 
one of the larger Gravesend 
Steam-boats. 

“In our coarse to London 
Bridge, we had passed many 
pleasant villas and parks, be¬ 
longing to the merchants of 
London, and had seen a great 
variety of scenery. On reaching 
the bridges connected wi^ Lon¬ 
don, my friend gaTjC ine an 
account of them, which 1 think 
you would like to hear. 

** * Wetdmimter Bridget he 
said, *l8 the oldest of the bridges, 
and is in a rainons condition; it 

• Psgem . 
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will soon be pulled down. It con- • 
tains thirteen Isrg^ and two smaller ' 
arches; it was finished in 1761. 

“ * Hwngenford Sumenaion 
Bridge is the most modem; it 
was opened in 1846. This bwu- 
tifhl bridge is only second to the 
Suspension Bridge at Fribourg in 
Sfritserlimd; it contains 11,000 
tons of iron. m 

“ * Waterloo Bridge contains 
some of the finest arches ever built; 
it has been said to be “ worth a 
visit ftom the remotest comer of 
the earth.*’ 

** * Btae^fia/re Bridget like 
that of Westminster, is very old, 
and is wearing out. Both were built 
of Portland stone, which is too soft 
to resist the action of the water; 
so that ibndr piers are much worn. 

*** Southwark Bridge is built 
of iron, with stone piers; it con¬ 
tains three immense arches; the 
central onehas a span of 240 feet, 
and is the mdest in the world. 

“ * London Bridge was opened 
in 1831. It is built of granite; of 
its five arches, the ceutral one luu a 
span of 160 feet.* 

“To help me to remember 
these particulars, my friend 
gave me the following table, 
which you also may read:— 


NnMofBildgi. 

When 

opened. 

Coat. 

No. of 
Arehee. 

Yaushsll. . 

1814 

880.000 

9 

Westminster 

17fil 

889,600 

16 

Hungerford 

1846 

110,000 

8 

Waterloo. ■ 

1817 

1,160,000 

9 

Blackfriars . 

1770 

800,000 

9 

Bonthwark . 

1819 

800.000 

8 

London Bridge 

1881 

8,000,000 

8 


“ You may Uam this table; I 
and in my next letter you shall | 
hear what I saw on the other , 
side of London Bridge. 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“ Hbnkt Youmo.** 
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THB NBW YEAB’8 SONQ OF THE OBUBCH DEU.. 

“ A Hapi^ New Year/* aaith tiie old dmreh belli 
As it rings in the eleor air loudly; 

And its deep-toned eohoes mount and swell 
To the pure blue heoTens proudly. 

**A Happy New Year,’* quoth its iron tonguSi 
To the blithe, and the soirow-laden. 

To the grey-haired sirey to tlie stripling yonngi 
To the grandame, and fair young n^den. 

I coald tell mueh of the passing year^ 

Much of its Joy and sorrow; 

But a new-born one Is hastening here. 

And I’ll bid it a fidr good-morrow.” 

And again rang out the old ehuroh belli 
'With a strain of wildest gladness; 

Then sank from its loud triumphant swell 
^ a wailing note of sadness. 

<*Hany who welcomed my joyous tone 
As I greeted the year now dyingi 

Away to their last long rest are gOMi 
And under the sod are lying; 

Age hath lain down with mawood’s primci 
And womSh, her rigil keeping, 

Just closed the loved one’s eyes in time. 

Ere she her^ lay sleeping. 

** And childhood returns like a priceless boon 
Back to the Giver given; 

’Twas hard for the mother to yield so soon 
Her cherub back to heaven. 

Still 1 welcomed home each pallid one, 

With mv slow and solemn knelling; 

Till they suenced my voice, lest its fearful tone 
Should roach the sick man’s dwelling. 

« There ore eyes that smiled on the last New Year, 

81^ smile on another never; 

There are hearts that throbbed for a proud career. 

Shall ^rob no more for ever. 

Oh 1 a gallant harvest old Death hath made. 

That stern and hoary reaper; 

And the busy sexton bath plied his trade 
O’er many a dreamless sleeper. 

** Yet a welcome blithe for the young New Year, 

With his untold joy or sorrow ; 

He cometh an unknown stranger hoe, 

And we’ll bid him a fair good-morrow. 

Still, part we as friends no more to meet 
With the year that hath just passed o'er us; 

Wtdle with ehime and with peal we’ll warmly greet 
The unveilbd one beforejis. b. a. p. 
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SONGS FOB THE MONTHa—FEBBUABT. 

Ta 1 WXNTBB WlXD. 

Set to MmeUJbr *• FsjumLmv Piobs.’* fly O. Ckaxavib. 


lAud wind,atronirwind,bloirtntrfroait^BMArtainfl, nMhwtnd, ftw wind. 



LMidwlnd,atrongmnd,UDwlp|pf)rftmt1wiiii>imUitw, Ana&wliid, An* wind, 



■wnpiny o'n tba am, Plaur forth tbf TlaJa liha lorranta foam alr- 


awcapinf o*ar tlia am. Pour forfo dip vlala Ilka lorranta fttnn «r- 



DmnahtB of Ilfo to nm I Dmughla of lifo to mo I 


fonntalna, Dnaghta of Ilfo to mol Drou^htoof lift to mol 


••• The email notap an re q aiiad In-aoaM df dm ataanw onlp. 

Clear wind, cold wind, Ilka a Hotihort giant, 

Btaro brlfifotlp thiaadinR all dip otond drlroa hair, 

ThrlUlnv tha olook night with a roloa donant, 

I win moat tDM tharo. 

Wnd wind, hold wind, Ilka a atrong amafl OMd, 
deep ma roond^laa me with thp hlaa dmna! 

Broatho in mp dnilad heart thp aaarat awaot atangd— 

Mina, and onlp miaat 

neroo wind, mad wlhd, howling thrangh tho natlona, 

Knaw*nt tl@i how Impodi that heart oa thou aweep'at bp, 

Ahl thou wo^t|ini8oa whila la agenda pdtiaiiaa, ' 

Xdko a hnnma algh. 

Aaagb la aoma hornlag •poaUA'a whala bright omla namwa 
Taoaamlatrpl 

Xwud wiad,atiM wtod.at^ t^ In^ moutolaat 
wloAftobirM, tronbtonotdto"** . . 
Orlaf^fo*9k«hninm top haort’a wild foaatahto, 

' *"* "** odAimm mmoMn woRUb 
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himself apprentice to a mill¬ 
wright.” 

A millwright, 70 a know, is a 
man who makes machinery for 
mills. Now, he must he venj 
determined who can learn to 
make iiiill-machineiy, and yet 
not be able to read. “ So,” the 
speaker would conclude,— 
** James Brindiey is the right 
sort of man to make a canal; 
and, mind yon, I say that he 
will r/o it. Mark my words! 
that determined man will cer¬ 
tainly ^ carry out the duke's 
wonderful plans.” 

“Yes,” another would add, 
say, too, that he will, just 
because ho like* anything hard 
to do. I cun tell yon something 
more about him. His master, 
Mr. Bennett, did not know 
much about his business, so he 
L used to leave young Brindley 
by himself for whole weeks, to 
get through his work the best 
way ho could. But this was 
an advantage to him; for he 
always would get his work 
done * somehow*; he would 
make his inventive faculties 
work to find out how his duties 
were to be done. And he 
^ways did find out the way, 
and did what he wanted. 

“Let me tell you only one 
thing,” he would add; “just to 
show liow determine he is. 
His master, Bennett, some time 
ago, was employed. to build a 
papcr-Qiilh The pobr man had 
never seen one before, so he 
went off to a distant part to in- 
I spectit. His observations, how- 
i ever, were not of much use to 
him. When he returned, he 
could not succeed with the mill; 
he had only bewildered himself. 
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“ Now, Brindley himself 
hod never seen a paper-mill, 
but when he was helping his 
master, he soon began to suspect 
that the thing was not being 
done properly. So he said 
nothing to any one, hut waited 
till his week’s work was over; 
then he set out alone, across 
the distant country, to have 
a look at the mill himself. 
He reached the mill, and ex¬ 
amined all its minute parts. 
He could not, however, make 
any note of them; be only entered 
his observations in his head, 
looking over tlio machine again 
and again, until he felt him¬ 
self perfect master of it. He 
then returned to his work in 
good time by the Monday morn¬ 
ing, having travelled the whole 
distance of fif^ miles on foot. 
On the Monday morning he 
set to work again by himself; 
and, to the surprise of all, he 
corrected his master’s mistakes, 
completed the whole machine, 
and even improved it. Now, 
friends! what I mean to say is, 
that such a man as that has 
spirit enough to do anything. 
TVust him! AeV/make the canal 
somehow. He'll bore through 
mountains and rocks, and hell 
cut his way through any place, 
you’lf see, if the duke will only 
try Mm! ” 

So all the people who 
were talking about Brind¬ 
ley, agreed ^at he would be 
able to make the new canal. 

L, And did the Bake of 
Bridgewater try him? 

P. Yes. Try and imagine 
the man talking to the duke. 
It is said that Brindley was 
“ as plain-looking a man as any 
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of the boors of the Peak, or as 
one of his own carters; yet, 
when he spoke all ears listened, 
and every mind was filled with 
the wonders which he pro¬ 
nounced practicable.” The 
duke kney this, and had there¬ 
fore sent for him. I can im¬ 
agine that the duke would say, 
“Now, Mr. Brindley, I have 
heard of your astoni'sliing per¬ 
severance; I have heard of the 
great water-engine you made 
for drauiing the coal-mine at 
Clifton; I have heard of the 
new silk-mill you erected at 
Conglcton, in Cheshire; and of 
the steam-engine yon erected 
at Newcttstlc-under-Lyne fur 
saving one-half of the fuel;— 
do yon think you can apply 
vuur ingenuity to the making 
of a canal?” 

Brindley, you must remem¬ 
ber, never hod made such a 
thing; but that mattered not to 
a man of his spirit; he under¬ 
took to survey the ground, and 
see whether it could be done. 
Acconlingly you might soon 
after have seen a rough-looking 
man, with lines and surveying 
instruments, hard at work 
measuring the ground from the 
Worsley coal-mines to Man¬ 
chester. He found that there 
were some tremendous diffi¬ 
culties to get through; yet, as 
I told you last week, he re¬ 
ported to the' duke that he 
would undertake to surmount 
them. 

The duke then resolved that 
in making the canal every part 
of the work should be done in 
the most perfect manner. One 
great difficulty seemed to be 
that of getting a supply of water. 


When the country through 
which the water flows is un¬ 
even, it is usual to divide the 
canal into sections of different 
levels by means of UmJcs, But 
08 this plan causes some waste 
of the water, it was decided 
that there should be one level 
throughout, without any locks. 
This plan, however, increased 
the other difficulties of Brind¬ 
ley, 08 he would have to carry 
the canal under high hills, 
and across wide and deep 
valleys. Many peoplef there¬ 
fore, said, as bcforl, when they 
heard of JSrindlcy’s plans, “Oh, 
he cannot possibly do it.” Many 
laughed, and thought that the 
duke was only going to waste 
his money. 

The surprise of the people 
was not lessened when they 
saw how Brindley commenced ^ 
his work. Having found out 
which was the proper level for 
the canal, he be^n in the heart 
of the coal-mountain at Wors¬ 
ley: here he formed a large 
basin for a supply of water, 
and he then bor^ a tunnel 
three-quarters of a mile long, 
from the basin to the other 
side of the hill. How he con¬ 
tinued the canal across the 
country, I cannot toll you; you 
must go to Lancashire to see 
the work itself, to understand 
its merits. Ho had fixed the 
level of the water, and to that 
level ho kept it, either by cut¬ 
ting or boring, or making high 
banks, or brickwork on which 
the water could flow. He not 
only directed the workmen, 
but helped them by inventing 
new machines; he also took 
Care to have everything done 
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I in the cheapest way. For in¬ 
stance, having excavated gravel 
and clay from one place, he 
used it for making embank¬ 
ments, or for making bricks, in 
another. These materials were 
carried in boats which opened 
at the bottom, and dropped 
tlicir load into thii^place where 
it was required, without trouble. 
So great was the care of the 
great engineer, that he seemed 
ready for every dilhculty that 
he met with; and so great was 
Mis forelHiaught, that he made no 
bln'ndcrs; h'ef,never had to undo 
anything that he had done. 

Yet with all his power of in¬ 
vention for getting through the 
work easily; with all his cal¬ 
culations to save expense; with 
ail his care and forethought, 
the work was a vciy heavy one; 
^ the difficulties were gigantic, 
and what was worse, so was 
the sxpensA. The duke was a 
vciy rich man, and he gave up 
his money freely: ho spent 
thousands upon thousands of 
pounds; and instead of living 
like a rich noble, he devoted 
all his money, except £400 per 
annum, for the purpose. All 
the people of England knew 
how poor he had mode himself, 

! for every one was watching and 
talking about the wonderful 
work; and when the duke 
tried to borrow £.500 at the 
Koyal Exchange, no merchant 
would trust him.' They said 
that ho had ruined himself, and 
that they should never rat their 
money back again if they lent 
it him, because his fine canal 
scheme must all come to nought. 
So the people of Lancashire 
laughed at Brindley onctf 
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more. Indeed all people made 
a great outcry—they ridi¬ 
culed Brindley for attempting 
impossibilities, and the Duke of 
Bridgewater for being so extra¬ 
vagant. 

But the duke w^ fortu¬ 
nately, as unflinching and de¬ 
termined as his engineer. He 
had made up his mind that the 
thing should be done, so ho 
shut his ears to the peoples* 
remarks, and set about raising 
more money in every nossiblc 
way. Ills agent, Mr. Uilbert, 
was kept constantly employed 
in riding up and down the 
country ofl’ering the duke’s 
*^roniissor)'-notes” in exchange 
for money.* Thus more money 
was raised; and the work ivas 
carried on. 

But when the undertaking 
was nearly finished, the greatest 
difficulty of all presented itself 
—the canal, to be brought into 
Manchester, must lie earned 
over the river Irwkll, on which 
Manchester is situated. So, 
when the people heard that 
this was to bo done, they all 
laughed again. They asked, 
“How can you carry a canal 
over a river?*’ and many said 
*twas impossible. Even the 
duke began to wonder how it 
was to be done; but as for the 
daring Brindley, nothing could 
dismay him. He said he would 
rear aii immense bridge of three 
arches across the river, and 
that Ms canal should flow over 
this bridge, while the Irwell 
flowed under it. Such a bridge 
we call an aqueduct. The 
duke, however, was staggered 
at the idea; ^e centre arch 
was to rise forty feet above the 
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river. The ridicule of the peo¬ 
ple, too, was iiiercasiii;;; and 
thev still cried—“l*ooh! iiniios- 
bible!” 

lirindley, therefore, thought 
he woi^d convince the dnke 
tliat the' design was ])racti- 
cablc, before he ventured to 
.ask for so large u sum of iiioney 
ns the bridge must cost; so 
he procured another engineer 
to examine his plans, and give 
his opinion upon them. Brind¬ 
ley bn)ifght him to the spot, by 
the side of the river where the 
a([ueduet was to be built, and 
{ explained how he meant to do 
it; but, alas! the engineer was 
as lianl to persuade us the 
people—he only shook his head, 
j and remarked that ‘‘he had 
I ol'tun heard of castles in the air, 
j but never before w'us shown 
j where any of them were to be 
erected.” 

Never mind! Such oppo¬ 
sition did not discourage Brind- 
—it only called forth more 
of his determination—he de¬ 
clared the more loudly that he 
could do it, and that it should 
be done. The duke believed 
him, and the bridge was there¬ 
fore put in hand. In September, 


1760, it was begun, and on the 
17th July following, it was 
finished. On that day the 
pettple who had said “Pooh,” 
and those who had said “Impos¬ 
sible,” were silent. TJicy were 
silenced by the sight of a noble 
aqueduct, 600 feet long. They 
gazed ut it with wonder, and 
they were awed into silence 
once more w'hcu the first boat 
passed over it, floating on the 
Bridgewater Canal. Over 
the new canal it glidi]tl in si¬ 
lence, yet it spoke-j-uh! it spoke 
with a pow'er whicli all people 
felt; it gave them a silent lesson 
on the sure triumph of industry, 
of determination, and of perse¬ 
verance. Oil, it was a beautiful 
sight! What thoughts of 
James Brindley must the 
workmen, the Duke of Bridge- 
water, and the spectators ^ 
have had then ! It was novel 
and pleasant, too, as the boat 
glided over the canal, to see a 
great vessel with all its masts 
and sails standing undisturbed, 
directly under the boat’s keel. 

There were other triumphs, 
too. I wish there w'os time to 
tell you of them now, but they 
must be lett until next wee^ 


— — —■ ■! m 

TAB BTORilY PETREL. 

Up and down I up and down I 

From the base of the wave to tlie billow’s crown, 

Amidst the flashing and feathery foam, 

' The stormy Petrel finds a huiiie; 

A home,—if such a place can be. 

For her who lives in the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To warm her yoang, and teach them to spring 

At once o’er tne wavee, their stormy wing I 

B, W. PBOCIKU. 
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Sth Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE TUDOES. 

HENRY TIT. 

P. You heard last week how After rendering the people 
Hcniy acquired power for him> more fteo from the influence 
self, and depressed that of the of the nobles, Henry’s third 
nobles; but you did not hear plan was to teach them in- 
how he sought to improve the dustry, and improve their corn- 
people. merce. Ho therefore tried to 

This latter object was partly remove the towns ftom the 
gained by the means taken to neighbourhood of the castles to 
destroyfethe feudal system. Yf)ii situations more conveiflent tor 
know, from vour previous His- trade—such as the vicinity of 
tory lessons, tliat most of the some river or of the sea. Here 
towns were in the neighbour- he taught them the advantaffes 
hood of some CTeat castle, where of industry; he also taught 
a powerful baron resided as them to be frugal, and to pay 
their lord and protector. You their debts—in both of which 
have heard, too, that this was points he set them an example, 
not always the case; and that At the same time, in his treaties 
in many instances, where the w'ith foreign princes ho made 
' castles had been destroyed, the provisions for the advantage of 
nobles hod built themselves commerce, and for securing the 
large wooden mansions, or halls, rights of tlfc British merchants 
instead. The greater number of The active people of the corn- 
towns, however, were still under mcrcial towns thus depended 
thccoutrolof some baron; his on themselves, the laws, and 
castle was not only a fortress the king; therefore, they soon 
for protection, but a prison for presented a favourable con- 
criminals. It was often fre- trast to the towns dependent 
quented, too, by a host of idle on the barons, 
guests. But as the nobles were Let me stop here for a moment 
rendered less powerful by to tell you that even in the pre- 
Henry, the people became less sent day these baronial towns 
dependent, and could act more are not /til extinct. Last year, 
according to their own wishes, I visited a town in Sussex, in 
or the king’s. which the most important place 

A second step t-'> tho cstab- was the great castle of the 
lishment of order was the insti- duke who lived there.^ I found 
tution of the Court of Star that a large number of the 
Cluunhor, It was intended to houses belonged to the duke, 
put down certain associations and that the tradesmen depen- 
of individuals under a chief, ded chiefly for custom upon him, 

; whoso livery they wore; while and other families in the ncigh- 
they bound themselves % oath bourhood. But there was little 
to maintain his private quarrels, industry or commerce in the 
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town; it was a quiet sleepy procure a certificate to that 
place: the week-days were as efiect from some lawyer, may | 
quiet as the Sundays. There enter an action ut fonad pau- < 
was only one inn, and its sign peris, | 

was tlie duke's arms. The duke By the removal of the towns, j 
even professed the ancient reli- the encouragement of industry, i 
gion of the feudal times, but ho and other means, the rac;e of | 
has since become a I'rutestant. “serfs,” the lowest order dc- ' 
He is, however, very different pendent on the nobles, became 
from the ancient barons; for almost extinct. One great \ 
when 1 talked about him, the reason for this was that the j 
people spoke of him as a kind barons did not want them. | 
man. lie not only tried to help There were scarcely any wars • 
them, but he cared for the poor, except the civil wars and insur- 
and did them good. There is a rcctions, which the <(aiitious 
railway-station within three or Henry could notiprevcut. A 
four miles of the town, but it second reason was, that there 
has not done much *to rouse was no need for them to depend 
the people to activity. There on the barons. In those times' 
is more than one such town of peace, the useful arts made 
still to be found in England. rapid progress: tilers, brick- 
But the commercial towns layers, and glaziers, were niuch 
which Hcniy promoted must sought after; and there was 
have been very interesting ob- plenty of work to do. AVages • 
jeets to Iiim. In this king you were nearly four times as high 
may see how contradictory is as in the century before, and 
human nature; for although he evci^ serf was thus able to 
was selfish and unjust; yet he get his own living, 
took delight in the good of the The king, moreover, deter- 
people. lie even took care to mined that all who W'cre able 
help the poor, that they might should work. He not only eii- 
obtaiii justice from tlieir supe- couraged industry, but enforced 
riors. This had never been it. A law was made, that if any 
easy to obtain from the rich unemployed person refused to 
because of their great power, work he might be imprisoned, 
and because of the expense of But, sagacious os Henry was, 
the fees to the lawyers. Henry he made another mistake; 
therefore provided tUlit those although, in this case, he acted 
who were very poor might sue with a good intention. His 
for justice without paying the mistake was in attempting to 
law-fees. They were stud to regulate the price of wages hy 
sue in forma pauperist whieh law; for it has since been found 
means “in the mannerof a poor that such matters should be left 
man.” This practice is still in to regulate themselves. The 
force; any poor man who takes following is a copy of the rate 
an oath that he does not pos- of wages in the statute of 1496, 
sess five pounds, if he has a juid according to this table all 
just cause to be tried, and can were compelled to work:— 
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I Another mistake was that of 
I trying to regulate tlie prices of 
iimiiuftictured articles. Tliere 
were infiny others, such as pro¬ 
hibiting therniportution of silk, 
in order to jurotect the English 
silk manufactures—prohibiting 
the exportation of horses or 
money; and worse still, the 
granting of exclusive ’* privi¬ 
leges in trade to certain bodies of 
merchants, so that no one else 
t might buy or sell what they 
traded in. These bodies of 
merchants or companies were 
called corporations^ and the 
trade which was thus confined 
to themselves alone, was called 
a monopoly. These abuses, which 
Henry began with good inten¬ 
tions, were extended in suc¬ 
ceeding reigns, os you will see. 
In the present day, however, 
such evils ore nearly all removed. 
Every one is beginning to see 
that commerce must be left to 
act naturally, and that its laws 
should not be interfered with, 
an V more than the laws of nature. 

You have now heard of the 
principal events of this reign. 
In tlie year 1509, the time of 
Henry’s death came. In one of 
the history books, the snmmai^ 
of his reign is well given. It is 
said, that “having seen England^ 
dviUzed by his endeavoursy his* 
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people pay thdr taxes ivithout 
constraint, the nobles confessing 
their subordination, the laws 
alone inflicting punishment, the 
towns beginning to live inde¬ 
pendent of the powerful, com¬ 
merce every day increasing, the 
spirit of faction extinguished, 
and foreigners dther fearing 
England or seeking its alliance, 
he began to see the ai)proaches 
of his end, and died of gout in 
his stomach, having lived fifty- 
two years, and reigned twenty- 
three.” 

The character of Henry is 
worth considering. The tihaiigcs 
for good which he made in the 
manners and condition of Ills 
people should bo always re¬ 
membered with gratitude. He 
was a famous king, but he was 
not a good man. He was cer¬ 
tainly “a faithless friend, and a 
bitter enemV*—he treated his 
wife unkindly because she be¬ 
longed fb the house of York; 
ho behaved well neither to his 
mother nor his son. His ruling 
vice was avarice, as you have no 
doubt observed. Certainly he 
did not die in ddtt, as the kings 
before him had done; but before 
his death he amassed the in¬ 
credible sum of £1,800,000, 
which was equal to nearly 
£16,000,000 in these days. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

TUB THAMBS—TUB POKT OF LONDON—THE DOCKS. 


*‘jVIir DBAB CUILDKBN,— 

“1 said that after crossing 
London Ilridgo wq entered a 
Gravesend steamer. On this 
(the eastern) side of the 
bridge is the beginning of the 
Port of London. Tiio port 
extends from the bridge to 
Blackwall, and beyond, a dis¬ 
tance of more than 'six miles. 
The confused appearance of the 
scene, from the crowds of ships, 
the vast * forest of masts,* the 
rium1)cr of black-looking * col¬ 
liers,’ I have alluded to in a 
iunner letter. For a long dis¬ 
tance the surface of the river is 
covered with ships, except a 
chuniiel about 300 feet wide, 
w'hich is left clear for the craft 
to puss up and down. 

*“I wonder,’ I said to my 
friend, *that there is not more 
confusion than there seems to 
bo with so many vessels.’ 

‘ There wm during the last 
century,’ he replied. ‘ The 
llcets of increliantinen often | 
blocked up the port; so that 
it was resolved to excavate great 
ducks to accommodate the ships. 
In 1802, the West India Docks 
were opened; in 1805, the 
London Docks; in 1608, the 
East India Docks; and in 1828 
the St. Katherine’s Docks were 
also opened. These docks con¬ 
tain, as you may imagine, avast 
number of ships; I think that 
you would like to visit them.’ 

“‘Yes,’I said, ‘I should. We 
will just visit one set of docks.’ 

“Accordingly we landed at 
Blackwall, travelled buck to 


London, and entered the Lon¬ 
don Docks. 

“‘The cost of some of the 
docks,’ said my friend, ‘ is even 
more surprising than that of 
the bridges. These London 
Docks cost the immense sum 
of £4,000,000; the thick outer 
walls cost £65,000.* 

“We then entered the dock; 
and after I had beew inside 
for an hour, 1 w^^ not sur¬ 
prised at the expense of build¬ 
ing such a place. I was more 
sui'priscd at its size. It covers 
altogether nearly 100 acres of 
ground. There is one grand 
enclosure of twenty acres of 
water; and tliis is surrounded 
by immense warehouses for 
‘ bonded ’ goods. Besides, there 
are severid smaller enclosures, 
each being surrounded by si¬ 
milar gigantic buildings. 

“Astonished as 1 was at 
these places, and at the endless 
space covered with boles, boxes, 
bags, and barrels, 1 was more 
excited on visiting the vaults 
below. I was taken by my 
friend to the Tobacw-uxlre/wuse, 
which is the largest covered 
building in the world. It occu¬ 
pies five acres of ground, and 
baa 8i>ace for 24,000 hogsheads 
of tobacco. 

“1 waded through this im¬ 
mense field of hogsheads for 
some time, when my friend told 
me that he had a more remark¬ 
able sight for me yet. ‘ I have,* 
he said, *a “tasting-order,” 
given me by my wine-mer- 
'chant; and with it we con obtoiu 
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admission to the vaults beneath, 
to taste his pipe of wine.* 

“Accordiiijlflj we went down 
to the Avoiidrous vaults under 
the tobacco warehouses; and 
1 soon felt that 1 had no words 
which can give you any des¬ 
cription of such a place. The 
vaults are the principal wine^ 
stores of iflngland; they are 
arched with brick, and extend, 
in one direction, in one long 
line for the length of a mile. 
As we entered, we found that 
the cellars were dark. 

“‘How fhall wc proceed?* 
I asked. ‘ Wait,* was the reply, 
and presently a cooper came 
to accompany us, carrying a 
light; my friend also carried a 
light. ‘Now,* he said, ‘let us go.* 

“Then on wo went! Can 
you imagine us going on? I 
remembered walking through 
Oxford Street, Avhich is a 
mile long; but that was nothing 
to this. There wc had pleasant 
shops on oiir way, but here, on 
both sides, Avere nothing but the 
immense pipes of winey which 
seemed to bo without limit. 
Indeed, I felt that 1 was in a 
silent underground city, breath¬ 
ing a strange atmosphere which 
smelt and even tasted of wine. 
Besides the large main street 
(or passage) there Avere many 
turnings; these lanes were also 
of great length. In the whole 
vaults th^ro is room for 65,000 
pipes of wine. 

“When my Mend reached 
hie wine - merchant’s pipe of 
wine, Uio cooper pierced it, the 
vrine was tasted, and we re¬ 
turned. On reaching the open 
air I felt quite giddy, for tho^ 
fumes of the atmosp'here had' 
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almost intoxicated me. My 
friend smiled at me, and said 
that if he had thought of it, 1 
should have had a substantial 
meal before entering, to prevent 
such effects. 

“Wo then travelled tOAVords 
the dock-gale again, that we 
might return home; but I was 
aluioflt unable to bear the 
tumult of the busy scene 
through which we passed. 
Without taking the trouble to 
describe to you Avhat we our¬ 
selves saw, 1 w'ill give you on 
account which has been written 
by a well-known author, Mr. 
llenry Mayhew. lie says:— 
‘As yon enter the dock, the 
sight of the masts in the dis¬ 
tance, and the tall chimneys 
vomiting clouds of smoke, and 
many-coloured flags flying in 
the air, has a most peculiar 
effect: the sheds AA'ith the mon¬ 
ster wheels arching through the 
roofs, look like the paddle- 
boxes of huge steamers. 

“‘Along the quay you see, 
now men with their faces blue 
with indigo, and noAv gaugers 
with their long brass-ti])pcd 
rule dripping Avith spirit from 
the cask they have been pro¬ 
bing. Then will come a group 
of flaxen-haired sailors, chatter¬ 
ing German; and next a black 
sailor, with a cotton handker¬ 
chief twisted turban-like round 
his head. 

“ ‘Presently, a blue-smocked 
butcher, with fresh meat and a 
bunch of cabbages in his tray; 
and, shortly aftenvards, a mate 
with green parroqnets in a cage. 

“ * Hero you will see sitting on 
a bench a sorrowful-looking 
woman with new bright cooking- 
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tins tit her side—she is an emi¬ 
grant preparing for her voyage. 

“ * As you pass' along, at one 
time the air is pungent with the 
scent of tobacco; at another, 
you are overpowered with the 
fumes of rum. Then yon are 
nearly sickened witli the stench 
of hides and huge bins of horns; 
and, shortly afterwards,- the at¬ 
mosphere is fragrant with coffee 
and spice. Nearly everywhere 

{ rou meet stacks of cork, or yel- 
ow bins of sulphur, or lead- 
coloured ore. As you enter the 
warehouse, the flooring is sticky, 
as if it had been newly tarred, 
with the sugar that has leaked 
though the casks; and, as you 
descend into the dark vaults, 
you sec long lines of lights 
hanging from the black arches, 
and lamps flitting about mid¬ 
way. Here you sniff the fumes 
of the wine, and there the pecu¬ 
liar fungous smell of dry-rot. 

“ ‘Then the jumble of sounds, 
as you pass along the dock, 
blends in anything but sweet 
concord. The sailors are sing¬ 
ing boisterous negro songs from 
the Yankee ship just entering— 
the cooper is hammering at the 
casks on the quay—the chains 
of the cranes loosed from their 
weight rattle as they fly up 
again—the ropes splash in the 
water—some captain shouts his 
orders through his hands—a 
goat bleats from some ship in 
the basin—and empty casks roll 
along the stones with a dull 
drum-like sound. 

“ ‘ Here the heavy-laden ships 
arc down far below the level of 
the quay, and you descqpd to 
them by ladders, whilst, in ano¬ 
ther basin, they are high up and 


out of the water, so that their 
green copper sheathing is almost 
mvel with the eye of the pas¬ 
senger; while above his head 
along line of bowsprits stretches 
far over the quay, and, from 
them, hang spars and planks 
as a gangway to each ship. ^ 

"‘This immense establish¬ 
ment is worked by from one 
thousand to three thousand 
hands, according to the ‘ brisk* 
or ‘slack* nature of the busi¬ 
ness.* 

‘‘If, dear children, y<su ima¬ 
gine such a scene spread over 
nearly 100 acres of ground, you 
will get some idea of the Lon¬ 
don Docks. Then, think of 
the other largo docks, which 
are almost as well filled, and 
you will thus gi-t u faint im¬ 
pression of the wonderful ex¬ 
tent of London’s commerce. 
But, when you ibcr the 

enormous qiiant -f goods 

consumed in London alone, you 
will not, 1 am sure, wonder 
that such docks are necessary. 

“ Before closing my letter, 1 
may as well tell you that the 
St. Kathcriiie*s Ducks arc the 
nearest to London; the London 
Docks are next; then the West 
India Docks; then the East 
India Docks. 

‘‘ 1 was on the whole much 
pleased with my visit, to the 
Thames. The 6riV/^, the pool^ 
and the docks of that noble 
river are truly interesting sub¬ 
jects. But 1 am tired now, 
dear children, and having done 
with my subject 1 beg to say 
good-bye! 

‘‘ Your affoclionate friend, 

* ‘‘ Hbnst Young.** 
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IjMson 8 . 

THE PliEPOSITIONS. 

lou. Wk have learned of five 
classes uf words—Ist, The lumes 
of thiii]$H, called Nouns; 2iidly, 
The words which express the 
qualities of things, called Au- 
jKCTivES; Srdly, The words 
used i^isiead of nouns, called 
Pkonouns ^ 4thly, The words 
which signify duiuy soiueUdiui, or 
beiwf done lo, culled Vbubb ; 
5thly, 'I'lie words added to verbs 
to tell MS somet/iina about tltein, 
called Ad vuuus. Shall we make 
a inciiiory lesson about them ? 

P. No; we will tiret learn of 
aU the classes. There are cer¬ 
tain words which show the 
relation between other words. 
Can you understand that? 

W, No. I did not know that 
words could be “ I'clations.** 

P. The word “relation,” 
Willie, merely means a connec- 
tioH. 1 may suy I stand above 
you, and 1 may then say 1 
stand behind you. These are 
dilForcnt connections. 

W. Yes; the first connection 
is that you are «6ooe, the second 
that you are behituL 

P, Here are some more con¬ 
nections between you and me. 

I have something good 'm> say 
qf you. I have something g^ 
to say for you. I have sometuing 
good to say to you. 

W. There are three more 
connections^^ /or, and to, I 
like the last. JiaVe you any-^ 
thing good to say to me? 
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P. Yes. Here is “ something 
good.” You may now easily 
discover a class of words dificr- 
ent from those you have learned 
before. 

IV. I cun see which words 
you mean. 1 will say them— 
before, behind, of, for, from; 
these words show the connec¬ 
tion between the other words. 

P. And such words are called 
Pkki*obitiuns. “ Preposition ” 
means placing before. Make 
some sentences with preposi¬ 
tions in them, and you will see 
that the preposition is cither 
before a noun or a pronoun. 

Ion. 1 will make two sen¬ 
tences. John is laughing with 
me. My sister is laughing at 
me. Eoth the prepositions arc 
before the pronoun “ me.” 

L, I will try some sentences. 

Nelson foughtybrjiis country. 
Go to bed. 1 am on the couch. 
Think about your lesson. Go 
hegoiid the common. 

So the preposition is another 
servant of the noun, for it can¬ 
not be used unless it is placed 
before a noun or a pronoun; it 
depends upon it, and is joined to 
it. Let us make its “definition.” 

Definition. —^The words which 
show the eounection lietweon other 
words are called Phbpositions. 
They have that name because they 
ore generally placed before a nouu 
or pronoun. 

Examples. —^To, for, with, from, 
by, unto, upon, through, in, at, of, 
beyond. 

P. I may remark that, origi- 
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nally, prepositions showed the 
relations of place. Suppose 
that you take a ball in your 
hand and throw it, tlien* tell 
j me where you throw it to. You 
I will find that yon must use a 
! preposition orcry time, to show 
' the relation between the verb 
! “ thniw,” and the place where 
! the hall is thrown. Take this 
! hall in your hand, Willie, and 
! tell me in what place you will 
i throw it. 

W. Yes; I will .throw it 
I through the window. I will 


throw it tn the air. I will 
throw it aver the moon. 1 will 
throw it into the sea. T will 
throw it bt^ond that desk. 1 
will throw it undier the table. 
I will throw it hefore his face. 
I will throw it behind his back. 
I will throw it up to the sky. 
t will throw it dawn to tlie 
ground. 

P. That will do. Yon thus 
see how many prepositions 
show the connection of place. 
Now, attend to your Pursing 
Exercise. 


No. 8. PAitsiira Bxbrciss. ^ 

I dimeed with papa. He danced before papa. She danced nierl]^ with 
the brotlii'r of her friend. I will eat my breakfast anon. Send the iinibreliii 
for Mary. Lend an umbrella to Mary. 1 want my necdle-hnx; aeiui It by 
Mary. Walt I I will consider—put It carefully In a parcel with the little 
needle-box. .Inlin's sisters arc In the parlour; they [are iroinff] [tn stop] to 
tea. Accept froin me a present for the baby; It is in the box on the table, 
bcliind the door of the little room. 


Lesson 9. 

THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

There will be time to-day to 
point out another class of words. 
Tull me what word is wanting 
in this scntmice— 

I will go otn it leaves off raining. 

L. The word if is wanted. 

ir. Or yon might put in the 
word ichen. 

^ [on. Or the words as soon as, 
directlg. You may say “as 
soon as'* it leaves olf raining. 

P. True; and of what use 
would any of those words bo if 
you placed them between the 
parts of the sentence which are 
separated? 

W. They would join them 


together, of course. I suppose 
you are going to teach ns about 
words which join parts of sen- 
tencGH—“yoMitn^-words." 

P. Yes. Here are some more— 

John ami .Tane are ill. John or 
.Tone may get well. 

Here the novas John and Jane 
are joined by the wonl.? andy or. 
Such words are called “Con¬ 
junctions," from two Latin words 
which mean joining together. 

Ion. 1 can soon make the 
definition of those words. 

D^nitUm—h. word which Joins 
two ports of a sentence together, 
or two noun*f is called a Con¬ 
junction. 

Examples-^A.'DAf or, as soon 
as, when, if. 


No. 9. Parsxno Exbbcxsi. 


Mary and I [are Boinsl to school. We wanted [to go] yesterday, but we 
did not. The man [was punished] because he robbed papa. 1 am happy 
when 1 am well; and I am mlaerable when I am ill. I often wear Hat 
shoes, or slippers, for I have tender chilblains, with corns. 
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THE POREIGN TRAVELLEa 

CONBTAKTINOrLB— THB DERVIBHES. 


** Mv DEAR CllILDREir,— 

" I dare sajr you don't know 
what a Dervim is? Never 
mind! let me have the pleasure 
of telliiif; you. 

“ * We must not leave Con¬ 
stantinople without seeing the 
Dervishes,' said the Russian 
countess, tlie day after our visit 
to the slave-market; *thcy are 
numbered amongst the i>Tinci- 
pal lions df the city.* Prom 
all I had heard of them I would 
rather have left them unseen, 
but finding that my companion 
wished to go, I could not refuse 
to escort her. On our way we 
had some talk about these 
creatures. 

“ ‘ Derviahy said the coun¬ 
tess, ‘ is a Persian word, it 
signifies poor and needy. The 
Mohammedans use it to ‘describe 
a person who has become poor 
because he has devoted himself 
to religions services instead of 
work. Tlie Arabians call such 
a person a Fakir. Amongst 
those who are of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion we find 
similar persons; they arc called 
Afonksy sometimes IJermits; the 
women are called Nuns. It is 
veiy likely that the Mohamme¬ 
dans, and others living this 
kind of life, got the idea of 
doing so from the ancicL;t Jew¬ 
ish prophets. You remember, 
I dare say, how St. John the 
Baptist lived in the wilderness, 
wore camePs hair, and ate 
locusts and wild honey?' 

“‘Yes,’ I replied; ‘cvciy 
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one remembers John the Bap¬ 
tist.' 

** * I dare say that Mahomet 
studied his history; for he 
taught that it was meritorious 
thus to become poor; he taught 
that if men lived apart from 
the world, with their thoughts 
turned away from their relations 
and friends, they could thus 
more easily turn their thoughts 
to God. “Let the people be 
poor," he thought, “ that they 
may not love riches better than 
my word." So in his sacred 
book, called the Koruny he 
wrote these words—“ See thai 
ye come poor before Gody for the 
poor shall have the fret place 
in his mansion and poverty, 
you know, is a very easy 
virtue.' 

“ * Yes,’ I replied; * so, I sup¬ 
pose that there are plenty of 
dervishes.* 

“ * There trers,’ said the coun¬ 
tess ; * but there arc not so many 
now, for it has been found out 
that they arc not all good men: 
people, therefore, do not trust in 
them. Those we are going to 
see are called Dancing Der¬ 
vishes. Of course you have 
heard of the great fast which 
the Mohammedans practise in 
the month of Ramazan. These 
dervishes not only fast during 
that month, but on every 
Thursday. They claim great 
merit because they worship 
God in a peculiar way: a pipe 
is played to them, and as soon 
os they hear its sound they 
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twirl round, and continue doing at the door. Accordingly we 
80 until the music stops. did so; we paid a few paras for 

** * Dervishes were popular the loan; then scuffling into 
about 700 years ago. An order a rather dark room, we took 
ciillcd RufnlH was then founded, our places amongst a number 
and they claimed to be Tcry re- of ^tVanks,* who were squat- 
ligious because somew'ould hold ting in the Turkish manner on 
a j>iece of red-hot iron between the floor, in a small place railed 
their teeth until it became cool, oflT from the rest of the building, 
while others would cut them-' **Wc waited about ten 
selves a ith sharp instruments, minutes, when an invisible 
“ * And then there is an order musician struck up a fantasia 
called Calendars. The dcr- on something; it sounded like 
vishes of this order wear a pecu- an asthmatical clarionet. This 
liar dress of sheep or tiger’s skin, clarionet sounded furtb some 
or parti-coloured cloth. Some brilliant flourishes and was 
wear a dress of iron, while others then joined by some instrument 
wear sctirccly any clothing at of the hurdy-gurdy s]>ecic8. 
all; they are half-naked, with After we had iistcncd to a long 
their skins painted red or black; sleepy duet, twenty-six der- 
they have feathers in their ears, vishes entered, seating them- 
andafaiicifiil-shapcdhat,some- selves in a circle* one, who 
thing like that of a magician appeared to be the superior, 
or conjuror. They may remind was distinguished by a piece of 
one of the street-conjurors ; for in carpet to repose upon, 
their girdles they carry plates “After remaining motionless 
in which to receive charities, awhile, they aroAc and paraded 
They also ]>retend to be in- in single Ale around the mosque, 
spired, and visit the coffee- each one making an obeisance ns 
houses, aflil other places, to he passed his chief. Then, with 
preach; but they are not much outstretched arms and closed 
listened to. The fact is, they eyes, each devotee began to 
arc thought to be hypocrites revolve on his own axis, per- 
who put on a sanctimonious forming at the same |ime a 
appearance, os a pretext for circuit of the arena. Each 
idleness. Some are worse than gradually increased the speed 
idle; they indulge in wicked of his gyrations until he seemed 
vices. But here is the mosque ; overcome with religious fervour, 
let us enter.’ or giddiness; for his head sunk 

“As we came into the mosque on his shoulders, andf his 
we were stopped, for we were ijuivering lips were white with 
going to tread on *holy ground.’ foam. After seeing some hnlf- 
* You must take oft* your shoes,* dozen of these human tops drop 
we %vcre told. This was not panting and exhausted on the 
pleasant, but we found that pavement, I had quite enough 
instead we might, if we chose, of the exhibition, and ventui^ 
put our feet in a pair of slippers, to hint as much to the coun- 
of which there was a heap lying less. To my joy, 1 heard that 
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she too hod perfectly satisfied 
her curiosity, and was anxious 
to vary the amusement. 

**Onr dragoman wished ns 
to pay a visit to the Howliro 
Dervishes ; but that was more 
than I could possibly endure, 
so wc returned home. 

«< Well,* said the countess 
on our way home, *it was u 
hideous spectacle, and a very 
sad one.' 

“‘Vei^,* I replied. ‘It is 
reiy humiliating, too, that men 
should be so deluded. Do yon 
think fliey really imagine they 
are serving' God by their bar- 
barons shrieks and antics?* 
“‘lam afraicl not. They are, 
as I said, known principally for 


their bod qualities; they are 
notorious for their fondness for 
opium and intoxicating drinks ; 
bnt they have convents in most 
Mohammedan countries. 

“ ‘ The religion of the Tnrks, 
and their manners and customs 
are worth remembering,* said 
my companion; ‘ and as I have 
seen much of these people at 
ditferent times, I will give you 
an account of them.' 

“ Bnt I have not time, now, 
dear children, to tell yon all 
the countess said; so I will send 
jovL her description of the Turks 
in my next letter. 

“ Believe mo 

“Your aflectionnto friend, 

“ Uncle Kichard.*’ 




THE CROCUS’S SOLILOQUY. 

a 

Down in my solitude under the snow. 

Where nothing cheering can reach me; 

Here without light to see how to grow, 

1*11 trust to nature to teach me. 

I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 

Locked in so gloomy a dwelling; * 

My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run down, 

^ Wliile the bud in my bosom is swelling. 

Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 

From this eold dungeon to free me, 

I will peer up my little bright head ; 

All will be joyral to see me. 

Then from my heart will young petals diverge. 

As rays of the sun from their foous; 

I from the darkf' i»8 of earth will emerge 
A happy and beautifttl Crocus I 

Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 
This little lesson may borrow— 

Patient toHlay, through its gloomiest hour, 

We oome out the brighter to-morrow! 

n. P. ootrLP. 
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INDUSTRY. 

ms VAN WHO MADB CANALS. 


P. Last week 1 did not tell 
70a of all the good fruits of 
James Bbindlby's fndustiy. 

HU patron, the Duke of 
Bridgewater, had spent nearly 
all his property in making 
the canal: but in time he was 
richly repaid; tiie coal-mines 
at Worsley were now very pro¬ 
fitable, as tlie coaU oould be 
conveyed to Manchester at Uttlc 
expense. The duke also had 
confidence tomakeother canals; 
a branch canal was formed, 
uniting Manchester with the I 
great commercial town of Liver¬ 
pool ; this oUo was constructed 
on one level throughout, and 
was carried over the Mersey, 
on which river Liverpool U 
situated, by an aquednet like 
that over the IrweU. * 

Before thU canal was com¬ 
pleted, the cost of ^e car^Uge 
of goods between Manchuter 
and Liverpool was twelve shil¬ 
lings per ton; the charge was 
now reduced to nx smiling 
per ton, at which pi^ it 
yielded the duke a good litiim. 
The profits arising from the 
duke’s canaU at length pro¬ 
duced him a splendid income. 
It was said to have been, at one 
time, nearly £80^000 per an¬ 
num; he himself once esti¬ 
mated it at £110,000; and at 


his death, which happened in 
1803, he left £600,000 in the 
fund^ besides his large pro¬ 
perly in lands. ” 

No doubt it wasi pleasing to 
Brindley to see his patron mns 
rewarded; but he most have 
I been even more pleased at. the 
good he had done for hU coun¬ 
try. Soon, nothing was talked 
of but canals. When the 
landed proprietors and rick 
men saw the Duke of Bridge- 
I water’s success, they followed 
hU example. Jndeed, before 
the BamoEWAiBB CAid£L was 
finished, Brindley wat engaged 
in making surveys for another 
of even greater importance. 

The new canal was to pass 
through the county of Stafford, 
in order to connect the rivers 
Trent and Mersey, and thus 
foitt a c^m^M interoommu- 
.nication betw^ the east and 
west coasts of Englan4>. Yon 
w31 understand this by looking 
at the'map. The scheme, like 
that of the Bridgewater canal, 
vriu thought Impossible to be 
executed; but it was oU the 
more plemdng to Brindley on 
that account. He made the 
suiy^, and found riiat to exe¬ 
cute &e work he must bore^ 
through a hi)^ a tunnel two 
thousand eight hundred and 
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yirds In len^h, 
W^en was last tlie sort of diffi- 
e^y' he liked to encounter. 
Acemingly, be eras inowed to 
enconnter it; and the thing 
waa done. When the caan 
WM completed **it contained 
, five tunnels, it was ninety-three 
' miles long, had seventy-six 
locks, and owed over many 
' aqueducts'*; tfrindlqr,however, 
did not live to execute the 
wdofs of the great woifc. 

In an account which has been 
written'Of M^. Brindley, it is 
. said that the grandeur of his 
jdans drew crotras of astonished 
and delighted visitors ftom all 
quarters to witness them. One 
who came to see him while the j 
great tunnel waa being formed, 
says:— 

I Gentlemen eome to view our 
c eighth wonder of the world, the 
! saotermnean navigation, whim is 
, catting by the grwt Hr. Brindley, 

' who handleB rocks iSjeosUy as you 
would plam-pies, and makes tlie 
'fbur elements subservient to his 
will. Bveiy mind is filled with 
wonder at the things he pronounces 
to be practicable. Ue has out a 
^ 1 ^ through bogs, whieh he binds 
up, embanking them wfm stones, 


of the navigation. ^On the side of 
the bill Teldon, he hoe a pamp, 
whiA is worked by water, and a 
stove, the fire of whieh supke 
through a pipe the damps that 


I Hug towards the oentifS <^'^'hilL 
; The Olay he euta^out s^ree for 
hrlek to arch the aubtamneouB 
part wfiM we heartily wish to 
see fisdsbed to WehlsB Ferry, when 
' wiMdisU be able to send eoela end 
"Vibls to London, aniL to dMbrent 
of the glow* 

Besides the great Tbbnt ard 


IfoBBBT Caral, many others 
were ibimed in different parts 
of the kingdom; and in most 
ef the works Brindley assisted 
wHh enthusiasm. Thus, as long 
as he lived, he SMnt an active 
and useful life. He was indeed 
too active: he **multiplied his 
labours, wasted his strength, and 
shortened fats life.” ■ He dM in 
StafiTordshire, hi the 66th year 
of hie age, on S7th September, 
188S. 

The Bfe of Brindley was 
short, but it was always plea¬ 
sant, because it was nsetbl. 
While he lived, he had one of 
the pleasures which neat men 
often feel—he saw otners learn- 
ing from Mm; he saw maqy 
trying to imitate him; he saw 
them succeed in doing mater 
thinn than they had ever drelsmt 
conld possibly be done. 

Suen a result of his labours 
will alwns be a great joy 
to a good man. Cannot you 
imagine that it was very plea¬ 
sant for him sometimes to sit 
down and think? “Yes,” he 
might say to himself, ” 1 have 
done a neat deed; 1 have 
shown thi world on improve¬ 
ment.” 

But he might think again, 
and find more pleasure still. 
He might say to himself, 
“ I see that my own plans will 
bring forth firait a hundred¬ 
fold; for not only myself, but 
future generations, ean thus be 
of service to their country.” 

And such has been the ease. 
The people were aroused, and 
hem to do even more than 
other nations had done. In 
about seventy years, nearly 
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were made^ whiehy before the 
inrention <» the eteam-fngtne, 
were of the greoteit service— 
incrcMing the wealth and Im¬ 
portance of Xtegland. 

t. 

Children! may yon not be 
as osefol as Thomas BrindUj? 


Would yon noi like if do So#k: 
great good, and tsfch it to 
othenf Thera are hbndre^i of 
ways of b^g nseAileven with-, 
ont inventing as» plans.' Smr to 
yonrsel^ **I irIU & so^** iPlan 
something good to do in your 
lifetime—and, da i/ 


«1 OAWV 

BT w. 0. aoxnuu* 

Navn say "1 omV* my daar$ 
Nsvtf say it. 

When sash words as those I hear, 
From the Ups of boy or girl, 

Oft they make me dnsbt and foar: 
Never say it. 

Boys aad girls that nimbly play, 
Never say it.' 


Skip and toMand plwtheir pranks; 
Bren dull ones, when they're gay. 
Never say it. 

Never mind how hard the task, 

Never say it. 

Find some one who knows and ask, 
lUl yon hare your lessons learned; 
Nerer mind how hard the task, 

Never say It 
Hen who do the noblest deeds 
Never say It 

He who laeka the strength he needi^ 
Triee his best and gets it soon, 

And at last ho will siuoeed— 

Neptersayit , 
Bnt'when the evil tempts to wrong, 
AlwiQFsaay it 
In your virtue flrm and strong. 


And when ibllies roond yon timoi’, 
Bverssyit 

When good aefions eaU yon near. 
Never esy it 

XMve away the rieing ftar, 

(ietyonr strength mro goodusB do; 
All yonr patha will then be eleer. 
Wonld yoa And a ha^ yearf 
Would yoa aavo aaomwuig tear? 
Nfotrsayit, 
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JL That is a nice cane 
have in your handf WiUiel 
Are YOU going out riding? 

W. No, I have been out to 
buy it for our lesson; it is <Ae 
stem of an xkdoobb —^at least 
that is what papa calls it. What 
is an endogen, papa? 

P. The word endo^^u" 
means* growing from within, 
just as ** cxsgcn*' means grow¬ 
ing outside. Look at the end 
of the cane, Willie. 




aTT. Certainly, it is not an 
exogen. You see neitlier pith,, 
nor medullary rays, nor circular 
layers of wood. 

Ion, No; it has not such a 
regular appearance as the exo- 
geu stem. 

P. That is true; for it con¬ 
sists of bundles of fibrei^ ar- 
raniged irre^arly ip^tead of 
in circles—uie centre, inttead 
of being hard, is soft. 

L, And it has large holes 
in the centre; 1 soppose that 
they are the vessels for riie sap 
to pass through. ■ ^ 

P. The coarse of the siq|> in 
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this kind of stem is not so well 
known as that of the exogens. 
But you may know this, that 
the sap OB it descends to form 
new wood does not descend bv 
the bark; it descends through 
the vessels in the centre, and 
thus it is that the centre is 
always soft. Instead of settling 
in the centre and forming' 
“ heart-wood," the sap hardens 
the outside part of the stem; it 
fills up all the pores, and it forms 
fibres which interlace together; 
thus the wood increases inside. 

Ion. Then of course the out¬ 
side part must stretch! 

P. It does, to some extent. 
But it cannot stretch much, 
and it becomes veiy hard, even 
harder than the heart-wood of 
the exogen stems, especially in 
the lower part near the root. 
Some stems are hard enough to 
resist the Idow of a hatchet. 

L. And when the stem can¬ 
not stretch any more, docs it 
gstfUediip with the new wood 
that is made every year? 

P. Yes, that is the case; and 
when the trunk becomes thus 
solid, there are no spaces for 
the sap to pass up and down— 
therefore it dies. Sometimes 
Nature provides a remedy by 
splitring the hard outside of 
the stem. Men have tried the 
same experiment. A palm, 
which had begun to languish, 
was restored by splitting down 
the outside with a hatchet. 

Joa. Then the palm-tree is on 
endogen, as well as the cane. 
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P. Yes; the palm familjr, 
the grasses, and coro'plants, are 
all cxogens—bamboos, and all 
canes and rec^; the sngar- 
cane is another; the lily, the 
asparagns, the hyacinth, and 
the iris. The palms are the 
most important of the endogens, 
and are found in the tropics; 
indeed the endogens belong 
principally to the tropics, as I 
have before told you. 

W. You told ns, papa, that 
the endogens have no branches. 
1 have never seen any branches 
on the plants you mentioned— 
on a hyacinth, a lily, an iris, or 
a corn-plant; they all grow np 
with a straight stalk, and have 
a bunch of flowers at the top. 

P, They have no branches 
because of the hardness of their 
outside casing. Now branches 
are produced by buds; but no 
buds could penetrate the sides 
of an exogen stem. The stems, 
however, haveone bud at. the top. 
From this proceeds the bunch 
of flowers you speak of; and 
in the palm-trees the splendid 
crown of leaves also grows from 
this bud. 

We most not close our lesson 
on stems without noticing thehr 
many diflRsrent foims. 

Yon have, I dare say, seen 
empinff stems growing in dif¬ 
ferent directions: some twine 
round oflier plants, working in 
the direction of a corksciew, 
such as the seaiiet-ranner, con- 
volvolus, bind-weed, jmnion- 
flower, and hop; the rwmen of 
strawberries are another form 
of stem; the rwt^stodc of the 
fern and others is a stem which 
keeps dose to the earth, sending 
down roots at riiort intervals. 


There are also usderprmind 
stems of the same description; 
the couch-grass is an instance; 
the tuhers and hulhs which I 
spoke of in our lesson on roots 
are all parts of underground 
stems. 

W, Now that you have 
flnished your account, papa, 
we will make np our leaaon and 
learn it. 

Memory Jamsou 2. TBP 
PARTS OF A PLANT— 
THJB STEM, • 

1. The stem of a plant is that 
part which grows upward^ in Ute 
asTf toward the Ught 

2. The prmd^ functions 
the stem are —Is^ to devote the 
leavest flowers, and fruit, « a 
position where dtey may he easier 
influenced by the Ught, heat, and 
atti and, tndly, to eonvey the 
sap up and down between the root 
OM we hams. 

I 3. Tkdre are two pnaemo/ 
hinds of stems. These which 
grow by adding to their outside 
are coined Exoobns; dear priw 
dped parts are tAe pirn, medmary 
eheatn, medullary rays, mradar 
layers of wood, sap, heart-wood, 
sap-wood, and bark; all of these 
ham iaaportarA functions. 

4. There are other phmU 
with etems growing from within — 
they are cailed'Ent>€tQtVBin\ their 
parts are less regular than dwee 
of the Exogens, and they hone no 
nde branch. 

5. There are also orbepimo 
STBirs, emd mnwaoBouND 
siRMS, suds as (he bimhwsed, 
Ihestrawbsrry-runner, roW-stoeks, 
the stem ofmwh-grass, 
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P. Beyore we write our les¬ 
son on Ilennr VIL, let us have 
a peep into the sodal history of 
the nation, and record one or 
two events worth noticing. 
Tlie feudal system was, as I 
said, dying away; therefore the 
domestic habits of the old 
barons are a subject of interest. 

In flic household book of the 
Earl of Northumberland, we find 
that the family rose at 6, dined 
at 10, supped at 4; and at 9 
o'clock the castle-gates were all 
shut for the night. No one 
might go in or out after that 
time. The next morning mass 
was said at 6, so that all the 
servants must rise early. 

The total number of the 
earl's family, including master 
and all servants, was 166; but 
on an average about .57 stran¬ 
gers were reckoned upon every 
day—thus making the total 223 
persons. The whole annual 
expense for the household was 
£1,11817s. 8d. The meat, drink, 
and firing cost nearly £800. 
For washing, 1 am sorry to say, 
that only 40s. per annum was 
allowed,' and that was princi¬ 
pally for the linen of the chapel. 
1 wonder what the sanitary re¬ 
formers of these days - 'Would 
have said to that fan'idy 1 

The family only ate firesh 
meat from Midsummer to 
Michaelmas, living on salt 
meat during the other six 
months. This, as I have before 
told you, was beirauso the apt 
of feeing cattle in the winter 
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with turnips, oil-cake, &c., was 
not known. Indeed the turnip 
was little cultivated in that 
period: during the times of 
war and trouble it had almost 
been forgotten. On ** flesh 
days,” half a chine of mutton, 
or a chine of beef, was boiled. 

The commerce of England, 
which Hcniy promoted so 
much, was also interesting.' 
The most important part of 
trade was transacted at fairs. 
Many lasted for a long time— 
that of St. Giks Jlill at Win¬ 
chester, which you know was 
a most important city in former 
times, lasted sixteen days. The 
tents of the fair were laid out in 
regular streets, and looked like a 
busy city. It is said, The king, 
the bishops, and great barons, 
sent their agents, or else went in 
person to this fair—where they 
would buy jewels, clothes, fur¬ 
niture, liquors, spices, cattle, 
coins, indeed almost anything 
— iimluding men and women 
sometimes—for it is well known 
that slaves of both sexes were 
publicly sold in England alK)ut 
the end of the 14th century.”* 
In the present day, a fair is still 
held at Winchester, on St. Giles 
Hill, every year. It is called the 
Cheese fair; immense piles of 
cheese may be seen there. 

One important step taken by 
Henry to encourage foreim 
commerce, was to stop the 
practice of impressaunt. Ac- 

* Wade's British History. 
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cording to this practice, when> 
ever a king made war, instead 
of using his own ships, he 
! used to seise all the merchants* 
ships nod sailors that he couM 
find, and form them into a fleet 
to fight his enemies, or trans¬ 
port liis armies. This proceeding 
at once put a total stop to trade. 
Hcniy not only gave up this 
unjust practice, but he built 
ships of his own. He spent 
£14,000 in building one ship, 
called the Great Harry —which 
is C4>nsidercd the first ship of 
the English navy. 

Another domestic incident 
of this reign was the estnblisli- 
ment of the first standing army 
—^an event mucii to be de¬ 
plored, ns “standing annies" 
will liave to be abolished, if 
men are to act according to the 
commands of our Siviour. 
Fifty archers were ot first in¬ 
stituted as a guard by King 
Henry, and tlieir number was 
in time increased to 100; they 
were required to attend the 
king at home and abroad. 

The first ehUUngs were issued 
in the reign of Hciiiy. 

. The Ciitqielqf Henry VII^ at 
Westminster, was built by his 
order. It is a most magnineent 
specimen of “ the florid ” style 
of architecture which was in¬ 
troduced ill liis reign. 

Another important event 
in llciiiy’s rci^ was the dis¬ 
covery of America, by a native 
of Genoa named Chbibtopher 
CoLuujMTs: this hamiened in 
1492. Sebastian Cabot, a 
native of England, who was 
the first European that landed 
upon North America; Ambrioo 
Vespdcxds, a native of Flo<H 


rcnce, who gave the name to 
America; Baktholombw Dike, 
a Spaniaid, who first sailed as 
far os the Cape of Good Hope; 
and Vasoo db Gava, a Portu- 
gnese, who first doubled the 
Capo (or sailed round it), are 
names worthy of mention in 
those times of enterprise and 
discovery. Wita^iam Caxton, 
the printer, still lived in the 
reign of Henry VII. 

Ijesson 30. HENRY VIL 
Began to roigiia. . 1485. 


I 1. Henry VlT. lirgan the line 
of Tudor kings. Thene kinffst were 
the dearrndants of Owen Tiidob, 
the WeJsh geniieman who mar¬ 
ried CtUherine^ the widow of 
Henry K 

2. When the line of Planta- 
genets ended^ the cwO warsy the 
feudal system, and the system 
of Popery began to decline, 
ilenry VII. was a determined 
friend to peace and rotnmerce; 
he only engaged in wars which 
he could not twssibfy avoid. The 
ptinciptd aisturbanres of his 
reign were those arising from con- 
stnracies and rebellions. Those of 
iMndtert Simnel and Perkin War- 
beck were the most unportant. 

3. Henry did very much during 
his reign to improve the condition 
of his kingdom. His great aim 
was to raise the people, and de¬ 
press the nobles ana ilte ftudid 
system. This he accomplished 
most effeetuaUy by aoouUi^ war, 
on which the existence of the 
feudal system much depended; and 
by the mjnrovement of commerce, 
which provided employment for 
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the people^ and made dk/m feee 
dmendent on the noMee. Henry 
ateo aimed a hhw at die feudal 
ayetem by a faw which permitted 
the nohles to sell their eetaiesj and 
to divide them at their deaihn, 

4. In order to carry out hie 
phinst however^ Henry tried to 
disfwnee with the help of the 
Pariiamentf and to govern by hie 
own power. At one time the 
Parliament did not meet far eeven 
years. Henry was enabled to 
govern without thefUf because he 
possessed sufficient money to 
be indejwndffa of their help. 
He was a very frugal^ care¬ 
ful, and sagacious man, but, 
unfortunately, he resorted to most 
unjust nwans to increase his 
rwhes. lie died in the ymr 
1509, possessing at his aeath 
£1,800,000. He was a contrast 
to Henry VI., for, at the close 
of his reign, loAtcA was a long 
period of civil war, his debts 
were £372,000. 

The cstablidiment of the Court 
OP Star Chamueb, the first 
issue of 811ILL1N08, the beginning 
of the STANDING ARiir, the 
DIBOOTKRY OP AmERIOA, by 

Christopher Columbus s and the 
names of Amerigo Vespudus, 
Sebastian Cabot, Bartholemew 
Diez, and oOurs of these times, 
are worthy of remembrance. 

RBNBT TIU. 

P. There will be tiJ'ie for ns 
to have a few words to-day on 
the liistoiy of Henry VlII. 
He was the son of Henry 
Vn. His father had taken 
care of his educationi as he 
thought, for he bad rendered^ 
him accomplished and learned 


hnt, OB the other hand, he hod 
not taken care to improve his 
son’s character, by correcting 
his had passions. Such educ&* 
tion which makes a man learned 
without teaching him to act 
rightlv, is a fooUdi one, as the 
Hfb o^ young Henry will prove. 
Unfortnnntely, Henry VII. did 
not set his son a gooi example. 

When young Henry VIII. 
came to the throne, he was 
at first much admired. He 
was eighteen years of age, hand¬ 
some, lively, and supposed to 
bo amiable; whHe he also had 
a strong intellect. The people 
were glad to exchange the old 
king, who had extorted so much 
from thmn, for his lively son. 

In the first year of Ins reign, 
Henry married Catherine of 
Arragon, the widow of his bro¬ 
ther Arthur. In the next year 
(1510) he punished the two 
unjust lawyers, Epsom and 
Dudley; they were convicted, 
and exeented on Tower Hill. 

The other acts of Heniy 
soon showed forth his bad qua¬ 
lities, proving him to be a sad 
contrast to his father. Instead 
of saving money, as his father 
had done, the young king de¬ 
voted himself to pleasures and 
rejoicings. The money which 
his father had so carefully 
hoarded, Henry squandered 
away in masques, balls, and 
pageants, which were kept up 
without interruption for two 
years. Before the end of that 
time it was seen that the had 
passions of the young Henry 
were often his master; and 
that, as ho was unable to con¬ 
trol them, they led him into 
j acts of injustice and cruelty. 
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XHB VZLIiAOK BLACKSMITH. 

UiTBBR s •meadiog ehasnuMree 
TIm village smithy stmds; 

The smith, a mighty man is ho, 

With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muselrs of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whafe’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes nut any man. 

Week in, week ont, from mom till nightp 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

Ton can hear him swing his heavy sledge 
With meaeured beat and slow, 
lake a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And ehildren coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see tlie flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar. 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the ehareh, 

And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears bis daughter’s voioe 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart r^joiee 
It sounds to him like her mother's voice 
Singing in Paradise I 
He needs must thinlLof her once more. 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hara, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

win^f 

Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it eloee; 

Something attempted, something done^ 
Has earaai a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 
For the lesson thon hast taught I 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must m wrought; 

Thus on its sonndid|; anvil sha^ 

Each burning deed and thought I 
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Lesson 10. 

THE INTERJECTIONS. 

P. There is one other class 
of words fur you to discover. 
See if you can find some of 
them in the following sen> 
fences. You may know them 
in tw(f ways—1st, you may tell 
that they dv not belong to any 
of the previous classes; Sndly, 
yon will be able to observe 
that they are alike. 

W. Then, thirdly, we arc to 
sa^ what it is that makes them 
alike—to make their “defini> 
tion.” 

P. Yes; here are the sen¬ 
tences. 

Oh! Mary, you have burnt your 
pinafore. For shome I Aim! wlmt 
ran he is mokiiig I Ho went out 
in the dark, and, alas I he fell into 
the well. VYell t 1 am surprised, 
for he wns a prudent man. Pooh! 
what is the use of prudence in the 
dark ? Eh! how can you ever call 
prndonce useless? Hush, hush 1 

Ion. I see the new kind of 
words, papa—they are not pre¬ 


positions, or conjunctions, or 
articles. They are different from 
the other classes. They are 
im\y exclamations —just the little 
wo^s which people use when 
they ciy ont. Here is the list. 
Ohl For shame! Aha! Alas! 
Well! Pooh! Hush! What 
do you call these exclamations, 
papa? 

P. They are called Interfec- 
HonSf from two Latin ivords 
which mean a throwing in. 
You may see that they are 
merely thrown into the sen¬ 
tence, for they miglit he taken 
out again without spoiling the 
sense. So you may easily 
distinguish this lost class of 
words. 

L. Yes. I will write their 
definition. 

D^nition — Exclamations 
thrown into a sentence to express 
joy, sorrow, anger, or any other 
feeling, are called Imteiijbctions. 

Ea^emples —Such as. Pooh! 
Dear me! Tush! Heyday! Oh 
dear! Hark! Fie! HoUof Alas! 
Alack! Hurrali I 


No. 10. Paesino ExBBons. 

{First say nahat elius each word in the JMotelngsentences betanys to; 
9ndlyt count all the words'in the whole exercise; Srdly,say hote many 
words of each of the nltJt dosses there are in all the sentences.) 

Pity the sorrows of a poor blind man. Oh I give relief, and heaven [will 
bless] your store. The moon [Is shining] brightly, yet the stars nre invUlble. 
His servants love him tenderly because he Is a very kind master. Bun 


quickly Into tlie little garden and catch the did mare, for she [Is trampling] 
on the beds. Ohl make haste, or she [will spoil] our beautiful flowers. Ah I 


look at iny best carnation. 
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Helgho: Lol suddenly the ball fell down tbe^ 
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ehlmnej; it bouMMl on the fl<ior, bounded through iht window^ and dropped 
Into the uea of our houee. The eun [le eettlng] benutlftiUf now, but Mion 
the derknete [will be Mt]. 

1h Secondly, we are to count 4. Then are wards which ex- 
the words i^the exercise. I have press being s^eAing^ doing 


counted them; there are 105. 

7or. And Willie and I have 
counted the number of each 
class. Tlicre ore 23 nouns, 8 
adjectives, 10 pronouns, 19 
verbs, 8 adverbs, 15 articles, 
8 prepositions, 8 conjunctions, 
and 6 interjections. 

P. That is corfcct. Now 
that you have counted them, 
you may write the words them¬ 
selves in their proper classes. 
Write the 105 words on your 
slate, arranging them in classes.* 


something, or being done to-~-sndi 
as,**was am. good,” **to 

kick,” ^^wiit kick,” “wtukick^” 
“sing,” “jump,” “smile;” these 
are called Verbs. 

5. Words are sometimes added 

to verbs to tell us something about 
them — stic/i as, niody, well, much, 
soon, here ; these are camd An- 
VEuns. • 

6. The two littlm words a and 
the are sometimes placed before 
nouns to show whether they are 
used in a general or particular 


slate, arraiigingtliem in classes.* useatn a general or jMrticumr 
When you liave done this, von way; these are called Articles. 
may leiim your “ memory les- 7. There are many words used 
son** on the nine classes. to show the connection between 

other words—surA as, of, for, to, 
ExoLisn Grammar. through, under, before; ihese\ 

are called i*REF08iTi0M8. 

Memory Lesson 2. g. Some words ate used to 

ETYMOLOGY two parts of a sentence 

together—sucii as, and, but, yet, 
(THE MIRE CLASSES OP WORDS.) when, if, OT, OS, though; and these 

The different words of the called Comjumctioms. 


English htaguago nuty he. or- .3* AU words used as exclama- 
ranged in nine classes (some- tions — su^ tu, Fhi Ah! Oh! 
times called “parts of speech”). Mam! pooh! Tush! Halloo! 
\. All words that are the ors co//erf Imterjections. 

nmnes of things are caUedTSoznn n t l ^ n 

-.ucA™, cJ,«« row, box. C. I think th>t yon wonld 

2. AUthatl,:qnma.gualUu!s «>"enil«r the of tliese 

of Ikiogo-mci a,, KtA,whUo, Ixittcr >f I wore to tell 

A wx.u/ 7 yo“ what each name means. 
TiVBs. ^ ca//crfADJEC- ■' word Noum is derived 

3. There are words sometimes ^*^5” Latin nomeii, a ncme. 

‘I’™™ C**”* 

_on to nouns). 

• This ezerdse should of course Prohodm is derived from 
be written by the young readers of pico, for, and nomen, a name. 
Pleasant Paobb. 1 Verb is derived from t;er5tf0i, 
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Po I think that you wonld 
remember the names of these 
classes hotter if 1 were to tell 
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a word; for, as nouns and ad¬ 
jectives are often made Arom 
verbs, they were considered the 
principal words of a languane. 

ADVBan—if you notice the 
derivation of " Adjectiive,** you 
may at once see how adverb is 
formed. 

Article is derived from 
Articuhu, a little joint, as these 


little words resemble joints in 
a sentence. 

Prepobitioe is derived from 
jsre, before, and posituM^ placed. 

CovjOHCTiON is made from 
con, together, ahd junctuSf 
joined. 

Intbbjbotion is derived from 
tirtsr, between, and faetuSf 
thrown. 


THB RBAFER AED THE FLOWERS. 


Thurs is a reaper whose name is Death, 

And, with his eiekle keen. 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between. 

** Shall I have naught that is fair?” saith he; 

** Have naught but the bearded grain ? 

Tliongh the breath of these flowers is sweet to mo, 
I will give tliem all baok again.” 

He mzed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves; 

It was for the Lord of Pai^ise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

Lord has need of these flowrets gay,” 

The Reaper said, and smiled; 

“ Dear tokens of the earth are they. 

When he was onee a diild. 

** They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, their garments white. 

These soond blossoms wear.” 

And the mothw gave, in tears and pain, 

The flovwTS she most did love; 

Bhe knew she dionld find them all again 
In tlm fields light above. 

Oh, not in ernelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper same that day; 

*Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flowers away. 

LOHOnLLOW. 


inn 
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TnS TURKS—BBLIOIOH—Hi 

** Mr DEAR ChILDRRIT,— a 

" Hear about the Turks! 

The TuncSy* said my com¬ 
panion, * are a fine*looking race 
of people. Th^ are descended 
from tribes which still inhabit 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
Perhaps their elegance of per¬ 
son is in conseoueiice of the 
mixture of blood in their con¬ 
stitutions; for, just as the Eng¬ 
lish are descended from the 
Ancient Britons, Homans, 
Saxons, Dunes, and Normans, 
so you have Arab, Grecian, and 
Persian blood in the reins of 
the Turk. And thus a Turk 
is the handsomest of human 
beings; he has a lofty forehead, 
dark eyes, and finmy cut fea^ 
tnres.* 

** * So much for tlieir appear¬ 
ance !’ I said. *But never mind 
their persons: what are theiir 
characten V 

“*Thoy are very indolent, 
certainly; but if von oppress the 
Turks, or rob them, then they 
become infuriated. Bi general, 
they have little care or pi^ for 
the as they call uose 

who are not Mahommedans; 
and yet they are often kind and 
generous to strangers. Their 
disposition is a strange com¬ 
pound of fteroenesB and gmie- 
rosity: they will dethrone and 
strangle their sultans without 
remorse, yet they will build 
hospitals, and endow them, and 
established other charities. 

*** The character of the Turks, 
however, is much influenced by 


HTS-OPIUM-BATIRO, KTO. 

their relifdoo. Tell a Turk 
that bis city is veiy dirty, he 
will answer you “God wills it.” 
I once heaid of some Turks 
who were sitting near a'laige 
mass of gunpowder, and were 
smoking: they were reminded 
that if only a spark from one of 
their pipes fell among the gun¬ 
powder, they would lul bt blown 
to atoms; but they would not 
remove; their only answer 
was, “That if God willed them 
to be burned, they would be; 
if not, they would bo saved.*' 
Thus they take little care of 
themselves or their doings. 
The Turk believes that all that 
has, or ever will happen, even 
the most minute thing, has been 
decided by fate, or by the will 
of God, and (sometimes) he 
acts accordingly. We call sudi 
a doctrine “fatalism.** 

“'The Mahommedans are 
divided into two great sects, 
viz., the followers of AJi, and 
the followers of Omar. The Per¬ 
sians alone are of the sect of Ali; 
and the Turks and Arabs are 
the followers of Omar. These 
sects bate and despise each 
other. The Turks and Arabs 
call the followers of Ali heretics, 
while the Persians in their turn 
call the seet of Omar the fol¬ 
lowers of die devil; Ali they 
say is the lawful successor of 
the Prophet, and tiiey call him 
“ Ae Vicar of God.** 

“ *Tbe sect of Omar believe 
^beir sa/lan to be at the head 
of the Mussulman rel^fion; he 
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is looked upon as the Frophet's up for want of food and exer* 
successor. Vou know, no aoubt, cise at nighu As soon as the 
what is the principal article of sun has set, he abandons him- 
their faith—** T'Aere u ORS God^ self to gaiety and erciy kind 
and Mahommf4 ta hi» prophet.*' of indulgence; the wealthy hold 
** Instead of ten command- ^urties of pleasure all night, 
ments as the Jews had, the and are often very intemperate 
Mahoinmcdanshave^us;— —until the morning comes; 


** * 1. To pray^vs Hmei a day. 
** * 3. To obMrve the Cut of the 
month of Ramaxan. 

**' 3. To give alms and do other 
deeds of charity. 


and are often very intemperate 
— until the morning comes; 
then they are obliged to be 
very sober again. The lower 
ranks of people are jnst as bad.' 

** * Tes,' I said, *1 am aware 
of that.* Then I told the coun¬ 


deeds or ebarity. or vnac. xnen x loia me coun- 

***4. To perform a pilgrimage to tess of the night-scenes 1 wit- 
Mbcca \the Prophet's birthplace), nessed while stopping at Tan- 
once in the IFetime. giers, which you may remem- 

** *6. To keep the body externally i described to you. 

P'*”* “ * A t the end of the season of 

** * Besides these, there are Bamadlidn,* said the countess, 
minor commandments. Every | there is a time of the greatest 
Mussulman is to fust on Friday jollity; and 1 often wonder how 
most rigorously (this day is the Turks get their living, w'ith 
sacred because it is that on so much gaiety and idleness, 
which Mahomet saved himself To me they scarcely seem 
from his persecutors by flight) to work, even at other times; 
—to practise circumcision—to they spend their hours in saun- 


abstain from wine and fer¬ 
mented drinks—^to abstain from 
pork, and the flesh of animals 
that have died from suffocation. 
The Turks attend to all these 
commands except that which 
relates to wine; and unfortu- 


tering from cafd to cafd, and in 
playing at chess and draughts. 
Or perhaps the Turk will sit 
cross-legged on a carpet under 
the shadow of some tree; there 
he will spend, perhaps, the 
whole day, sipping cofice and 


nately their consciences allow smoking, or listening to a favo- 

_- «_I •- 1_ A ..I. _I_ 


them to break this law. 

** * The fast of Bamadhdn (or 
Ramazan) is also sadly broken 
—or, at least, it is kept in a 
very bad way. It is |nJoined 
in the Koran that-once eveiy 
year, during a whole month, 
the Mahommedan shall abstain 
perfectly from all meat and 
druik, mm the hour of sunrise 
till sunset—he must not even 


rite tune. Ask him why he 
does not take excrcue, and he 
will tell you that he accounts 
it ridiculous to walk!' 

'**1 suppose,' I said, ‘that 
the Turk drinks coffee to stimu¬ 
late him, because he is not 
allowed to have strong drink?* 
‘Yes,' was the i^ly; *aiid he 
not only takes coffee, but when 
he wants a strong excitement, 


let cold water touch his lips, he indulges in opium, a vege- 
After loitering away his time table substance which excites 
daring the whole day, ho makes the mind to the most dclight- 
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! fnl imaginatioiM. Like other 
' stimulants, however, it has 
I dreadful effects; it sometimes 
j brings on fits of the most fhm- 
tic rage. This opium mi^ often 
be procured at thecoflfee-honsesp 
and this reminds me of a dei^- 
man who once ventured to take a 
dose of opium, to try its effects. 

“*ln one of his letters, he 
i says:— 

<< Our guide took us to a row of 
eofPee-rooms, the fivourite resort 
of the Teriakis, or opiaui'oeters. 
The ^uice of the poppy (opium) is, 

1 think, as harmless as any other 
source of excitement; and then it 
has this strong recommendation,— 
it never makes a man foolish; it 
never oasts a man into a ditoh, or 
under a table; it never deprives 
him of his wits or his legs. It 
makes him visionary, but his 
vidons create no noise, no riots; 
Jie deals no blows, blackens no 
one’s eyes, and frightens no one’s 
pejEue. But here my friend was 
mistaken: it sometimes eanses fui^. 

’*It was onrions to watch the 
immediate effects on those who 
came to these coffee-shops to pro¬ 
cure their daily allowance. The 
change which spre^ through the 
countenance and limbs, was like 
tho restoration of the djing to the 
happiness of life. Ton could hardly 
persuade yourself that the man who 
now moved before you with a light 
treati, and an eye kindling with 
rapture, was the some who had 
just approached you with a falter¬ 
ing, feeble stem searcelv able to 
sustain himself upon his cane. 
Before, every featnreseet;^ settled 
! in despair, so that ho^ eeemed 
j like a mockery. 

I “My imagination woeso kindled 

by the sight of these men, and the 
perusal of a little book called the 
* Opium-eater,’ that 1 resolved to 
I try its pleasing effects. S<b send- 

I 

I-- __ 


lag to aaapo&seaiy’e ebop, I 
eured two eaonaoiu doaes of the 
pre^ue drug. One wee taken by 
my young eompaaion| who wae 
duo inteneted in making the ex¬ 
periment,—the other hy myself. 

“ Hy comrade' began imme¬ 
diately to feel extremely particular 
about the etomaeh, and aoon in a 
retehiog agmiy ported with all hie 
opium. Hy p^Um atock feat; 
and 1 ahortiy lapsed into a dis¬ 
turbed dumtoy in whieh it ap¬ 
peared to me that I retained my 
consciousness entire, while visione 
pessed before me whidi id lan¬ 
guage can oonvey, and no words 
represent. At one %me I wae 
soaring on the pinions of an angel, 
among the eplendoura of the high¬ 
est bwvens, Mholding at a gbmoe 
the beauty of their unveiled mys¬ 
teries, and listening to harps and 
eboral symphonies, over whiob, 
time, sorrow, and death have no 
power; and then my presumption ^ 
was cheeked, my meaving wings 
were melted away, ancf I fell 
down, till caught in the bosom of 
a thunder-cloud. From this I was 
again hur^ npon the plunging 
verge of a catamot, that carried me 
down, feantio with horror, into the 
lowest depth of its bowling gulf. 

“Thence again 1 emerged. And 
then, with theswiftneea of a spirit, 

I eeemed to float around just 
between the circle of the bine 
heaven and the sea, discerning 
upon tho ooean the innumerable 
ships dimming the wave with the 
lightnees of the swallow, while 
without the eirole I beliud, fer 
down in the twilight and gloom of 
on immeaeuroble golf, the wrecks 
of worn-out worlds 

“Still I floated on upon the 
firightftd verge of the drele, tiU 
eoming around near the north pole 
1 saw its steadfest star fixed in 
death. Other planets were bend¬ 
ing over it; and when they had 
Bung its funeral hymn, they low- 
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know what th^ will then do^ many mouths, eo he could aflbrd 

theyll go on again picking little money to pay for their 

cleaning, scutching, willowing, going to school. Whether 

carding, drawing, roving, spin- Richard Arkwright ever went 

ning, warping, beaming, wind- to school at all, no one knows. It 

ing, weaving, bleaching, dying, is certain that he was not taught 

printing, pressing, glazing, fold- much, not only because his 

ing, packing, selling, exporting, father could not afford it, but 

and receiving large sums of because he was one day to be a 

money for their industry. Again, Uo'ber; for which profession, 

then! no wonder that the cot- perhaps, much learning would 

ton manufaeture is the greatest not be required. 

source of England's wealth. So Richard Arkvmght grew 

Wdl, how has all this come up and became a barber. He 

about r shaved his fellow-men, and cut 

We hailb to thank aomehotiy their hair, and made wigs for 

that men can do such great them, until he was nearly thirty 

things—of course. You know years old. 

that wo have to thank Mr. W. 11a! ha! 

James Watt for the power that P. Don’t laugh! Why laugh 

moved those Exhibition ma- at a man because he is a bar- 

chines—for the great steam- ber? Isn’t a barber useful? In 

engine who hid himself in his the year 1760, however, he 

own private building, and never gave up shaving, and com- 

cared to show his face at all. inenced travelling as a dealer 

Rut we have also to thank the in hair. He went up and down 

men who invented the machines, the country, collected the hair, 

W, Certainly. dressed it, and sold it to the 

P. Then let us have a look wig-makers. And even in at- 

at these men, and learn about tending to this plain, straight- 

them, and give them their tri- forward business, he gave a 

bute of praise. sign which may account for 

his after greatness. It is said 

To begin. Riohard Ark- that the wig-makers always 

wuiOHT is worthy to be talked bought his goods readily, for 

about. The great machine- they found that the hair he 

room of the Exhibitioii might sold was better than that of his 

have been veiy small but for rivals in trade. Now, that sign 

Richaid Arkwright. is worth remembering! he tried 

lie was bom in 1732, and to do Utth things well; and he 

was the son of a very poor who will give great attention 

man. If you had asked him to little things will afterwards 

how many brothers and sisters become great in other things. 

he had, he would have told you Boys who learn their lessons, 

** twelve,” and that he was the or write their copies in the best 

yoMiffest of thirteen children, way, will do other things in the 

II is father had enough to'^o ^o best way when they become men. 

buy bi'ead and butter for so Arkwright was also known 
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Chaptbb IV. 

THB PARTS OV ▲ PLANT—^HB LEAVES. 


£. Here is an old leaf, 
Willie. We are going to turn 
over an old leaf to-day. 



P. Shall I begin by telling 
you how beautiful the leaves 
are? We need not say much 
about that—the thousands of 
leaves that form a light cloth¬ 
ing for the branches of the 
trees, and hang down in iringy 
festoons—they are beautiful; the 
light, restless, waving, flutter¬ 
ing leaves, that forms strainers 
for the sun-light to pass through, 
and make network shadows to 
dance upon the ground—they 
are beautiful; the broad thick 
leaves which make solid solemn 
shadows over cool places, all 
these are beautiful. 

L. And the shape of each 
leaf is beautiful, papa. 

fV, And the eo/our. 

P. Yes; all these things are 
beautiful, although w perceive 
them without much trouble; 
but the hidden beauties which 
we will search for and find out 
ore still more worthy to be ad¬ 
mired. So let us make haste, 
and begin. 

Pirst, What w a leaf? Look 
_ 116 _ 


at the young bark of this twig. 
Peel it oir. 

L. 1 Avill. It is little more 
than a thin skin. 

P. What is inside the skin? 

if. Wood, of course. 

P. Then the leaf may be said 
to be an extension of this thin 
skin into a broad flat surface, 
being supported by woo<|^ just 
as the skin of the stem is. Such 
is the leaf. 

Let us next see what are its 
partSf and their uses. 

L. I will notice one part. 
Each leaf has a stalk joining it 
to the branch of the tree. 

W. And the next important 
part is the broad, flat substance 
of the leaf—what is that called, 
papa? 

P. The name always given 
to the leaf-stalk is the petiole^ 
and the expanded leaf is called 
the Uade. 

Ion, Then there is a great 
rib running down the middle 
of the leaf; it seems to be a 
continuation of the petiole. 

^ P. It is; it is called the mid- 
r»&, and the branches growing 
out from the mid-rib are called 
the veim. 

Ada. Has the leaf a skin? 

P. Yes. You may perceive 
this in any large leaf—in a cab¬ 
bage lealj for instance. You 
may tear oif the skin, and you 
will then discover underneath 
a soft green flesh (or tissue)^ 
consisting of round cells packed 
together, with cavities between 
them. * 
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W, That will make seven 
parts—the petiole, blade, mid¬ 
rib, veins, skin, tissue, and 
cavities. 

P. And I must tell you that 
on the skin of the leaf there are 
thousands of small holeSf just 
like the pores in your own skin. 
These little holes open into the 
air-cavities between the cellSf 
which, ns I have just said, yon 
may hnd in the tissue. They 
are the leafs breathing holes— 
they arc not called pores, but 
stomata (meaning mouths). 

W. The stomata form the 
eighth part we liave noticed. 

These stomata arc much 
more numerous in the under 
than in the upper surface of 
thd leaf; for in the upper sur¬ 
face the green cells arc packed 
so closely together that there 
are scarcely any cavities be¬ 
tween. Thus the stomata would 
be almost useless. You may 
now sec why the upper side of 
a leaf is of a deeper green colour 
than the under side. 

L. Yes; because it has more 
green cells under the skin. 

P. The number of stomata 
on the under surface is very 
great. In some leaves there 
are nearly 100,000 to every 
square inch; in another, 70,000; 
in the vine there are 13,000; 
but on the upper surface of the 
vine-leaf they are entirely 
absent. The sorrel leaf has 
20,000 stomata on every square 
inch of the under surface, and 
11,000 on the upper. In the 
water-lily we find the case re¬ 
versed ; the stomata are found 
only on the upper side of its 
floating leaves. Again, in leaves 
that are upright, such as those 


of the common garden flag, 
there is the same number of 
these breathing holes on both 
sides. 

P. Yon have now observed 
eight parts in the leaf. Let us 
have a few words on their 
functions. j 

You know, of course, that for j 
a small shoot to become a large 
tree, it must have plenty of/boa. 

It feeds heartily every day 
(except during its long 4eep in 
the winter), and ^e do not j 
notice this fact, because we do | 
not see the process of feeding j 
carried on. When an aniinid j 
eats it takes in solid food, and 
its stomach reduces it to a fluid 
state. 

L. And yon said that the 
food must be fluid, or it could i 
not spread through the animars j 
body, and become solid again. | 
P. True. Now, plants have 
not any sucb organ as the sto¬ 
mach, so they must receive 
their food in a fluid state. Thus 
the roots absorb fluid from the j 
earth; but that is nut sufficient, ; 
the fluid must be pr^ared. This j 
is the office of the leaves—to [ 
prepare the sap of the plant, 
that it may form good sound 
wood. 

Ion. Our lungs prepare our i 
blood, and our stomach prepares 
food to make blood, which is 
to form good sound flesh; so 
the leaves are like the lungs 
and stomachs of the plant. | 
P. And the question is, how { 
the leaves do it. The fsh has | 
organs, which render its blood ! 
flt for preserving life. These \ 
organs expose the blood to the 
little air that is found in the 
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water; they are called gVl». 
The mammal exposes its blood 
to the air in organs called lu.ng» ; 
and in the same way» as you 
have heard before, the leaves 
expose the mp to the air. 

You heard of the ascent of 
the sap from the root to the 
stein. Let us talk of its pro¬ 
gress from the stem to the leaves. 

liiia^ne the sap making its 
way up to the stem! The poor 
sap is thin and tasteless, for it 
is little more than water, with 
a very small portion of the 
earth*8 juites; but, as 1 said 
before, it is inning up to the 
leaves to have its qualities 
changed—to be made rich and 
nutritious. So it comes on, 
spreading through all the 
smaller branches and twigs. 

^ It passes from them through the 
petioles to the leaves. They are 
ready to receive it, and arranged 
so that the light of the sun may 
fall on every one. Beautiful 
leaves I Their parts are orderly 
and regular! They have tvro 
sets of organs on the upper sur- 
foee, the mid-rib and network of 
veins, through which their sap 
must pass from the stem; and 
another set on the under sur¬ 
face, for the altered sap to 
return to the stem. The sap, 
therefore, enters on the upper 
surface. Let us see how it is 
acted upon. 

The light of the mn is one of 
the important agents; its influ¬ 
ence causes all the stomata 
Qnouths) of the leaf to open. 
The sun’s heat ts another ag^nt; 
it causes the greater part of the 
water in the sap to pass away, 
through the ope i stomata, in 
the form of vapour. 
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/on. Just as the perspiration 
passes through the pores in my 
skin, I suppose. 

P. Yes, in the same way. 
The air is the next important 
agent; it enters the leaves, and 
supplies the sap with some of 
its gases. The most impor¬ 
tant part of the air to the plant 
is that called carbonic add gas, 
with wliirh you are already ac¬ 
quainted. 

Ion. I know that part of the 
air very well. You told us that 
our breath is carbonic acid. 
You said, that in our lungs the 
carbon from our impure blood 
unites with the oxygen from 
the pure air. The oxygen 
and carbon together form the 
breath which comes out of our 
mouths. 

P. True; and just as the 
oxygen and carbon are united 
in your lungs, so they are se¬ 
parated again in the leaves 
(which I called the tree’s lungs). 
The carbonic acid of the air 
enters the leaves, the carbon is 
then united with the sap, and 
the oxygen is set free again, to 
enter the lungs of more ani¬ 
mals, and unite with more car¬ 
bon. 

L. That is veiy curious. 
We reject the carbon from our 
lungs, and the trees absorb it. 

P. And when this carbon is 
united with the sap, it makes 
it thick and nutritious. The 
nutritious sap then passes 
through the vessels on the 
under-side of the leaf, through 
the petiole again, back to the 
body of the tree; there it forms 
material for the opening blos¬ 
som, or for the ripening fruit 
aud seeds, or for the growth of 
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new snp-wood, or for the for¬ 
mation of heart-wood. 

Yon know how to prove that 
the carbon absorbed by tlie 
leaves forms material for the 
wood. 

W, Yes; because ronf, which 
was once wood, and charcoal 
(or burnt wood), are nearly all 
carbon. 

P, Let ns now make a siim- 
maiy of this lesson. We snid 
that a plant cannot' live with¬ 
out its root, because that or^uii 
procures the sap. Now, we 
know that it cannot live with¬ 
out leaves, because they perfect 
the sap. 

You kno%v,tno, how much the 
leaves depend on the %/d, /leat, 
and air. 

W, Yes; now I scc'one rea¬ 
son why plants cannot grow iii 
dark courts and alleys. As 
there is no light to act npon 
them, the leaves cannot open 
their mouths and breathe; and 
it is the same in the shady side 
of tlie garden—there is not 
light or heat enough for the 
plants, I suppose. 

P. And there is a reason 
why plants will not grow even 
in London streets, and in other 
crow<led cities, where there is 
light. Tt is because, from the 
quantity of smoke, and the 
number of inhabitants breath¬ 
ing the air, it contains too 
much carbon; then the stomata 
get choked up. 

Z. Unless you can get a 
very strong light and heat to 
open the pores more, and to 
make the plant live and breathe 
faster. 

P. Not all plants require the 


same degree of light and heat. 
You know, Willie, that we have 
in our green-house what are 
called tender annuals, which re¬ 
quire very much heat and light. 

P. There is one more point. 
I told you that in the broad 
leaves of the water-lily the 
stomata are on the upper sur¬ 
face—^perhaps you can 1i >w tell 
me why. 

Ion. Yes, because it would 
be no use to have stomata on 
the under side; the oxygen, 
which is separated frofir the 
carbon of the caibonic acid, 
would not easily pass thnuigh 
into the water, jMiqiposc. 

P. Right. 1 said that the 
upright leaves of the. flags in 
our garden have the same 
number of stomata on both 
sides of their leaves—perhaps 
you can give me the reason for 
that also. 

A. I think I can—^l>ecnnse, 
as the light shines cqtially on 
both sidas, the r/rem cpf/s of the 
tissue are as clostdy packed on 
one side ns on the othi‘r—thus, 
there arc the same number of 
spaces between them, fur the 
pores. Yon may know that, 
i)eeause both sides are of the 
same colour. 

P. True. You say that one 
side of a leaf is of a bright 
coioiir because the action of 
the light causes tlic niiinlicr 
of green cells to increase. 
Perhaps yon can tell me why 
celery and asparagus are so 
white. 

IF. I can. ^Because, when 
the gardener cultivates them 
he covers them over with earth; 
^hns he keeps the light from 
them. 
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Jon. And that,^ I suppose, is 
the reason why, if you pull up 
the long stalk of mustard and 
cress, the part underneath the 
ground is white. 

P. Yes. And you may re- 
mcnihcr that in our lesson on 
celery, 1 told yon that the 
whitened (blanched) stalks are 
fit to eat because they liave not 
the poisonous quality of wild 
celery. This is from the same 
cause that prevents their be¬ 
coming preen. From want of 
light and heat they are not 
siTontf enough to form the green 
sap which eontiiiiis the poison¬ 
ous quality. ^>11 you have 
another questi^ ? 

Ion. Yes, please—that is, if 
you think we cun answer it. 

P. Try! When you go to a 
forest yon will find that the out¬ 
side trees arc finer than those 
inside. Again, if you examine 
one of those trees you will find 
that the outside leaves are of a 
brighter colour, and more nu¬ 
merous, and thus the branches 
are larger. If you cut the tree 
down and examine the trunk, 
you will find that the circles of 
wood are much thicker on the 
side most exposed to the light. 
Perhaps you can tell me why? 

W. That is very cosy to un¬ 


derstand. The leaves on the 
outside of the tree have more 
light and heat than the others, 
therefore they digest more sap. 
Then the sap forms more wood 
on that side. 

P. IVue; and for the some 
reason the outside trees of the 
forest are finer, and contain 
harder wood than the others. 

One more word on the 
stomata of the leaves. If you 
twist a branch round, so that 
the lower surface of the leaves 
be turned towards the sun, they 
will gradually work back to 
their natural position. If pre¬ 
vented from doing this, they 
will wither and die. 

L. That reminds me of my 
little geranium in tiie nursery 
window—its leaves did almost 
the same thing. Willie turned 
round the pot, so that the front 
of the leaves was turned towards 
the firc-pluce, and in a few days 
the leaves turned their front (or , 
upper)sidetothe light again. If j 
the plant could have spoken to ' 
Willie, it would have said, “ You 
don’t knowhow much my health 
demnds on my leaves 1” 

Ion. And it might have ad¬ 
ded, ** You don’t know how 
much my leaves depend on the ' 
light and heat.” • 


! 


TO-DAY. 

Don't tell mo of to-morrow; 

Give mo the man who’ll say 
That when a good deed’s to be donoj 
• Let’s do the deed to-day I 
Wo may command the present, 

If we act and never wait; 

Bnt repentance is the phantom 
Of the past, (hat comes too late 1 
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THE TUDOBS. 

BBNRT VIII. 


! P. You heard something of 
Henry last week. You heard 
that he hud good abilities and 
learning, anil might have be* 
come a good king, but for the 
want of good education. 11c 
had not been taught to govern 
his bad jiassions; he was accus¬ 
tomed to gratify every wish, 
therefore his passions governed 
him. He would not, and at 
last he ru»Jd not be lia))py until 
his desires were fultilied. Thus 
Henry s])ent the first two years 
of his reign in the indulgences | 
of pleasure. I 

Tn the year 1511, Henry 
joined the kings of other nations i 
in Europe in a league against 
France, and this was the first 
instance of England taking part 
in the disputes of other nations 
on the (\>ntinent. This event 
was the beginning of a bud 
course: the English Goveni- 
ment, by meddling with the af¬ 
fairs of other nations, have since 
wasted immense treasures and 
the lives of thousands. 

In the year 1512, war was 
declared against France. In 
the next year a sea-fight took 
place; a battle was also fought 
by land, which was called “ the 
Battle of the Spurs.” It was 
so called because as soon as 
the French came in sight of 
the English army they unac¬ 
countably turned round and 
their horses to flight. 
The next year, however, peace 
W'as mode. Tlie French king, 
to please Henfy. entertained 


him in France; and the festival 
he gave him was so splendid 
that the place w'us afterwards 
called ** the field of the cloth 
of gold.” Both kings spent large 
sums of money on that occasion. 

In the year 1513, a great 
battle was fought with the 
Scots on Fhdden Field, in 
Northumborliirid. This*was a 
most disastrous bat^o for Scot¬ 
land. King flumes IV. was 
himself shun, >x^h a number of 
nobles, abbots, and gentlemen; 
in all about 10.000 men. 

The wars of Scotland and 
France being over, Henry de¬ 
voted himself to pleasure again. 
But to pay for his indulgences 
he rerjuired a large imioiint of 
money. As he could not pro- 
I cure this lawfully, he op]>rc8Scd 
his subjects, and acted unjustly 
in many ways to procure it. 
But the trouble of forcing his 
subjects to pay his unjust de¬ 
mands w’os too great; it inter¬ 
fered with his enjoyments. 
For instance, he attempted to 
raise taxes without the consent 
of the Parliament, and an almost 
general insurrection took place. 

Such opposition was vciy 
"troublesome” to the king, 
who wanted to live at ease and 
enjoy himself. He therefore 
entrusted the business of pro¬ 
curing money to a man named 
Thomas Wol^et, w'ho had 
lately grown into favour. 

Wolsey was as remarkable 
a character in the reign of 
Henry VHl. as Thomas a 
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Becket wm in the reign of 
Plenry II. Let us look into his 
history. 

Thomas Wolsey was bom at 
Ipswich. So clever was ho 
that ho became “Bachelor of 
Arts” at the age of 14; and 
was called “ the boy bachelor.” 
In coarse of time he became a 
clergyman; by his pleasing 
manners he gained the favour 
of his ])atroii8, and at last l)e- 
came chaplain to King Henry 
Vir. Being employed on im- 
{mrtanfflmsincss by the king, he 
executed it jvith such dispatch 
and success, that the king also 
was highly plegscd with him, 
and made him Dbam of Lincoln. 

When Wolscy was intro- 
dneed to the young King Henry 
VIII., he saw at once how to 
please such a iiiaster. lie did 
not disdain to dunce, sing, 
laugh, and amuse himself with 
the worst people of Henry’s 
court, until the king began to 
.think him “a good fellow.” 
He was made Bishop of Win¬ 
chester ; afterwards he became 
Andibishop of York; then he 
was miulc Lord Chancellor of 
England; and at length he re¬ 
ceived a Cardinal’s cap. 

As a cardinal, Wolsey ac¬ 
quired immense power, wealth, 
and influence; lio was thus 
able to gratify his royal master’s 
wishes, to procuie him the sup¬ 
plies of money ho required, anfl 
to enable him to indulge in al¬ 
most unbounded extravagance. 

The French and English 
kings became groat friends, 
made great pageants, and in¬ 
dulged in games of “tilt and 
tournay,” which were 8iistainc4 
with tlie -most gorgeous mngni- 
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ficence. Never were there such 
famous “ games ” as those car¬ 
ped on between Henry and 
Francis. Both were handsome 
young men, fund of “ chivalry 
and feats of arms,” and they 
sent a challenge through all 
the courts of Europe that they 
were ready, on the jdains of 
Picanly, to answer all comers 
that were gentlemen at tilt and 
tournay. Thus they spent a 
whole fortnight in feats of arms 
and gay caronsals. 

While the king was thus 
enjoying himself, his indus¬ 
trious servant, Cardinal Wolsey, 
persevered in supplying him 
with money. He extorted it 
from the })eoplc by means of 
benevolences; ho procured a 
large sum from the ]icnplc, and 
another amount from the House 
of Commons. 

Wolsey also took care of his | 
own interests, by increasing his I 
own riches and titles at the 
same time. In addition to the 
offices already mentioned, 
Wolsey had the hishopricj) of 
York and Durham. He “fanned” 
the bishoprics of Bath, Wor¬ 
cester, and Hereford; and had 
the control of the richest offices 
of the clinrch. Thus his own 
revenue was 8U]>poscd to be as 
great as that of the Crown. He 
took care to live in splendour 
almost equal to that of Henry; 
he built fur himself the iimgni- 
fleent palace of Hampton Court, 
and was waited upon by a train 
of servants and retainers, as if 
he were going to revive the 
feudal system in the clmreh. 
He was indeed A great “church- 
baron.” 

But, bad as the king and his 
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cardinal were, there was one were thus allowed to think for 
who beat tliem both in his themselves, what would become 
desire for 'wealth; this was of them also ? Heiiiy had not 
“ Ilia Holiness” the Pope. And yet forgotten his learning; so 
he beat them both, too, in i he said.that he would put down 
daring wickedness and injustice, i Martin Luther—he would make 
and in the impudent lies which I a book which should set the 
he invented to acquire riches. | monk right again. He did so; 
This so-ctilied “VicarofChrist”; and sent his production to 
was thirsty for gold; so, in i lionic, for the perusal of the 
onlcr to gain his desires, he i Pope. The Pope was delighted 
almost ofiered to the people < with the eloquence and Icam- 
pennission to sin. He issued ing of his “dear son” Henry, 
what he called ' int/uft/enres, and gave him the title of De- 
which were to convey jmrdon fender of tub Faith. *Hcnry 
to the most profligate of sin- was delighted, toa^ at being 
ners, not only fur what they thus flattered. He showed yet 
were going to do. Some of these more zeal against the lieform- 
indulgences were also said to ers; and bunit six men and a 
give to their possessor eternal woman in Coventry for teach- 
SALVATioN— that is, if he would ing their children the Lord’s 
pay for them. ]»rayer and the ten command- 

Such a shameless invention ments in their own language, 
was too barefaced, and at Thus did this trio, the Pope, 
length un honest monk, named the Cardinal, and the King, 
Martin Lutukr, stood up to try to uphold the power of 
expose it. Being strong in priestcraft. Their great wealth 
Christ, he spoke out the truth, and influence rendered them 
Knowing in whom ho t)elicve<], strong props to the rotten sys- 
Martin bearded the Pope, nml tern of error, 
called him by his proper name, Unfortunately, however, one 
which of conrsc was not a of the props let go. The king 
plcjisantone. falling away from his post, fell 

The boldness of Martin on the cardinal, carrying him 
Luther gave courage to the away also. Thus, only the 
thousands of others who had Pope being left as a support, 
so long been disgusted by tiie the decayed old building fell 
wickedness of the priests. The down, and the days of the 
Lollards, who, you know, began Church of lioiiie in England 
to serve God under Wicklifle were numbered, 
a century before, now took You shall hear next week 
heart again; and at last the how this happened; liow the 
world publicly dared to call in kingdom divided against itself 
question the Pope's authority, could not stand; and how the 
Such freedom of speech, most important event of the 
however, was not only offensive 16th centuiy, the glorious Rb- 
to the Pope, but to the Cardinal ( formation, was begun in our 
and King of England. If men countiy. 
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THE IDIOT. 


TnitBB are tones to the midnight breezes giren 
For the ear of the mindless one; 

There are radiant forms in the summer heaven, 
In the rays of the setting sun: 

Ye see them not, but the Idiot’s eyes 
Have a farther—broader ken, 

And a glorious world before him lies, 

Unseen by his fellow-mcn. 

There are wondrous things in the waters blue 
y Ye never may know or scan— 

There are lovely things in each drop of dew, 
For the gaze of the ''child-like man 

The flowers that laugh in the morning beam, 
The stars in the midnight sky— 

Olil little eorth’s wise ones know or dream 
How they speak to his heart and eye. 

Tlie lightnings flash and the thunders roll, 

And brave men shrink with drcoil; 

And ye ncuirk the fear of the craven soul 
in the cheek that hath lost its red: 

But the Idiot smiles as the thunders crash, 

And the storm-bolts round him full; 

And he laughs in glee at each blinding flash, 
And revels ami&t it alL 

The winds are whistling bleak and shrill, 

The birds liave left their spray; 

But the Idiot singeth as gaily still 
As he sang through the summer’s day: 

Tlie chilling breeze may pierce him through, 
But he laughs in bis childish glee, 

And only says, with his lips all blue, 

" How fair is the bright snow—see!” 

We may look in scorn on his vacant iisoe. 

We mr" turn in our pride away; 

• Yet wish for as blithe a look to grace 
Our careworn brows one day. 

Our lamp may burn witli a stronger flame. 

But its light from nur souls may sever; 

While the feeble spark in the Idiot’s frame 
Burns on—unquenebed for ever. 

Cauiula 
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ETYMOLOGY. 
Chapter II. 


THE RIME CLASSES OF 

P. We have not quite done i 
with our dtiiinitioiiM of the 
cliisses. I want to tr^ once 
more wliuthcr you understand 
them. Here is a verb— to sing. 
Do you know any noun that is 
made irom that verb? 

\V. Yes, *‘sin|;er” is. And 
from to dance we can make 
“ dancer.” 

Jon. And from to brew you 
make “ brewer.” 

I\ Some part of a verb 
is also like an adjeetive, for 
you c.iti use it to show the 
quality of nouns—such as, a 
singing boy; a dancing girl; a 
brewing utensil. These parts 
of a verb are called its parti- 
cipieSf but in these cases they 
are used as adjectives. Indeed 
they are adjectives. Why? 

I W. Dccause they tell you 
I something about each noun— 

! that the boy has the quality of 


' WORDS—DERITATIOH. 

being able to sing ; the girl has 
the quality of being able todnnee. 

Jon. iSo we may make nouns 
and adjectives from verbs. I 
wonder whether we could alter 
the case, and make a verb from 
an adjective or a noun. I will 
try. • 

Sn'eet is an ailjectife. We may 
say “ to sweeten.” 

I will try a noun. Salt. Yon 
may make the verb “to salt” 
from it. From a plant you may 
make “ to pliint.” 

1\ You may make nouns and 
verbs also from adjectives. Th ns, 
from bright voii make “a bright¬ 
ness,” “ to !>righten.” 

W. And from red you make 
the noun “redness,” and the 
verb “ to redden.” 

P. True; so you may have 
one more parsing exercise on 
the simple classes of words. 


No. 11. Pabsxvo Exkrcibe. 

(Sag to which class of words those printed in italics belong,) 

I lore my loving brother, and he retuma my love ; he is a lovelg b<iy. 
The warning voice of my friend warned me to stop, but I paid no atten¬ 
tion to his warning. 

You most not eat salt with salt beef. I am going to salt some more to¬ 
morrow ; here is our salting-tab. 

This tearming-pan will warm tho bed. How warm It feels already! Give 
It a good TPorming. Be cool I You are talking waruUy on the sut^ect. 

Part 3. 

I (Mention two nouns derived Jirotn each of the following verbs :—) 

t 

I To run, to make, to Jump, to feel, to dance, to kick, to flght, to grow. 
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(JfaAc on adjective from, each of thefblUnving fwunos —) i 

W«b1Ui, beauty, man, gold, silver, lead, might, tlilef, rag. 

{Make tfco adjeetivce from each of the following nouns :—) 

Tear, eoniie, siiame, fruit, mercy, fiiith. 

(Make a nottnfrom each of thefoltovoing adjectives .*—) 

Wretciied, red, black, heavy, itrong, young, deep, high, broad, wild, 
transparent. 

(Make an adverb from each of the folUnving adjectives :—) 

Quick, slow, warm, base, honourable. Just, fkvourable. 

The third part of your excr- ** Parsinj:; Scale.” In tins scale 
cise tO'day is one which you may you may continiuilly supply cx- 
frequchtly perform. 1 will make amples of the classes of which 
for you wiia'. has been called a you have made the definitions. 

Part 3. Faubinq Scale. 

(Supply throe words of each class.') 

1. ■ ' — is a Noun, because it is the name of a thinpr. ; 

2. -is an Adjective, because it expresses the quality j 

of a thing. 

3. ■ is a Verb, because it expresses doing something. 

■ is a Verb, because it expresses being or sufiering . 

something. 

4. -is a Fronoun, because it is used instead of a noun. 

5. -is an Adverb, because it is added to a verb to tell 

tis something about the action. 

6. -is an Article, because it points out whether a ! 

particular or general noun is spoken of. j 

7. -is a FBBPOBiTXON, because it shows the relation \ 

between two words. ^ 

8. -is a Conjunction, because it only connects two , 

words, or two parts of a sentence. j 

9. -is an Interjection, because it is an exclamation, i 


I SLEPT, and dreamed that life was Beauty j 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 

Was thy dream then a shadowy lief 
Toil on, sad lieart, courageously, 

And ^hou shalt find thy life to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee. 
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8th Week. SATURDAY. Foreign Geography. 

THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

TUB TURKS. 


“My dear ClIlLUKKX,— 

“There is one remark con¬ 
cerning the opium-eaters which 

mav be added to tlie account 
■ 

of last week. The Turks do 
nut indulge in the bad habit of 
catin^it that drii^ so much as 
they did formerly. It is said 
that, in all classes, not nmre 
than two in every liuudred 
make use of it. 

“ ‘ If you arc not tired,’ said 
the countess, *1 can tell yon a 
lew ]>artieulars of the ffenentl 
ImbitK of the Turks.’ 

“‘Do!’ 1 said; ‘tell me just 
sufficient to make up another 
I letter for the children.’ 

1 “‘Very well. It appears 
i that the Turk diflers from 
I the Frank even in his 
j most triliinft habits. A tra¬ 
veller named Dr. Walsh once 
noticed this, lie says:— 

“The house next to the bar¬ 
ber’s simp was in proftress 
of building. All the persons 1 
saw engaged wero working in a 
niunncr opposite to our usage. 
The horber pushed the razor from 
him—ours draws it to him; the 
carpenter drew the saw to him, for 
all (he teeth were set in—ours 
pushes it from him, for all the 
tcetiiare sot out; the mason sat 
while he laid the stones—ours 
I iilwoys stands; the scribe wrote on 
his hand, and from right to loft— 
ours always writes on a desk or 
table, and from loft to right; but 
the most ridiculous ditference ex¬ 
isted in the manner of building the 
house. We begin at the bottom 
and finish at the top; this house 
was a frame of wc^ which the 


I Turks fjegan at the top, and the 
upper rooms woro finished and 
inhabited, while all below was like 
a lunthorn.” 

“ ‘Anotherpeculiarity in the 
social habits of tlio Turks is 
the number of their wives. 
According to the Muhom- 
inediiii religion each man is 
allowed four wives; bift it is 
f>aifl tiint few ycamg Turks 
have more than one. You have 
noticed, of course, that the faces 
of the Turkish ladies arc not 
allowed to be seen, being al¬ 
ways covered with a veil. The 
Sultan hus nninerous wives; | 
the establishment of his wives ; 
is called a Ifnrem. f 

“ ‘ S^nokintf is, next to 0 ]iinm- 
cating, a peculiar habit of the 
Turk. Ills ]iipe is often n most 
expensive ar4iele, being made of 
very costly material. The length 
of the pipe denotes the dignity 
of the smoker; it is often six 
or seven feet long, and is car¬ 
ried about, by two servants, 
from place to place with great 
ceremony; the bowl is also 
supported on wheels, as an aid 
to indolence. In summer, the 
stem of the pipe is c/ivercd with ! 
cotton or muslin, and kept cool [ 
and moist with water.’ 

“Such, dear children, was 
the account of the Turks given 
mo by the countess. I have 
only one or two more words to 
add. The Turkish emjiire is 
ruled by a Sultan. The Sultan 
fis the ‘successor of the Prophet,* 

I and the head of the Maliom- 
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medan religion; thus there is 
no power to oppose liim; ho is 
perfectly absolute, and is only 
kept in check by feur of assassi¬ 
nation. 

“The highest officer of the 
state is not called the ‘Prime 
Minister,’ us in our country, 
but the Grand Vizier, The 
despotic governors of the pro¬ 
vinces of Turkey are culled 
Pachas. Unfortunately, they 
often suffer from the despotism 
of their master, and arc put to 
death by the how-string. 

“ Of the inhabitants of 
Turkey, the 'Furks arc the 
smallest proportion; yet they 
arc very praud, and, as 1 have 
told you, they treat the ‘ Franks’ 
with scorn. You may thus 
imagine that the em])irc is 
not A'cry strong. Turkey might 
easily full a prey to some other 
country; and before now it 
would have done so, but for the 
intciTcreticc of other nations. 
The Russians would like much 
to seize the empire of Turkey. 

“I send you herewith my 
notes on Turkey, to commit to 
memory, and remain, dear 
children, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“Uncle Richard.” 

Notes—EUROPE. 

TURN ET. 

I 

1. Turkey in Europe is situated \ 
at its south-eastern e^.remily^ and 
adjfdns Asia. 


2. The capital is Constanti- 
nopht situated on the Bosphorusj 
a narrow strait Imding from the 
Sea of Marmora to the lHack 
Sea. This city is very ancient; 
ami from its situation miyltt have 
betxmie the capital of the world. 
Its ancient name was Byzan¬ 
tium, but it was called Constan- 
TTNOFLE by Constantine the 
Gteat^ who founded or rebuilt 
it A.D. 32S. 

3. Constantinojde is built on 
a high trinuyle-shriped promon- 
toryj which has several hills. On 
the summit of these hills are 
mosques, towers, and other im¬ 
portant buildings. 'The apjmir- 
anre of the rity from the river, 
and the port of the Golden Horn, 
is therefore very beautiful, but its 
interior is a wretched contrast. 
It is known principally by its 
steep, narrow, dirty streets ; and 
by the frequent occurrence of 
Jires, and the plague. The an¬ 
cient aqueducts, the Sultan's 
palace, and the numerous foun¬ 
tains, are the greatest attractions 
of the rity. 

4. The inhabitants of Constan¬ 
tinople are. very varied. The 
Turks and Pranks live in dif¬ 
ferent quarters. The established 
religion is tJail of Mahomet. The 
religiotis and social habits of the 
Turks are very interesting. The 
Deicvisiieh, the Oiuum-eaters, 
the habit of snioking —the numer¬ 
ous wives — dress, ^r., are almost 
peculiar to Mahommedaa and 
Eastern countries. 


Hr prayeth host, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the great (lod who loveth us, 
llo made andioveth all. 
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9th Week. 


MOHDAT. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

THE MAN WHO INVENTED THE BFINNING-FRAMB. 


It wns in the year 1767 that! 
Arkwripht first knew tlic chxk- I 
maker Kav. 1 said th.at both j 
men became very busy, for 
they had a new inaciiinc which 
ha(l somethin}; to do with the 
spinning of cotton. 

The cot ton-man iifactiirc in 
those days wa.s very different 
from the cotton-manufacture 
now. Certainly, if vou had 
asked a man then, “ What is the 
name you give to cotton-cloth?” 
he would have answered, as 
people do now, Calico”; and, 
if he had known anything 
about it, he would liav’e told 
you why. He would have 
said, “All the best cotton- 
cloth of this country comes 
from India. It is made at a 
place called Calicut; and that 
is why we call it calico. But 
wo English cannot make cloth 
like the Indians; they have 
wonderful skill in spinning.” 

Suppose that you next asked 
the man how the English did 
make their cloth, he might have 
said, “Look at this piece of 
calico; you see it is made of 
threads which run lengthways 
I and threads which run across.” 

I Ion, Yes, I have noticed 
: that myself—everybody has, I 
I should think. 

j P, Then he might have con- 


! tinned, “These threads which 
I run lengthways arc called the 
j icarp of the cloth, and those 
which run across arc cailcd the 
weft;** and if he hfid told you 
the whole history of this warp 
and weft, yon would not have 
wondered why the English 
people produced so little cotton- 
cloth. 

fj. Why was it, papa? Please 
tell us. 

P. The tnith was, that the 
people could not spin well 
enough or fast enough to make 
much cloth. Suppose that a 
manufacturer was going to 
make some calico. Instead of 
the weavers coming to a ftictoiy 
to make it, the manufacturers 
would give the cotton out to 
them, and they would take it to 
their own bouses. The weaver 
could not makcthelongthreads, 
or warp, of cotton ; for neither he, 
nor his wife and children, could 
spin cotton fine enough, llie 
warp was therefore made of the 
fibres of flax-stalk, or limn, 
and the weft was mode of cotton 
threads which were spun by the 
family. The little children 
picked the seeds out of the 
cotton-wool, and cleaned it; 
the elder children carded it; 
while their mother, and per¬ 
haps the ddest daughters, would 
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sit down to their sjunninf;- 
wheelti, and spin it into threads. 
But, with all their industry, 
they could not spin enough 
weft for tlic father. When 
weaving it into cloth, he could 
use u]) every day about as much 
os three hrst-ratc spinsters could 
spin. Thus, the poor weaver 
was often in a great difficulty, 
for he was bound to make the 
cloth and return it to his mas¬ 
ter by a certain day, or he 
would have to p.iy a penalty, 
lie wooid therefore set out on 
a visit to ptber liouscs, and 
would trudge three or four 
miles in a morning to collect 
“cross-threads,” or weft, from 
other sfiinners. Even then, 
poor fellow, he could not al¬ 
ways get enough to keep his 
loom going, for he would often 
meet with other weavers who 
would pay the spinners more 
than the usual price, so that 
thfji might have their weft. 

When you think of these 
things, you can easily see how 
iniiiortant was the invention 
w'hich Arkwright and Kay were 
keeping secret. The machine, 
which was kept in Kay's house, 
was to be used instead of the 
slow spinning-wheels fur making 
cotton-threads. This machine 
of theirs would not only keep 
a great many spindles at work 
at the same time, and thus spin 
more quickly, but it would 
make cotton which was much 
finer, and yet stronger; its 
threads were even strong 
enough to be used in.stead of 
linen, as warp for the cloth. 

Arkwright and Kay thus 
had a mo>t valuable invention, 
and they both knew it to be so. 
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They persuaded a Mr. Smalley, 
a painter and liquor merchant 
of Preston, to join them; and 
he pnicnred fur them a room 
in which to fix their new ma¬ 
chine. This room was the 
parlour hclongiii;^o the school¬ 
master of the free grammar 
school in Preston. Arkwright 
and Kay, however, did not do 
much business in that town, 
f for they ’.vere both very poor 
men—they had spent much of 
their time, and all tlicir money, 
in making tlie machine. So 
poor had Arkwright become, 
that, an cleetion liaving taken 
place in the town of which 
he was an elector, his friends 
were obliged to buy him decent 
clothes before he could go out 
of doors to give his vote. 

In these ciix;iiinstanccs Ark- 
wriglit found that it would bo 
better to look out fur some 
partners with more money. 
Perhaps he thought, too, that 
if he showed his machine to 
the cotton-spinners of Lanca¬ 
shire, they might treat him as 
they had treated another poor 
weaver a few years beft)rc. This 
man, whose name was Har¬ 
greaves^ had invented a machine 
much like Arkwright's, which 
he called the sjwming-jenny. 
The people of JB/ackLurtij how¬ 
ever, (the town in which he 
lived.) took afiront at his ma¬ 
chine, fur they said that it 
would take the work out of their 
liands; therefore they broke 
into his house, destroyed his 
spiniiing-Jcnny, and forced him 
to leave the place. 

So it is most likely that the 
rcmciiihrancc of Hargreaves led 
Arkwright and Kay to leave 
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I’rcston before their machine 

was ch■^troA ed. Tlicv travelled 
• » 

soiitliwtird to a inanufuctnrinf; 
town railed Noltin);hain. Here 
Arkwright sliowed lii» model to 
two large stocking-weavers, 
Messrs. Need and Slrntt. 
The>c gentlemen entered into 
partnership ^\ith Arkwright, 
and supplied him with iiionev 
to take out a jmtent fur the 
maehiue, as its inventor. 

Arkwright and his partners 
were not long in getting to 
work; n large machine was 
ereeted ami worked hv* horse 
power, which was the iirst of 
the kinil that had been worked 
with success in this country. 
Two years aftcrwiinis (in 1771), 
another mill was built in Derby¬ 
shire; this was moved by water 
instcail of horses; it w'as there¬ 
fore called the water-Jhimet 
and the cotton was named 

“ initi 

When he had thus triumphed 
over the (liflicnlties of poverty, 
and had felt the satisfactiAn of 
seeing beautiful cotton-cloth 
produced by his machine, Ark- 
A\ right had more ddlicidties to 
go through. Vou must know 
that when a man has a ptttenl 
for a. new invention, it gives 
him the right to forbid any one 
else pursuing that invention; 
thus all the proKt which it 
yields belongs to the inventor 
himself. Arkwright, however, 
socjii met with the most deter¬ 
mined opposition. Many other 
men started up, saying that he 
was not the only inv’entor, and 
that they also Inid a right to 
make siieh spinning-frames. 
Several actions at law were 
entered upon by Arkwright, and 


these he lost; other uctintisand 
disputes were again begun, hut 
they only endecl by Arkwright 
losing his patent altogether. 

Before Kmg. opjtosition of all 
kinds beset the partners at 
Nottingham. The yarn which 
their mnelniic produced was 
superior to any other; so the 
rival inaiiiifaetiircrs were angry, 
and wouhl not use it: they even 
combined together to prevent its 
sale. Tims Arkwright aiid his 
partners found that they* spec¬ 
ulation was not a protitable one; 
the imieliiiie pnMticed vast 
quantities of yurii, but they 
eoidd not sell it. The yum 
lay upon their hands until they 
had a very large stuck. Jiut 
here yon may see how men of 
perseverunee succeed. Instead 
of giving up in despair, they ^ 
determined that they would use 
tlicir own yiirii, and convert it 
into manufaetiired goods. Tliey 
niade it into stockings and 
ealteues, which were als<j very 
sn]ierior to anything that had 
been seen, and orders were 
sent to them for very large 
quantities. 

Still tlicir dilHcuItics were 
not at an end; tliey were forced 
hv the rules of the Governnierit 
to ]iay taxes which were twice 
as heavy as those on other 
pco])lcs’ goods. Such taxes 
were certainly unjust; the part¬ 
ners, therefore, persevered 
against them, and in time an 
act of rarliumeiit was ]>asscd 
reducing the rax on their goods 
oiic-lialf. Althungli such an 
act was on'iy Just, it was nut 
obtained without most violent 
vppositioii from the Timtiufuc- 
turers of Lancashire, uinoiigst 
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whom Arkwright had ibniierJy rriny learn from Kirhard Ark- 
li\’ed. wright. He gavi- himself en- 

All these things, dear chil- tirely to one ohjeet; like Watt 
dren, should lend you to think, and Brindley, he devoted his 
'I'licy may Kiach you how very whole heart to whatever he 
niiieli a man has to go through was engaged in, even to the veiy 
before he obtains success in the smallest ail'nir. Thus he stnig- 
W'orld. gled through the most hopeless 

Jjike the great Hrindlev, eirciiinstanccs until he over- 
Arkwright had the greatest L.Diie them. “ From lieing a 
dillieulties to encounter; and, pour barber, he raised liimsclf 
like Brindley, he only became to be the founder of a new 
the more persevering. He had branch of industry.” 
to fight with poverty, and en- hm. And was* he very rich 
mity of all kinds, still he and at last? 

his partnei'J held on their /*. Yes, very rich. When 
course. Although they saw the tide <if fortune turned in 
their money vanishing daily, his favour, wealth flowed in 
although tlicy saw hundreds abundantly; the jiarnuTs en- 
after hundreds of pounds s]u>nl, larged their great establishment, 
until they became thoti.sauds; and built new mills in other 
although, again, one thou>anrl ; places. 

after another was spent; nl- i Their riches were immense, 
though for live years they flid ! ami their honours Avere also 
little else but spend money; yet i very great. Bichard Arkwriglit 
they held on. They SHi<l to I was made a knight by tbc king, 
themselves, “ We are mre . that and avjis then called by the title 
our machirics are good ones; “ «SY/* Bichurd.” 
know that they deserve success; Sif Bichard must have been 
and wc arc quite as certain delighted to sec Avhsit Avoiidcr- 
that they will have it; so the fill increase took place in the 
partners continued to work and cotton mniiufacttire. It is said 
spend without reward. They that in 1787 there were only 
had faith in vrhat they saw to 42 small spinning-factories iii 
be good. Thus they alluAveil J<hig1aml, and sonic of them 
more than tw'elve tliousnn<l were very insignificant. Now, 
pounds to be consumed, before the spindles wliich are in ino- 
their labours seemed likely to tion, spinning all day long, 
yield them a profit. may be numbered by millions; 

ir. And Avhat then, papa? the yuyn tliey spin is measured, 
W'crc they not ncai»y ruined? not by yards, hut by hundreds 
P, Perhaps. But at last of miles; and the old slow 
they triumphed, as all Avho cotton-nianufactiire of England 
persevere in a good cause must i.s become one of the Avonders 
do; 'and that is the lesson we of the world. 
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Chapter If. 


TUB PARTS OF A PLANT- 

11' Pj.EASE to let iiiu rwa- 
pituhue. 

Wo liiivo leurnuil the tlisthic- 
lions of u Alter euii- 

bideriii;; a whole plant, we next 
eoii.siilcrec] its or^raiix. Wo 
learned of the rout and its 
jiarts; of the stem and its ]iarts; 
and of the Uuvi^s and their 
pans. 

JvM. And papa said some¬ 
thing; of the jNiuilions of eaeli 
or;;an. 'L'lie r<iot has to suck 
up fluids; tlie stem to eonvey 
them; and the ietwes ha\e to 
prepare the fluids. We heard 
how fiiey hreathed forth one 
i;as and ahsorbed another, and 
thus rendered the sap thiek 
and nutritious. 

I*. And we iiotivcd that this 
chan;;e of the wuterv fluid into 
nutritious sa]) (which forms 
wood, la like the 

Tii>x of' our foiid into hlood 
(uhieii forms flesh, &e.). 'l'lie 
hreathiii;; process which eau>es 
this di;rc>iion is also performed 
hy the roots of plants, it is 
very important that this shouhl 
he known. Several \ ears iij;o, 
i;;norance of this circumstance 
caused much fine timher to he 
destro\ed. Some ulteraiioiis 
were hein;; made in Hyde 
Turk; ami in a part wliere 
some fine clm-trces {;rc\v a 
coiisidci'uhie dc]itli of soil was 
u<ldcd. 'I'liin .soil, instead of 
iinjirovin;; the trees, caused 
tlicni to luii^uinh and die; for 
the roots of the tree, whieli 
had gruw'ii near to the earth 


THE LEAVES (^Continued). 

for the pur[>osc of breathing, 
could not e.\cix*i.sc this fiiiiclioii 
tlirough the depth of new earth 
laid over them.* 

P. lliit we w’erc talking of 
the /eaves. You lieanl last 
week of their organs and func¬ 
tions. 1 al.so told you that the 
action of the light upon them 
caused their green eoltfur. in 
the hook from which i read of 
the trees in Ilvilft l*ark, a re- 
niarkahle instance is given of 
the action of the light upon the 
young trees, us they emerge 
from the buds. It is said:— 

It frcfjucntly Liipjiens iu 
America tliiit clouds mid niia 
(larki'M tlie atiaosphcre for sevend 
■lays together; and that during this 
tiiue the I aids of entire forests 
expand tlieiiiselves into lemus. 
'I'iicM! leaves have n pallid liiio 
Uiitii the Mill nppeurs; when, alter 
11 clear sky ajnJ siiiisliiiiu for six 
lioiii-s unh, I licir eoloiir is uJtaagcii 
into a heautiful gieeii." 

A forest is also mentioned 
on which the snn had nut shone 
for twenty days. 

‘•The leaves during tliis perioif 
had reiwhcd tlieir full sixe. hut 
were ulmtmt n'hite. One foi-eiioiui 
the sun Is'gaii to shine in iiiil 
hrighliiess; thecoUair of llic I'oiest 
ulMoliilely eliiiiiged so fust tl.nl wo 
could MSI Its |)rogres.i. Ity llio 
middle of the ufteiii’ioa tiie whole 
of this exlen-»ive forest, many 
miles ill ienglli, preaeiited its 
usual suiiiincr dress.” 

* Carpenter's Yegetahlo l*hy- 
siulogy. * 
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I I tliiniv I have loM yon wljy 
the root of u ])hiiit is wliite, 
while its stalk is ^rcen; iind 
why tlie stalks of the uspura|;us 
arc white. 

Jon. Y'es; this happens he- 
caiisc the root ainl asparajjiis- 
stiilk do not receive the sun’s 
light. 

P. To-day we will notice, 
1st, one or two of the exlnwr- 
(Unary functions of the leaves; 
2M(lly, tlic silua/inn lif the lea^'os 
on their stem; .‘Jrdly, the <///- 
j Ji'iviiref sizp, mid/»»•/«* of leaves; 

! and, 4thly, the afipeiulaffps of 
j leaves; thus we shall have a 
I good long lesson. 

L. J am afraid we shall not 
have time for all that. 

J\ So am 1; hut to hegin. In 
Dr. (hirpeiiter's Book of liot.iny 
,, he tells us that some leaves 
Iia\e the fnnetioii i)i‘ fomiiiii/ 

• Inals at their pihjes. 'I'liis may 
he seen in the liotf Orrhis. a 
small plant found in the Kn- > 
glish marshes. Another in- | 
stance of this is seen in one of; 
the trojiical plants, a picture of 
wliieli 1 have copied for }on. I 



Air Plant. I 


It iscallcil the air-planf —some- ' 
times the leaf-jitunf, bceatisu a , 
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single leaf is able to maintain 
life and grow, and llowcr with¬ 
out either stem or roots. The 
leaf may be hang up in a warm 
darn)) atmosphere, and the little 
plants may he seen growing 
upon it, and spreading their 
roots into the air for nouriiih- 
incnt. 

W. "Well, I think that that 
is rather wonderful—to live 
entirely 'Ui air—without any 
help from the earth. 

I\ Koine leaves have another 
singular function. 1 call them 
ijratefnl leaves; for, just as the 
root has supported them, .so 
they support the, root. Their 
fnnctioll is to rollcrt imter Jhaii 
tha atinns//het and eonvey it to 
the roots. The most remark- 
ahle are those called I*llrhcr~ 
plants, the leaves of which grow 
in the s}ui]>e of |iitchei>. Here 
is the picture of two which is 
given in Dr. Carpenter'.s famous 
kook. 



I’ltrlirr rinnla 


One of those pitcher-.shaped 
leaves seems to do more than 
to siipjdy w.ater^ Its interior 
is covered with long bristly 
hairs, which point downwards; 
ami at the bottom of the pitcher 
'there is a sweet honev-like 
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substance, which is verv at •{ necessary to their prosperity, 
tractive to sinull insects.* The Plants of this kind hine been 
insects, therefore, discard the placed in liot-houscs, where 
pitcher, which is aWery easy there were no insects, but they 
thill}; to do, as the hairs uH point soon bej;aii to luiignisli. They 
<lo\\ awards; but when they were, liowever, restored by 
liave. feasted, if they wish to placing; some little bits of meat 
! return, tbe case is quite dif- on their traps; the meat when 

ferent. Directlv they trv to dissohed answered the same 

• ■ ■ 

nsciMid they are checked by the purpose, ns the insects, 
bristling; points of the hairs, There are several other leave.** 
niid are oaiight like a rut in a with peculiar functions. AVc 
trap. must nut fbr};et tho.se. of the- 

/oh. Poor thiii»;s! Then they .SV-hn/Zot P/hh/, which yon have, 
are ohli;;ed to stop there in the no doubt, lu-ard of. * 
dark. L, Y^cs; if yij^i tniicii tbc 

ll". And live, upon honey. leaves they iiisranily curl up, 
]*. And d/c there also. This and cause other leaves wbieli 
plant is like aiiotlier, wliieli is | they toneh to ilo likewi.so. Why 
well known in the country; it do they do so? 
is enlletl the. IVhm.s’.s J\ The. reason of their iloing 

Hotb plants have the remark- so bos been di.scorerod, but hi 
able function of supplying nnimol e.vplain it to you wiruhl require 
Jonif to the root. a close exaiiiiiiatioii of the. 

A. Well! 'I'liat is more won- parrs. Their ac'tioii and that 
dei'fiil than snpplyiii}; the root of tbe Jhf^trnji, which close.s 
with water. 1 always tliou<;lit suddenly upon the insect, are, 
that the animals lived upon I believe, caii.sed in a similar 
ve;:etal)le.s; I never before heard way. I think, however, that 
of a i'c<'etahle rc((iiiriiig uiiiniul we have had cnoii};h “ le.s.son ’* 
fo(»d. ' for to-day. [ 

/’. 'Phose plants do, as you (•’. But, papa, you w'ere 

say, rff/wiVc animal food; the };oiii}; to tell ns of/onr snhjccl.s. | 

ilecayeii bodies of the niifcir- /'. Yes; hut 1 am very tiiv.<l, ; 

tiinaie. insects they catch form so wc will leave oil’ until next , 

I u sort of man lire, which is really week. i 


wi.smxa. i 

1 

Ip wishes were efforls, most men w'niild be threat, ' 

For iniisl arc «Iosiroiis of wcniili urnl e.stiitc; j 

But ns they only prosper tioit uIioom* to work hard, i 

TliC indolcMit wisliera have little reward. 

If wishes wore efforts, we all slinuld he wise, 

For the ijrnorant sinqilcton nil men despise; 

Jliit who ciiii he clionr hy wishing; alone/ I 

We muAt study lor kiiowlcd^'c, or el^e can linvc none. J 
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HENRY VIII. 


P. I TOLD you that the Pope, 
the king, ami Cardinal Wolscy, 
u]ih(‘]d the Rotnuii Catholic 
faith in Kii^luiid, and that 
Henry was styled The Defen¬ 
der OF THE Faith by the Pope. 

But a terrible quarrel took 
place between these three 
powerful men. Henry was 
inarried to Catlierine of Arra- 
gun, a rclutipn of the Emperor 
of Gerinany. She had been a 
very good wife to him for eigh¬ 
teen years, when Henry took 
notice of one of her maids of 
honour, named Anne Ifoleyn. 
At length, he loved this woman 
so much, that he wanted her to 
be his wife instea<l of Catherine. 
But lie could not jmt away his 
old wife without some excuse, 
so he said that as ('atherine 
had once been the wife of his 
brother, his inavringe with her 
was unlawful. He therefore 
told the ]*ojic that he wished 
tlie marriage to be dissolved, 
and asked to have a divorce, by 
which he meant ])crmission to 
separate from her. 

The Piqu!, however, did nr»t 
like to do this. He knew that 
it would he wiekeil to sep.irate 
Henry’s queen fiom him, or fur 
Henry to have a new wife dur¬ 
ing Catherine’s lite ime. Be¬ 
sides, the Pope knew that the 
queen was a relation of the 
Eiiqicror of (iermaiiy. He 
knew, too, that the emperor 
M'ould be oHended at such a 
step, and he wa'< therefore in 
a great dillioulty. Hu luirdlv 
1.36 


dared to refuse the king’s re¬ 
quest, yet he was afraid of the 
emperor; so he made all kinds 
of excuses. He sent over a 
messenger to make in(|iiiries 
about the marriage, and he 
kept the king waiting for an 
answer live years. 

When trying to persuade the 
I Pope, Henry expected Wclsey 
: to help him. But Wolsey, to<j, 

I was in a diiliculty. He knew 
I that his master was doing 
' wrong, yet he wanted to plea.se 
I him, ami the emperor, and the 
1 Pope also; so he wished to say 
I as little as pos.sihle on the que.s- 
^ tion. This coinlnet dis]>lea8cd 
! tlie king exceedingly. 

At last, when Henry’.s pA- 
tience was nearly exliaii.«ited, 
and he wanted very innch to 
marry Anne Bolc\ n, he w.‘i.s 
helped out of his diltieulty by 
a young clergyman named 
'Thomas Craumer. Craiimer 
said that he ought to waste no 
more time arguing with the 
Pope; hut to send to all the 
universities of Kiin»pe, and to 
a.sk them the ]>liiin quest ion, 
“Can a man marry his wife's 
si^ter?” Tlic king, delighted 
at the hint, excl.iiined, “The 
man has got the right .sow hy 
the car,” and adopted the plan. 
He sent to all the univer>ities; 
and hy hriherv he obtained 
from them votes in his favour. 
He al.so received Craniner into 
favour, who eontiniied hi.s 
friend during the rest of lii.s 

k " 

reign. With tlie votes from 
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the universities, nnd the hel]>! ojiciiinjr t(» the truth; niui. how 
of Crsmmer, Henry dared to ' many iiud lost their resjieet for 
carry out liis wishes without | the Pope. Thus Henry found 
the opinion of the Pojie,—he many of the nation ready to 
put away his wife Catherine, ' carry out lii.s views. In l.'>34, 
and jirivately married Anne ■ liefore tlic Pojie’s sentence hud 
lioleyn. reaclied Kn^flaiid, or was known, 

When Aunc R<»levn hecaiiic the Kn^Iish Parliaiiieiit met, 
<)ueen, i'athvriiie retired into | and threw utf all siihjeetioii to 


]invute lil'e; si», when Henry 
made Craiiiuer his friend, he 
cast otr llWsiy. Before his 


the j)ower of l{oinc. Tliey 
aholished the I'ope’s ]iowi>r in 
Knjfland; they said that the 


inarria};e with Anne Btdcyn, kin^ only had the ri;;ht to 
lie forjjot all \V'olse\’s servici's,. appoint all hishops; thc^' dc- 
disjj;raci*<l him, and arrested dared that it was illc<;al to 
him for hi<;h treason. 'I'lic ' appeal to the Pojte; t1A;y forlanlu 
poor disapjsointed Wolsey could j any more tribuU^ or any kind 
not bear such treatment; on j of paymeiil to he sent to Home, 
his way to Loinlon to he trieil,! iiinl said that ail snch money 
he was taken ill, and died. In \ was in future to he paid to the 
lii'< last words lie spoke well of | kiti^. In addition, they de- 
liis master, hut his conscience | dared Henry to he “riiii iikaii 
told him that his service to the ' of the Ciieiu'ii,” instead of 
king had la'en a wicked one. j the Pope. Thu nation were 
‘•irfid 1 but served (ioii,” he ' re(|uired to take a new oath of 
crie«l, “as diligently as I have ' ohedieiiee to the king, called j 
served the king. He would not , the tutth of sojnennu'y, whidi ! 
liaNC given me over in my grey | ne.irly all did with joy. 'I'hns * 
hairs.” I was the (Miureli of Kiiglaiid j 

Henry had now got rid of separateil from the (/hiireh of ’ 
Widsey, and he next cast otf Borne. j 

the Pojie. When the J’ope ! It was soon found, however, [ 
heard of his imirriage, he pro- ' that the new hend whidi had j 
Tioiineed seiileiiee that ('atiie- j been put on the Chiirdi did not ! 
riiie was his only lawful wife,'<|uite suit the hoily. There : 
and tiiat lie must take lier huek ' were two reasons for this—first, | 
again, or he piiiiisli(‘d. So ' Hknuy./// c Acru/, was altogether ; 
Henry had to give up either , wiiimsieal and cruel, while tht • 
his wile Anne, or Ids friend Aor/// (consisting of jgin>niiit I 
the I’ope; and he cliose tlie monks and elergy) was in a 
latter course. J terrihle state of corruption. 

Ill separating from tlic Pope, j To tell \ oil of Ilciirv’s whims 
Henry found tiiat he must also ' and tyranny would take a long > 
separate hiinsdf and Ids country ' time. Altiioiigh he was the ■ 
from the (.'Ivirch, of which he ! Pope's ejicmy he wa:i no friend . 
had lieen styled “the defender.” | to the reformer lilariin Luther, • 

J tolil you how the eyes <if the : so he liegaii to show his power | 
people had been gradually ,• hy punishing moat severely ; 
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1)Otli till! Kcfirnnors ninl tlio (^i* 
tholirs. 'i'iii! Kcforiiicrs wltc 
| iiiiiisli(Ml iiccsiiisi! they did not 
believe exitetly iik lie did, which 
ivas ofti'n a liard tiling to do, 
for h(‘ did not quite: know' what 
he h(‘Iic\ed hiiiiKclf. He dc> 
j dared that he would always be 
“orriiodox,” and w'onid believe . 
in “ ImiisiihstiiHthiliim' —if you * 
know what that means. 'J'lie 
question u\' purtjaturi/^ how'ever. 
)Mi/./led him; he did not quite 
know' w'hat to say to that, so 
lie allowed some )K‘o|de to lie- 
lievu in K, and some not. In 
every otlier jioiiit, however, 
they were t«i believe exaetlv as 
the kin;; did; but as there were 
maiiv whf> could not, the head 
of the (Miiireli burned tluuii, and 
tortured lh(‘ni,and treated them 
W'ith most hoirible criieltv. 

m 

'I'lie ('atholies came in for 
even a lar;'er share of ]>uni.sh> 
iiieiit from their new master. 
Many of them could not help 
h<‘lie\ine iu the I’ope's snpre- 
iiiacy still, .‘tnd coiibl not there¬ 
fore persuade themselves to 
take the “oath of suproiiiacy” 
to Henry. 'I'lierc w'as a jjtiod 
man, nanie<] Sir Thonins More, 
who was laird (Miancellor of 
Kn^land; he was one of the 
most accomplished, and learned, 
and witty men in Kiij^land, and , 
had been an honest anil piod : 
servant to Ileiirv. lint his ' 

• I 

eonscietiee told him that it was . 
not ri;rht to acknowledge Anne ! 

I lioleMi as queen, or Henry as’ 
the head of the (.’hureh ; so he ■ 
could not take the oath of, 
supremacy. Thesavajje llmiry j 
therefore beheaded his old and j 


faithful servant, tf-urether with 
an Slated bishop iiaiiieil Fi>her. 
Many tn<ire were put to death, 
('atholies, Lollards, Lutherans 
and Anabaptists. 

When the new's reached 
Konic that Henry had sejm- 
rated himself from the Homan 
Cathrilic Church, that the Pope 
was to be deprived of his tri- 
biiic, and W'as not iickiiow led^ed 
in Ln;;laiid the Hope and the 
('ardiiials weie, ns you may 
ima;riiu>, indi;;naiit. Hut, 
w'hen they heard of the death 
of the Bishop Ki"her, whom 
the Pope had inado a canlinal, 
and of the death of Sir Thomas 
More, and of the other (rood 
('atholies who were han^fed, 
the. aii^er of the Pope was in¬ 
tensely hot. 'I’he kiii^ and all 
his followers were siimiuoned 
to appear iu Koine within ninety 

davs in onlcr to an■^wel* for 
• ^ 

their erinics. The J*ope 
declared that if they failed 
to n]i])ear they were to be 
e.\coniinuni(‘ated; the kiiip'- 
doin was to be put under an 
interdict; all friendship of 
('atholic ]irinces with tlie kin<; 
was to be dissolved; it was 
declared lawful to seize Hmiry, 
or any of his subjects, ainl to 
iiiake them prisoners; to take 
their floods—in fact, all kinds 
of dreadful |iuiiislinient were to 
be iiitlicted upon them. All 
over Italy and C'atludic Bui'opc 
Henry was calleil by the most 
violent names. He was said 
to be a monster, and was com- 
(i.ired to the ancient Homan 
tyrants Intern, liiotnitiun, and 
Caligula. 
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Till-: ENGLISH TllAVELLEK. 

r.i»\DOy—THE ANCIENT IlClLniNUS. 

“!My DEAit ('iiii.HitEN,— *•‘Thercfori, when I tell you | 

“Till* tliiiil ilnv was its liistorv, vmi will linir of 

i tor Aisitinjr tliu aiirii-nt l>iiil«l- tlio (Viiirt liciii^liclil lieriMluriiifT 
j iii<;s of Loiiilon. At an early many reipis. Hut it is too 
lioiir. theivfori*, wc foiiiul our- ' i>arl\ for us to «rniu ailiiii>'>if)ii 
hcUfs on a larjfi* o|ii>u spaci*, ju'>t yet. so we will >it liowii ou i 
ealleil ‘'I'ower Hill.' ‘That is , this seat ami ha\e some talk 
the most striking part of the about the ohi place. 

'I’ower,' I saiil to my trieiul—• “'After the ileath of WiL- 
* that old sipiare tower with i.i.vm I., the Tower was^ the 
a turret at each eoriier; it is residence of hi^ smutWii.i.i vm 
built of w hitish trrey stone. i lit n s. It is sai«l that in his 
‘"And i-s ])erhap.s, the most . reijjjii it was “sore shaki'ii by 
colebrateil jiart; it is called . the injury of the heavens, and 
‘•The White Tower,” and is I the violence of tempests;” 
sail! to he the work of William j therefore, William “pill'd the 
the (’oiii|iieror.' I people jiitifiilly to spend the 

•• * Who founded the Tower?’ j treasure about the Tower.” 

1 asked. | In the rei^n of his successor, 

“‘Well! that is a dilHeiilt ■ Henuy I., the iniprovenieiits 
(juestioii. It is known that it i were eom])leted. 
originated with the Homans: “ ' tSTi:i>iii:.v, the next kin^, 

hilt William the ('iim|ueror | was an usurjier, and as the 
laid the ])rinei]ial foundation<. j Tower was fortilieil, the pi- 
so that he iniolit have a strong , vernor hehi out at;ainst him, 
place to live in, and maintain hat without success. 

Ids aiithoritv over the con-! ‘‘‘In the rci;;n of Hkmiy 
ipiered citi/eiis of London.' j 11., the Tower was much im- 
“ ‘ Hut 1 always thoiitflit that! proved by the. celebrated Tho- 
tlu* Tower was a prison, not a ' mas ii Heeket. 
palace!’ ‘*‘The huildin^ was also iiri- 

‘* • So it has been, ns you will proved in the time, of the next ! 
hear soon. Hut you must know j kiiifr, Hn'iiAiiP I. You rcniein- | 
j that in the ancient times, when ; her, 1 dare say, how his brother 
; Normans and Sa.xoiis were dis-j .John trieil to f^aiti the crown 
tinct races, and when a kiii^ : diirin;'his ubscnee on the Cni- 
seldom obtained the crown or j sad<‘.s, but Hichard's friend, 
kept it without iisin^ the sword, j Ijon^chaiiip, Hisho]) of Ely, 
it WU.S iifit ijuite safe to live in j made ready to resist the at- 
siich a re.«idence as Hiickinghain | teinjit. It i.s .said that “ he eii- 
j l*alace.’ j closed the Tower of London 

i ‘“No: I never thought of!wi}h an outward wall of stone, 

' that.’ I embattled; and also ciiu.sed ti 
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deep ditch to he iMst ahoiit the i 
same, iiud tlioiiji'ht to have Kur- 
rauiidcd it wiili the Thames.’ 
LoiiKchuttip, however, was 
driven out of tlie Tower, and 
he iled the country. 

“Mil the reiffn of John you 
know thiit tlicrc was a fcrcat 
stru^'f'Ie between Iiim and the 
burons, which ended in his 
signiii}; the Mwjnn Churln. 
The barons besieged the Tower, 
but did not {{et possession until 
the MHi;na (’harta wus sii^ned, 
wiieii it was {;ivcn up by the 
kin;; to tl.e Arclibishop of Can¬ 
terbury as a security tliat he 
woulil keep his word. 

‘“'riie weak Henry III. 
streii;;tbeiicd and beautitieil 
the Tower very much, for he 
made it his chief residence. 

“*Ki>W'Aki> 1. is said to have 
ma<le the last addition to the 


Tow'er; lie iiiereused the forti- I 
tications, and cnlar;;e(l the! 
moat; it w'as diiriii;; his time 
that the 'rower be;;an to be 
famous as a jiriiouii. Here— 
but, what is that?’ 

•* ‘ That is tm odock strik- 

“ ‘ Oil! then wc can |;(it ad- 
inisnioii now. Let us go down 
to thu entrance.” 

“As w'C approached the 


building we had a better view' 
of its ditfereiit ]»arts. which my 
friend ileseriheil to me. The 
w’bole s]iacc of the •■'lildiiig 
inside the walls is tw'clve aiTcs. 

‘“There is one part,’ T sai<l, 
‘which looks more modern than 
the rest.’ 

*• ‘ 'riiat is in conseinicnce 
of the great lire which liappeiied 


I 

1 


in the Tower in tlie year 1841. 
The grand storehouse, or snuitl \ 
armoury^ w'as burned down. 
This part is so called because it 
contained the smaller kind of 
fire-arms: almost 12,000pistols, 
11,000 muskets, and 26,000 
bayonets, and a vast number 
of other articles, were dc- 
ni»'oyed.’ 

“ tin filtering the gate of the 
To'ver we p'lid the aihnission 
fee of Gd. each, ut the Armoury 
Ticket ()fliec. 

“ We then w'cnt into the 
ante-room of the Armoury, and 
waited until a w’nrder eaiiie to 
conduct us through the building. 
‘These are line gates,’ said 
my friend; ‘we eiitc*red at the 
place where the Lyons’ (or 
Lions’) gate formerly stood.’ 

“‘AVhy was it called 
“ Lyons* ” gate?’ 

“ ‘ lleeaiise it adjoined the 
court where the lions and 
other fcnieions beasts were 
kept. The menagerie in the 
'I’liwerwas hcgnii by IIeiir\ III., 
w’bo, yon may rend in Iiistory, 
had some wild animals ]iro- 
seiiteil to him.’ 

“‘You said that Henry 
strengtljCMcd ami bcaiitilh'd the 
Tower, and made it his chief 
resi<hMice.’ j 

“ * 'File menagerie was kcj)! I 
tip tlii'ungh snceccding reigns, | 
until a few' years ago, when it j 
WHS transferred to the Zoological j 
Hardens; but here comes tlie j 
wanler.’ 

“Who ‘the warder’ w'lis, 
and what be diil, you shall hear 
in the next letter of 

“ Your afleeti«niatc fneiid, 

“Henkv Young.” i 
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9th Week. 


FBIBAY. 


Grammar. 


ETY3fOLOGY. 

ClIAl'TEU in. 

INFLECTIONS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECII—NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 


Lesson 12. 

THE GEN DEE OK NOUNS 
AND rUONOUNS. 

U'. I AM phul wc lire poiiip 
to boi;in a now olmfitor; but 
wbiit is inoiiiit by iniloctioiis, 
]»a]Ki ? 1111(1 by “ parts of 

sjiooob"? 

l\ When we speak of nti 
inlloctiou of a word, w o ineau a 
rhuntjH inaile iu it, to show that 
its iiioauin^ is aitonMl. By 
‘‘parts of spccob” 1 only mean 
the A'urious chtsscs of words 
w'lii(‘li we have learned: they 
are so called bceauhc they are 
“parts” of the laiigiiu^e we 
s])oak. 

'J'o begin. You know' that 
mankind, and all animals, arc 
of two sexes—male and female. 
Tims, tiger is the name of a 
male animal. 

J^. And tigress is female. 

J\ But in grammar, in.stead 
of using the words male and 
female, we sny mosen/ine and 
femhiiue. Instead of the word 
sex, w’e say yender. Thus, what 
do wo say in gruinmur, instead 
of saying that a tiger is of the 
male sex? 

IK. That it is of the mascu- 
Unc gender^ I should think. 

1\ And what would you say 
of the word “ tigress”? 

Ij. That it is of tlie feminine 
gender. 

P, And what w'oiild you say 
of tlic word “ table”? 


ir. Let me tliink. It has 
not any gender, eertninly. It 
is neitliera man nor an animal: 
1 should .say that it is neiiiier 
gender. 

P. That would be quite eor- 
reet nlso. But in grammnj^, in¬ 
stead of sa\ing neither, we say 
neuter, for the woAl neuter 
means neither of two. N«»w, 
answer my question — Whieli 
of the two genders is the word 
“table”? 

Jon. Neuter gender, because 
it is neither of the two. 

, !\ And what is the gender 

j of the word “child”? 

Jon. “Child” is masculine,for 
I am a eliild. 

Ada. No; “child” is femi¬ 
nine, for I am a cliild. 

ir. Or child may be either 
gender—that is the proper 
tiling to say. Do you say 
“ either” in grammar, pa])a? 

J\ No. When a noun iiiav 
be either gender, we say that 
it is roMimoH. 'riiiLs, as the w'ord 
child belongs to both the mas¬ 
culine and the feminine gen¬ 
ders, wc say that it is of the 
common gender. 

Ion. Then it is verr easy to 
rcinemher the genders — wc 
only cliaiige the words in gram¬ 
mar. 

For male sex, we say maictiline 
gender. 

For female wx.femmine gender. 

•For neither eex, neuter gender. 

For cither box, commtm gender. 
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I 


I 


I 

I 


L. I will f;ivc an example of 
each. 

Nouns qfthe Masculine Gen¬ 
tler—W»y, lonJ, iicf^ro, uncle, 
brntlior, bull, pnnclcr, rorn. tnin-out. 

Nounsqf the FeniiiiiNe Gentler 
—2kiHre. lieu, aunt,duchess, queen, 
cow, liDiiCHH. tigress. 

Nouns trf' the Neuter Gentler — 
Hook, lisiy, corkscrew, lamp, table¬ 
cloth. Kliovel, fire, liiiilstunes. 

Nouns qf Common Gender — 
Child, (HUisin, friend, relation, |>cr- 
son, people, crowd, animal, bird, 
poultry, cuttle. j 


P. You now know how' to 
express tJic f'cndcrs of nol'Ns; ’ 
Ko it is very easy to say 
the genders of fuonoijnh, for 
you use them every day. j 
'riiey arc J, thon^ he, she, it, me, 
him, her, %ce, you, our, your, ' 
they, ^'c. _ I 

Til the following parsing ex- i 
e/eisc you will find several jiro- 1 
noiiiK'.. yon may say the gender 
of .each iiroioiuii as w'cll as each ; 
noun that you meet with in ' 
reading. I 


JVo. 12. Pahaino Rxrkciab. 

Look nt me, John I I think that he heara, but ha [will not come]. Our 
duck [would make] u Rood mciil, hut we [do not like] to kill her. Ilriiiu the 
chlekenfi, ond look unioiiKst them for ii fiit yoiiiiu roi-k, and kill him. You 
may put the iiiii;; on the table; it [will stand] steadily. Mamma, this is tint 
your blue mu;;, nor tlieirs, nor his, iiur does it belong tu iiio; it belongs to the 
cook. Junies gave it to her. 


Lesson 1.*). 

TIIK NITMUKUOF NOUNS 
AND ritONOUNS. 

P. ^V'hcn you say “ a sinyle 
tiiii,” Ion, liow many pins do 
you speak of? 

/on, I only speak of one. 
The word single means one of 
an 3 ’tliing. 

M So in griiiiimar. When 
a noun signifies only one thing, 
w'C .say that it is in the sinynhtr 
niiiiiber. 'I'he word btwk stands 
for only one of the things called 
books; so we .say that it is 
singular. The words lamp, 
bottle, plate, boy, AV ’lie, Ion, 
and Lue}', are all of the singular 
number. 

\V. But the word Itooks stands 
for more than one; what do we 
say of that? 

P. We say that it is of the 
phirti! nuiiibur. Wih you change 
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those I have given you from 
the singular to the plural nniii- 
her? 

Ion. I will. Tiamps, bottles, 
plates, hoys, Willie.s. Ions:—I 
don't think that is right; it is 
so eiirioiis to say “AVillies.” 

/’. There may he two Willies 
in one room; but the word 
sounds oddly to you in the 
])lural iiiimber, because Willie 
is not so general a name os 
boy. 

Ion. No, it <locs not belong 
to half so many pcr^(>ns—it is 
not So common. 

/j. And Lucy is a ]inrticular 
name—it is not so cuiiinioii us 
yii i. 

P. And Lontloina a particular 
n.nmc—it is not so eonimoii us 
city. 

W. And Prance is a parti¬ 
cular name—it is not so cuin- 
nioTi us country. 
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P. From this you nmy Icam Now, you think about tliut! 
soTiictiiing. Those nouns which Ohjtrt is a very cotiinioti noun, 
are verif general, iiiid form a ' for it not only*belongs to Ion, 
i large class, are called coniinon i but to stones, and clouds, which 
i nouns; but those names which ; arc not living things. lAviwj 
I belong only to one in a class, or, thimj is more coniinon than ani- 
j to a few in a class, are called /««/, because it not only belongs 
proper nouns. Proper means to I«m, but to the ilowers, scu- 
part'cular. weeds, &c.—they are not aiii- 

L. I can understand that, mals; and so on. Thn.s, all 
The word doff only belongs to things that have proper names 
! a tribe in the class maininals. have c<iinnioii names too. 

Is the word </w/a proper name? P. Ves. Soinctiincs when 
P. No, the word dog is not talking of any person wCaU.se 
7ao7/r-a/<7r enough; it belongs to both his proper and common 
a great many aiiiinals, instead name; and 1 may aS*well tell 
of belonging to one o;: two in ' you now that Ave always dis- 
partieiilar. When you sjieak tinguisli the. ])roper name, by 
of one of a large tribe, or of I beginning it with u capital 
one of a l.'irgc chss^ such a noun letter. 

is generally coiniuoii. Put our Thus, Bonaparte, the soldier, 
dog has her proper name. died at St. llelcna. 

Ion. To be sure; she is called Or, The soldier, Bonaparte, 
Fan. “Fan” is her proper died at St. Helena, 
name, and “dog” is her com- Or, The boy, Willie, is very 
mon name; jii.st as it is tvith good. 

me—I have the name.s Zo//, and Or, Tii the great city, Lisbon, 
hot/; one i.s projmr and the there was ait carthf|nake. 
other t'oinmon. Or, Darbv, the I7run-utan, 

IF. Yon have more than one t is a celebrated character at the 
common name. Ion; yon have Zoological Hardens, 
several. Some are more com- Tn the following exercise, 
mon than others. Shull I say when you jinrsc the. nouns, you 
them all to you? may say, lirst, whether they 

Jon. Yc.s. arc proper or common; se¬ 

ll'. I will say them one after condly, say their geiidcr; and 
another: you will see that each thirdly, their number. I will 
is more common than the one taketiiefirstword; thus, Dakhv, 
before it. Ion, boy, child, per- a proper noun— inaM-uline gen- 
son, animal, living thing, object, der —shajulnr number. 

. No. 13. rARfliKu Exrhcise. 

Dariit, the Uran-utan, ioa w«‘Ii-knowijiinimHlintlieZnoloj!icnl Oiinlcna. 
Tile great city, llabvloii, [in drsrroyed]. Jane [ih ridiiii;] on oiir old gray 
I hurse. Poor Peg! ahe in a very old liorsv. Huy me an n|i|ile, Mury. Tell 
I our cook, Esther, [lo roust] the largest turkey. I swum acnuis the Thames. 

8tir tli» Are, if }oii plcnFe, and put on somio fresh coals. Tell the children 
j that their tea is in tlie parlour. 
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Music. 


SONGS OF INDUSTRY. 

MOll.VTNO SONG. 
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Jlo that has thrirni, may lie 
MID DAY RONG. • 


till 
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Your patirnrr and pnidriirr will not br in vain, Thry'll help yiui to 


iT "-zr-P-zp^ .-3 —zJ—iTTp- -:i--Jzzr;l ^ 


-•—«i 


Yonr pnidrnre and pal irnrr will not In* in 


miiqiirr 


irain and a - irnin. Yimr patience and prudnire will 


Tain, They *11 brlp you to cniu|uer • - R'aiii and a - (pun. Yuur 
APTEllNOON ROXCJ^A lloUNn.) 




lat. When a weary talk yon And it, 2 nd. Per-neverr, and never mind It. 



3 ^^ 


H=t=_r --S 


Srd. 


Never mind it. 4 th. 
EVENING RONG. 


Never mind it. 
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; 10th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 

INDUSTRY. 

TUB MAN yvno INVENTBD TUB R1>INMNG-MULB. 

P. Tub history of the iiii-| AVhon Croinproii \n:is sixteen 
proveinontsin tliucottnn-iiiaiiii-I vears old he met with one of 
iac’tiirc is rather interestiii^;. ' Hargreaves' sjiinniiig-jeiinies, 
Do you reiiieniher the iiaiiies I and learned to spin iipvn it. 
of the men who made luuehines , Wliile ii.siiig it. lie, began to 

■ fur spinning? think .'ihoiit it; anil ns he did 

■ Itm. V<*s. There was first not feel <|iiite sati.sfied with the 
; RonKKT llAKOKi:.vvK.s, who in- sort of yarn the innchinc pro- 
: ve-uted the spinning-jV/iMy; then dneeil, he tried to improve it. 

’ JHciiakd AuKWKiGnr,'\vhoin- Accordingly he set to work; 

I vented the spinning>//-(fm('. like a wise Tniin, he Inliourod 
j P. And another useful iiia- ]>atiently for five years. At 
I chine wa.s made by Hamuki. tlic end of that time he ]>ro- 
! CuoMi'Tox, who iiiA'cntcd the diieed a machine wliieii would 
! sjtinniiig-ma/e. spin a yarn suitable for very 

I Thi.s mail is ns w'orthy of fine cottun-eluth, such as mus- 
! notice as the two former; his lins. 

life does not contain any re- When the machine was 
! markable events, but he is finished, like JTargreaves, he 
worthy to be rcincnibcred for thought that be would kceji his 
I the goo<l w'liieh hi.s machine invention a secret, so us to 
' effected. He teaches us to think, have the advantages of it for 
and work, aiuhto persevere. himself. His neighbours, how- 
iSaninel C'rurn]>ton was the ever, heard of it, and they 
son of a farmer in laiiieashire; thought differently. They were 
he was only a village hid ; and like the neighbours of Jlar- 
wheii he was young he was greaves; they thought that they 
I cm])loyed as a wea\er. l*er- also would have the benefit of 

i haps lie had often to travel his invention. They at first 

from hoii.se to hou.se to eolleet siispeetcd the secret by noticing 
weft, like the w'eavers whom 1 that Crompton got a better 
told you about last -week. It jiricc for his yarn than they 
is very likely, too, that lie .also did; they concluded directly 
' follow'cd the business of farm- that such good yarn must he 

iiig, for the country weavers iniulc by some new kind of 

i were frctpicutly lioth farmers machine, and they attempted 
' and weavers at the same time, tti discover wlmt it was like. 
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They did not like to iiiiitiitc , £12,000 before tliry were re- 
Iltirf^rejives’ iieij^hboiirs by ' warded for their l!d)Oiir, so did 
breaking into his house; but Crompton patieiith "ive up his 
they all {fathered round it in a , time. It was a prest deal of 
erowil, and jieepcd in, to steal time for a poor villnt^er to ^iM‘, 
a Klini|ise of the wonderful but he never would have done 
apiinranis. Oompton tliercfore anything worth noticing if he 
took his nuiehiiie up into a . had not been so ]iatient. 
garret. But that ste[i di<l not ! IK. I think he must have 
mend matters; the people ])ro- I’.ad a great deal of ctmjiilfiu'p. 
cured ladders, and looked ill at J Itu. forelhoiHjhff AVillie! 
the window. | lie must iieve known well what 

This kind of annoyance was ! he was going to do before he 
kept up by the neighhonrs for hegaii. 

a long time, until, at last, ]>oor j 7*. No donht he did. Still 
CnaniJton 'was ([uitc tired out i he could not feel c///fVc sure that 
by their impdsitiveness. ]Ie ! he would succeed. But I dare 
tried to get as good a reward I s.ay he had leanicil this pro- 
for his invention as he could. | verb, “ Nothing risi-, nothing 
lie had not enough inniiey to | have." 

proeiirc. a patent; tlierefore he B'. I have liearil that pro- 
divided the secret ofhiHimon- verli before, 
tioii amongst those of bis tor- /*. And here is another,— 
mentors wh«> conhl niVonl to; “What costs notliing, is worth 
pay for it. lie disclosed his ‘ nothing.” So he worked on; 
secret, to about lilty persons, he w.is not sure that he should 
eacli of whom gave a guinea succeed, but he depemled upon 
for it. 'I'hcy then set to w'ork I his perseverance. He knew 
theinsclve.s, and in time other! that to do great good Jic minst 
im])rovemeiits rin the iiiachinc j take great tronhle, and tliat no 
were thought oi^ so that yarn of one Avill ever do good in the 
u womicrful jiuenes.s was spun, world without it. And he 

knew' something else— 

Now', let us look at the result Jj. What w'as that, papa? 
of Crompton’s invention, iluw P. That the longer time he 
long a time did I sny he took took in preparing his machine 
to produce his machine? the more (piickly it would do 

tr. Five years, papa. good. This you will sec by 

Lm. I think that is a long > looking tit the results, 
time. A hank of yam means a large 

fj. So do I. skein, containing 840 yanls; 

P. And so do I; but it was and when Croinjitou brought 
not loo long a time to do the ' to market some “No. 80’’yarn, 
thing properly. Here is a the peojde were, as 1 told you, 
lesson to leani from Crompton, niueli surprised. 1 do not 
Be patient! Just ns Arkwright wonder at it, for No. 80 means 
and his paitncrs worked for ^ that 80 hunks were produced 
long time, and spent about from a pound of cotton. 
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ir. Eighty times 840! That 
is a jrrciit niiiiibcr of yards. 

P. And Ooin])toii obtained 
two guineas a^puiind fur it. 
But bis mule was so good a 
macltiiic that it was very easy 
to nialvo luueh liner yarn af\er 
a little ini]>rovenicut; and two 

vears after be had made tlic 

•/ 

seeret known (iii 17112), Mr. 
tloliii Eullard, of Manchester, 
.••pun no fe\%er tlinn 278 hanks 
of yarn from a pound of raw 
cotton. These hanks form a 
thread of 2>‘}3,r}2D yards, or 
upwards of l.*)2 miles! But 
since then the power of ]>ro- 
diieing fine yarn on the. spin- 
ning-ninle lias increa.M‘il won¬ 
derfully. No less than 400 
hanks ]icr pound have been pro¬ 
duced: these measure .‘).‘l(i.000 
yards, or nearly 200 miles! 
V'licb yarn, as you look at it, 
seems very little thicker than a 
spider’s web! 

Ion. That seems a wonderful 
thing for ta machine to do! 

P. Yes. And do you not 
think it was worth while for 
Crompton to labour five years to 
produce such a machine? But 
even greater ad\niituge.s have 
been jirodiiced in another way. 
(\)tton-eloth has become very 
much r7/#o/w, so as to be within 
the reach of the ver} poorest 
])eople. Ifow’ much did 1 say 
that Crorn])ton received per 
pound for liis yarn. No. 80? 

L. Two guineas per pound. 
That Uforfif-Uvo shillings. 
But the pri«*c rapidly became 
cheaper, so that twenty years 
ago a liner yarn (No. 100) 
could be sold for 3s. jicr pound* 


thus voti could buv more than 

» • 

fourteen times as iiiiicli for the 
same money. 

P. The imjirovemcnts in 
machinery which have etfected 
this wonde ful cheapness are, 
however, jiartly owing tti other 
men, one of whom w'c will talk 
about next week. 

L. But. pniin, you have not ' 
yet liiiished Siiinuel ('roinptoii’s j 
history. Did he ever g<*r any i 
other reward for his niaeliine ' 
tlinn the lifty guineas which his | 
neighbours gave, him > Did | 
he get on and beguine a rich ' 
man ? 

P. Yes; he deserved to be 
rich, mill be was, Kvcrvbodv 
thought, .so. lie w'as not only 
enrieiied hy his own earnings, 
hut by the good-will of liis 
fellow-inannfaetiircrs. At the 
beginning of tfic present cen¬ 
tury stnne gentlemen of Man¬ 
chester ])reseiited him wdth 
live Imndred jiuimds. 

IK. Oh, I am so glad! 

P. And what was more, ns 
lie had done good Servi<*e to 
his eoniitry, a reward was pre¬ 
sented to him' ten vears after- 

V 

wards in the name of the v'huh 
iifitinn, I'hc I^irlianient pre¬ 
sented him with no less than 
jive thousnud ])onnds! 

L. That was better still. 

1\ So it was. Although he | 
could not sceiirc a patent, yet 
you see he had his reward! 
And so will every one be re- 
wanled in some way or other, 
or at some time or other, if lie 
will only be industrion.*', and 
w’ill work hanl in doing good. 
You may depend upon that. 


10th Week. TUESDAY. Botany. 

ClIAlTlSU II. 

TUB PARTS OF A PLANT—TUB LEAVKS {Continwd). 


I P. Wk will talk to-day of 
\ the po.sitioti f)f thes leaves on 
' their stein. Here is a piece of 
tfpnmiuiH, Ion. 'I'ake it in your 
j hand, an<l tell me how the leaves' 
are arranged. Do they all ^rovr 
from the same side of the stalk? 

Ion. No. This bottom leaf 
j^>ws on the side of the stalk 
iiearcsb'to me; the next ^rows 
on the opp^^silc—no! not the 
opposite side,’ but a little to the 
side of the part where the first 
^rows; and the next leaf is a 
little to the side of that; and 
the next, ah! the next is on 
the side exactly opposite to 
that of the Krst leaf; and here, 
higher up, wo have come round 
nftaiii to one on exactly the 
same side of the stalk as the 
first leaf. 

P. True, they are arranged 
regularly, us diiferent parts of 
the stalk; but it is not so w'ith 
all leaves. Here is a piece of 
the snow-heiry jilant; how arc 
the leaves urraii):;ed? 

\V. They are in pairs, one 
exactly ojipositc to the other. 

P. Ami now look at the 
leaves of this plant! 



Wborl. 

Ion. They all prow together 
from one part of th^ stalk—one 
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leaf is not higher than another; 
there is no sjatce between them. 

P. The form which the 
leaves thus make is called a | 
“whorl.” Thus the leaves of | 
this ]iluiit are said to be ichoried; ! 
those of *110 snow-berry plant 
are said to be opposite; and 
those of the geranium arc ul~ 
termite. Would you like to 
remember some more names? 

L. Yes, please, pa]m. 

P. Then you may remember 
that the point in the stem from 
which the leaf springs is called 
a node; and the spaces on the 
stalk between the nodes arc 
called inlernodes. You will 
want these words, to use, soon. 

The size and shapes of leaves 
arc next worthy to be noticed. 
Of their size it is enough to 
say, that they are of all sizes, 
'i'herc arc leaves which almost 
retpiire a microscope for ex¬ 
amining them, and others which 
are between thirty and forty 
feet long. 

\V. And forty feet is about 
twice ns long ns the two par¬ 
lours when the folding-doors 
arc o]icn. 

The shapes of leaves arc very 
varied. Here arc two— 



Compound und Simple Leaf. 
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What (liilcrence do you ob¬ 
serve in them? 

L, One consists of several 
I small leaves. 

/'. These we call loftf-/c^s. 
A loaf consisting of leaflets is 
called and the other, 

which has only one broad lobe, 
is called shiijt/t:. Sonietiiues 
the leaflets are so larg<‘ that it 
might be ditlicnlt to say wlie- 
i ther tliev are distinct Ieu\ es or 
i not. Yon may, however, easily 
know when (he leaves begin to 
fall: if each leaflet fell oil'sepa¬ 
rately, it would bo termed u 
leaf, but when tliey still con¬ 
tinue joined to one stalk, and 
thus fall ofl'togetlier. this shows 
I that they are only ]>urts of one 
large leaf. 

liCt IIS look at one or two 
diti'crciit coinponnd leaves, and 
learn their names. This leaf 



consists of three leaflets, and is 
called lorvatv. 

Here are some leaves with 
more than three leaflets; they 
are sabl to be pinnate leaves. 



You see that the midrib of 
the leaf is naked like a leaf¬ 
stalk; and the veins branching 
from it form midribs to the 
leaflets. 

Here arc some leaves tvhich 
are still more divided. 



Jii-pinnKt4> nnil Tri-|iiniiate Iirftvra. 

X. Yes; the side ?;eins also 
become stalks, ami hear leaf¬ 
lets, jnst as the midrib of the j 
jnniiute leaf does. I 

/*. And it is therefore called I 
a ^^hi-piiinnte leaf.” Here is j 
another, which is yet more j 
complicated; it is called a //v- I 
pinnate leaf. 

IK. Y es, it seems to lie made | 
of a number of hi-pinnate 
leaves joined tea great midrib. 
Thus tvniafe and pinnate haves 
consist of leaflets; hi-pinnate 
leaves arc made up of pinnate 
loaves; and tri-piunatn leaves 
.arc made up of hi-pinnate leaves 
joined to a large midrib. 
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P. Here is a jiiiinatc leaf 
worth lioticin;;. Whiit do you 
observe of the midrib at the 
end? 



Ion. Tt 1ns no leaflets grow- 
ing from it, so it has curled 
itself up. 

l\ And it thus forms n ten- 
th U. 'I’his is the ease with the 
leaf of the ]>eu, tare, and others. 
Here i.<« the leaf of a nastiirtiiiin, 
wiiieb grows in a eurioiis way. 
liook at its midrib! 

L. It has one, two, three, 
four, five.—it is full of ‘“mid- 
rilis,” papa. 



P. Yes. Instead of being 
one leaf, it consists of several 
leaves whose paiiS have grown 
together; they form what is 
eidled a peltuie leaf. 

ir. Do yon know any more 
shapes, jiajia? 

P. Yes. There are some 
loaves very thick in shape; they 
usually grow in dry pl.'iees, and 
are very fleshy ar 1 moist. Tin.: 
is because they hare few sto- 

ir»o 


mnta for the w'ater to cvajiorato 
through. We call them surra- 
lent leaves, sneh us those of 
the house-leek, or the cactus 
plant. 

Hefore we leave our subject, 
you may observe the variety 
which presents itself even in 
the simple leaves. I have 
et.«j>i<Ml a little drawing for you, 
ill uhieb the ]irineipal forms 
are presented at one view.* 

The most common forms of 
leaves arc the line-shaped, or 
linear(Ko. 1); fhe htnee-shaped, 
or laurrt^aie (No. 2); the oral 
(No.:)); and the ohhuf/ (No. 4). 
A round leaf is termed oi hirulur 
(No. .5); ami an cgg-Nha)>ed 
leaf, oralc (No. 0); the same 
revers«*d is called ohovule 
(No. 7). 

No. 8 is said to be heart- 
shaped, or rortlatr; and No. 9 
is terinoil kidney-shaped, or 
rrnijnnn. 

No. 10 resembles the head of 
an arrow, and is termed arrow- 
heailed, or saifijitnle ; otlu‘rs, 
biieli us No. 11, are known us 
lialbert-sliapecl, or hastate. 

No. 12 has some reseinblanee 
to the fingers in its arrangement, 
and is termed dailtalr.; No. Hi 
is said to be pahuatr. because 
the veins are still united. 

Leaves sneh as No. 1.5 arc 
pedate^ so calletl from their 
fancied reseinblanee to birds’ 
feet. 

AVlien the margins of leaves 
are sinoutli and undivided, they 
are termed entire,; if furiiisbed 
with sliarp-poiiitetl teeth, den¬ 
tate ; if the teeth are directed 


* Wilsnn's Catccliisin of Botauy. 
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fonvards like those of a saw, 
wt't aff; when they are roiimleij, 
auHuh-. If the margin is wavi*«l, 
as in No. Ki, they are. said to ' 
he si/iiiiitii; No. 17 is Ivre- 
sha])ed, or lyralf\ No. IS, Ihl- 
dle-shaped, or i>umlnrijunn; 
and N»». 19 in /liinniftfiil. | 

W. What a iiiiniher of hard j 
names \\c .shall have toluani! 

1 will count them n]i. i 

“ Li'iivort diil'er ia their slinjie, | 
beiii" either or vunipouiul. 

Thus we hiivo trntatv, iiinnufv, 
hi-jtinnutef (ri -jiinnatef and 


' prlftife loaves. We linvn also 
liurnr, laumdafp, oral, oldong, 
rrth'ulur, ura/r, ohorafr.rurdafr, 
rrnijhnn, mijijilulr, ha.\tatr, 
tlhjiiafc, ludmaiv, firilatr, nt.~ 
tirr, drntatr, Hrrratr, vrraalr^ 
xiaaatr, Igratc, iiandurijona^ 
aijil pinnutiJhL 

We shall have to he very 
careful to learn ail these names, 
and to rcme.niher their mean- 
in}jf.s also. If you please, paj»a, 
may we. ^o in the iranlen? 

h. If you like. And find 
me some uhJong icavc.s. 


WiiJiN id a man less than a man ? 

Wlien he fake.s iloli^'ht in rai.-inir strife; 
Wfion lie vulue.s hoiioiir Jcs.s than life, 
When he insult-s a fallen foe, 

Or at a woman aims a blow; 

Then is a man les.H than a man; 

Then we pity him all we cun.—c. mack A v. 


I.'il 
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THE TUJ)OKS. 

HENRY VIII.—THE REFORMATION. 


1\ TiiEPopft’sscntonccofex- | 
coniiniiiiimtion npiiiist Iluiiry 
WAS (Aisscd, l)ut it was not sent 
iortli iiiiiiic'ilintely. Jicfoi'c 
so, the Pope tried cvci \ 
inoiins to make up the (piurrel. 

Henry, however, had ^oiie 
ton far to fr(t linck; and he hud 
several reasons for not iloiii;; so. 
()]ie mis, tliat his new ofticc us 
“IIea<l of„ the Church” in¬ 
creased his riches; lor, as I told 
you, he nowreccive<l the money 
wliich used to flow into the 
Pope’s cnlli*rs. Jle saw, too, 
lluit the priests of his church 
still had too much luoiiey, and 
he deteniiiiied to have some of 
it himself. A^aiu, he saw that 
they still had too much ]iower; 
niui he determined to take it 
from them. Apiin, he saw 
tliat manv were still very wicked 
men, whilst some were disobe¬ 
dient to himself; he therefore 
determined to ]mnish them. 
Thus Henry, ns hcail of the 
Church, eonhl his cove¬ 

tousness. his angler, and his 
pride, which he could not do if 
he allowcil the J*ope to have 
power aptin. 

To execute his plans was 
very easy, for Henry hail 
a.s.sistants who faithfullv obeyed 
all his commands. 'I'he men 
to whom the work of Helbr- 
mation was entrusted, were 
Cranmer, who hud become 
Archhishop of Canterbury; and 
Thomas Croimrelf, the Secretary 
of State. The latter man is I 
worthy of notice: like 
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he was of humble ori;;in; he 
w'us the son of a bl.'icksmith. 
He was the confidential .servant 
of WoLsey, and after the Cur- 
dinars death the kin^ found 
him to he as useful n.s his 
master h.id been. 

In the year lo.'t.'i, in which 
Henry was ileclareil the “ Head 
of the C'hurch,” and Sir Thomas 
More was beheaded, Cniiu- 
well was ordercil to bejjin the 
work of reform, by vi.*>irinK the 
monasteries of Kn«rhind. Ac- 
cordinjrly, in l.'iUti, Cromwell 
appointed several men. as Jiis 
commis.sioners, to tras el t hroii^h 
Kn};l:iml, and enter these reli- 
;iious hoiise.s, so tliat they mi^ht 
briti^ a report of their conilition. 
These men, and Croinwidl hiin- 
.self, reported that the monks 
therein lived most irreli;'ious 
ami disgraceful lives; that they 
committed all kinds of wieked- 
ne.ssc.s, w'hieh were even as 
threat as those of the men of 
Sodom. 

AVhen their account of the 
crimes and deceptions of the 
monks w'lus read, a ;ieneral 
horror was expressed liy the 
])etiplc, and it was determined 
that the so-called “ religioms 
housc.s'’ should he suppressed. 
'I’lic lesser niona.>‘terie.s cif 
Eii^rluiid were then entirely 
abolished; their yearly ve\enue, 
which amounted to ,£.‘1J.O()0, 
and their gold and silver ]ilate, 
and other richy.s, were handoil 
over to the kinp as the head of 
the Church. Thus the king 
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land,” wliicli moans that lu> hnrv was dostr4>vod gii tliis i 
' took the kiiift’s ]i1aoo. Ho oooasion. It is said tiuii the j 
I expected to he treated with ^old nith which it was adorned ] 
I oven jrroator respect than the lille4i two larjje eJiests, which 
i Arehltisho]) ofCaiiforlniry. 'I'iie eijjlit sfron|» nn‘n could seareoly | 

' monks and clcr^ry, tliorcfore, carry out of tlie eimreh. •^Vhen 
insrca<l of lieconiiiif; reoonciiod (ho work of spoliatiyn was over ; 
to the kin;; hy (!roinwell, wore iitri nionastorios, U(i eoUej;es, j 
now more hiitorly opjiosoil to ^,a74 ehapels, and 1 in hosjiitals j 
him. 'J'hoy had O]i])oso(i Henry's had been suppressed. Tlieyearly ■ 
marria;;o with Anno lh>loyn, revenao from all thosoestahlish- ; 
many imw’ openly opposed the inents ainonntcd to i*l(il.(K)(J. ; 

killer's siiprennicy, and de- Althoii;;h the nohles, ;;enc- 
nounecd him from their jinlpits. rally, did not oppose these roh- • 
Ity such prt)ecedin;;s the heries, the people of Kn;;land ! 
monks only hastened their own did. It w as,however, soon ]iroved ' 
desiraction — they were only to them that many of the places : 
cxcitiii;; the Hoyal Litin to tear they had reverenced were little j 
them to pieces. The cnraj;e<l better than dens of thieves. ' 
Henry ordered n visitation of The tricks of the monks w'crc ' 
the//iro/cr monasteries of Kn;;- exjH)se4l. A erncilix w’as 1 
lainl. Some of these houses broii;;ht forth, which avus said i 
W'crc really well comlucted and to he iniraeahms because its | 

I useful places, but the com- lips, eyes, and head had ahvays i 
missioners who were sent to move«l when it was i)raycil to; ! 
examine them l)ruu;;ht hack this was broken open, and the , 
nearly the same reports as people s.'nv the secret s]innps 
before. It avus then voted that and a\ heels inside by Avhich it ! 
these monasteries also should had been nioA’cd. \Vhcii this j 
he pilia;;ed and demolished; and hundreds of other ileecp- ' 
and in the year 1.5:i8 the iin- tions had been disiMiAered, the 
inensc work of destruction Avas ])eopIc be;;an to feel th.-it the 
accoin])lishcd. monks Avho had practised tiiem 

A Avomlerful nmoiint of riches were not worthy of conlnlence. 

W'as brouj^ht to Henry by these When CniiUAvell, the Vicar- 
unjust proceedings. The com- ;;eneral, had thus broken up 
missioners and many others the o/d church, he set to work 
shared in the spoil, Avhich avus to form the new one. Having 
as great as if a kingdom had shoAvn the people the darkness 

I 



AA’as cnrichctl, and the clergy 
A\'ere])unis]ied at the same time. 

C'roniAvull Ava^ I'oiind to he a 
most Miitahle man to carry out 
the king's violent plans. It is 
said that he hated the clergy, 
ami the clergy hated him. 
Henry Inul appointed him to 
he his Viair-fit ueral of Kng- 


beon taken. It Avas never sup- 
}H)sed that the king Avoiiid have 
dared to commit such a Avhulc- 
sule rohhery; liiit hy tsikiiig 
care that the nobles and cour¬ 
tiers should he eiir|chcd hy it, 
he (piieted their o]ipositioii. 
'I'lic celebrated shrine of St. 
'riiomas U Bccket at Canter- 
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and i<rnoraiu‘c of tlivir rcli;;i(in, 
his lU'xt business av:is tn brin^ 
thcTu the li^bt of the Tkl'Th 
insteail. Hut both Cronnvcll 
and his master were unjust 
men, ior they hud committed 
robbery; llierel'ore they had not 
iiiiieh of tlie li;;ht (»f the ^rospel. 
The li;;bt which they ltron};ht 
to the people’s minds was very 
jiale indeed. The people were 
only allowed to believe us inneh 
of (lod's truth as the kiii}; be¬ 
lieved, whieh was very little, 
for nrtiny of Henry’s doctrines 
were alino^ft the same us those 
i taught by the Pope. 

I The Parliament, however, in 
' the year l.'i.'V.), passed a law in 
whieh the religious lielief of the 
kin;; uas plainly stated. In 
I tbih law, wideh was afterwards 
' called the tihnulif Siatntc, it was 
n;;ain deel.ired that the kin;;'s 
was the trtn‘ belief, and that all 
' persons who dil}ere<l from it 
I were ;;nilty of and should 

! .sillier ileatli. 

Hut this plan of enli;;htentn;; 
the people did not succeed at 
all. woui) hail .secretly 

been studieil by many since the 
time of Wii'klifl’e. Tluwe uho 
had been cnli;;litened by it had 
some opiidoiis of their own, 
and were Protestants of the 
same o]iinion as Martin Luther. 
Numbers of those who had not 
lieen enii;;htened Avere still 
dctorminctl Papists; so that 
neither of these lar;;c cla.sies 
of men a])])rovcd of Henry’s 
A'icw.s. Plenty of “ heretics,” 
therefore, were, soon found, 
and ;;ix'at fires soon bla/eil 
in many parts of Kiij^^luml. 


Thus, when Henry tried to in¬ 
troduce the light of the Gospel 
by ybree, he oidy raised these 
cruel lights of jiersccution. 
Keligious truth cannot be 
taught by force. 

It Avas Avell for the English 
pco]ilc, that better means of 
teaching them Averc tried. The 
j»*ovidenee of God directed the 
Uetiii incr.s, bad as they Avere, 
in the rigli* AA'ay. 'J’he Viear- 
general, and the Archbishop, 
gave the people permission to 
read the iScrijitures in their 
oAvn language. They directed 
that a tran.slation of the Hibic, 
AA'hich hud been made by Miles 
C’ovenlale and William Tin- 
dal, should be jilaced in cA'ery 
elinndi in the kingilom. Thu 
bibles Avere chained to the 
reading-desks; ami the churches 
were croAvded daily. Thousands 
learned to ri'ad on purpose to 
read the Si’ripliires. Great 
gooii AAas thus gained; but all 
did not profit alike by their 
jiriAilege. tJiist as the. briglit- 
nes.s Of day Avheu it suddenly 
shines upon men avIio Iiua'c 
lived all their Uacs in the ilark, 
da//.le.s and confu.ses them; .so 
Averc the. minds of the poor 
ignorant Catholics da/./.led and 
in confusion A\ith the. truths 
they read. Like the early 
di.seiples of our liord, they feil 
into habits of disputing. In¬ 
stead of learning a little at a 
time, they .suav so much that 
Avas ncAA', that they suav nothing 
Aerv clearly; they fell into 
mistakes, tried to correct each 
other, and Averc angry because 
they could not ogrec. 


1.'i4 
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TIIK KXGLI.SII TRAVELLER. 

LONDON—^\NL'iCNT iiDii.DiNos (Cnitinued). 

“My DKAK CiiiLDKKN, — I siipposod that the two infiint 

“The Waudku 1 >])()kc of! princes w(>rc iiitirdered hy their 
was drosed in liis beet-eater wicked uncle the Duke of Gluti- 
dress. lie eaine to conduct us ce.ster. 


round the building.’ 

“ ‘'J’he>e W'ai-ftf'rs of the 
Tower,’ whisjjered my friend to 
me, ‘ weri' establi>hed bvlicnrv 
VIIi. Y’on may liave reail in 
Eii};lish ln*-tory how that kin{;’s ' 
father, Henry VII.. formed the j 
lirst .stamiint; army by ha\inK a i 
statf Ilf sijIdiiM's called yeomen j 
as a bod\ -jruard. Henry VIII. ' 
]ilaced lilteeii of these yeomen 
here, and ''avc them the 
name M’'inh'rs. The curious 
dress they wear is the same 
as that of the yeonien of 
the ^uard. There are now 
liftv warders: and when tlicre 
are any vacancies, they are 
tilled up by soldiers from the 
army who luoe merited the 
honour liv ^lood conduct.’ 

•r “ 

“Oar iruide, the warilcr, 
took oar tickets, anil;ra\c liieni 
to the Armoury-keeper. I 
cannot describe to you all the 
]»arts of the building which he 
then showed iis. We saw the 
MitltUe ToH'n'^ and the UvU 
Tumr, so called from con¬ 
taining the alarm-bell of the 
jrarrison. We ne.\t saw the. 
Traitors' Gah\ through which 
traitors and all otlendc‘r.s 
were conve\ed in a boat; it 
was a dismal place, and well it 
iniolit. be. for it was the pitc of 
death to most w'ho cntereil. 
Opposite to this };ate we saw 
the Bloody 'Towerj where it is 


“ We passed other plaecs of 
note, and reached the W/iite. 
'/oirrr, Ht the corner of which 
we found the entrance to the 
iloKsK AitMouKt. ()u enter¬ 
ing this ])laee we foun4 our¬ 
selves in a room ir>(^ feet lon^, 
and .'LS feet wide. 1 was 
amuseil by the Ion;; line of 
li^rures on horseback, placed 
down the centre; tJie ceilings 
and walls were ornamented 
with military trophies, ancient 
halberds, shields, cuirasses, ili^c. 

“'I'lie lirst suit of armour 
we noticed was that of the 
times of Edwakd I. 

“*1 think,’ said my friend, 

* that 1 may ns well continue 
I the facts in history which I 
was relafin;; just now. We 
will talk of the times to w'hich 
each ]iiece of armour lK‘lon;;ed. 

‘“Ill the rei;;n of Edward I.,’ 
he said, ‘the 'lower was chielly 
n.-^ed as a state-prison. 
liHudivd dues were imprisoned 
for clijipiii;; the coin ; the other 
iniportaiit prisoners were the 
Scottish Kin;; Baliol^ and the 
hero of Scotland, Sir 
Wallace^ who, you may iv- 
member, w'as so iidamonsly 
treated, to the great di.*>gruce of 
Eihvaril I. 

*“ EiiWAiiD II. seldom rc- 
.sided in the Tower. 

1^ “‘In Edavakd III.’s reign, 
j the Tow’cr was occupied by 
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f trisoncrs taken in the f;rciit 
lattles of ('rrssy and I^oictiers. 
]>AVii>, tiic Kin^ of Scotland, 
and Jdhv, the Kinj;r of France, 
were both prisoners at the same 
time. 

“ ‘ In the rcif^i of Edward’s 
pcrAiidson, UicirAitn 11., AVat 
Tyler and liis barbarous crew 
pot iJOsKcssion of the Tower. 
They seized tlie Arrhhisfioft uf 
Quitn-fmry, and bciicnded him 
on Tower Hill w'ith brutal 
cruelty. 

“ * K KNRYIV. was an nsur]ier; 
and tlie TV>wer was the prison 
of many who rebelled apaiiist 
him. Jameb, Kiny of Scot- 
]jtNi>, w'as the most illustrious 
of the prisoners; he was the 
third Si'oltish kimj who had been 
iin]M'isoncd in the course of a 
century. 

“‘The battle of Apincourt, 
in the rcipn of IIknkv V., sup¬ 
plied more French jtrisoners for 
the 'Fower. 

“‘Here is a noted piece of 
armour. It belonged to the 
times of Henuy VI. You may 
remember that unfortunate 
king and his masculine wife, 
Maryaret, wlio liragged him 
into so many battles with the 
House of York. He w’os, you 
know, at last dethroned by the 
Duke of York, who became 
King Edw'aki) IV. The poor 
king W'as murdered here. 

“ ‘ This, he continued, pas¬ 
sing on, ‘ is an elegant suit of 
armour. It represents the times 
of the gay and cruel Eowakd 
VI.; the horse, you see, w'cars 
the king’s badge, the white 
rose and crown. The king's ' 
, brother, the Duke o f Chirenre, i 
I was the most important pri- | 
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soncr; he w'as drowned in a 
butt of malmsey wine, in the 
part called the Dov'yi r'» Tomrr. 

“ ‘ Here is a knight of the 
time of lUoiiARD 111.; he is 
dressed in ribbed armour. Jane 
ShorCy Jjord HaetinySy and the 
young king, JCdicard K., and 
his brother, were all imprisoned 
lu.'*e by Richard. 

“Thenext knight, whom you 
see dressed in Jiuted armour, 
belongs to the period of Ilh.Nuv 
Vll. Perlrift Warhrrfy ^ir 
./amen Tt/rcl/y who caused the 
young princes to be nnmlered, 
aiul the young Juirt of 11 ’nrwivhy 
srui of the ill-fated Clarence, 
were prisoners here, until they 
were put to death. 

“ 'I’he next suit of armour is 
that of King IIknkv VHl.;it 
belonged to tlie monarch him¬ 
self. in the reign of this savage 
king, the 'I'ower was crowded 
with prisoners, including Sir 
'J'homae J/ore, Jiishop Fislm\ 
Anne lio/ei/n, Thuinas Crtninnrlf^ 
Catherine Uoivardy and many 
others. The Countess of Stdis- 
hury W'as beheaded merely 
.because she was the last descen¬ 
dant of the House of 1 Manta- 
genet. The venerable and 
spirited lady was accused of 
favouring l*o])ery, and without 
any trial was conducted to the 
green, to he beheaded. iSlie, 
however, declared that she was 
no traitress, and refused to 
place her head on the block. She 
told the executioner that if he 
woiihl have her head, he must 
win it the best way he could; 
and then she ran about the 
scafl'old pursued by the heads¬ 
man, who aimed many fruitless 
blows at her neck, before she felL 
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“But I need not tell you of 
nil the Miits of armour we saw. 
'I'liere were suits of the times 
of Kdw’aui) VI.,Maiiv, Em/.a- 
iiETii, James 1., Ciiakeks I., 
James 11., and the suecccd- 
iufi ivij;iis. Tlieir apiiearanee 
lirou;;lit forth fnuii iiiy friemd 
a uloumy account of mail v more 
unfurtiiiiatc jiri.souers. we rc- 
lueiuhcrcd the };o()d Duke t\f 
iionieisft; l^idy Janv (ri't’ff, and 
her husband; her father, the 
JJiike of' NorthuuJMrhnnl; Sir 
Wuhrr Htth'itjh ; the of' 

Kssex; the men of tlic (luii- 
|»oA\ <l<*r-i»I(it; A rr/ifjisfto/i /mui/ ; 
the Kortof Stritfj'w'd, and many 
others, t’ertaiulv tlie Toner 

■r 

is one of the most notable 
priMins in the worhi. 

“We went from tlic horse- 
nrnioiiry to other }»laees, which 
1 need not deserilie to you. 
The only one nhich 1 must not 
omit is the liKoxi.iA, where 
the Crown Jewels are kept. 
Wc paid another sixpence for 
ndmissioii to this tine show. 
We saw' tlic Anrient /lU/terod \ 
Crvtni^ made for Charles II.; 
the Ancient (iucens' (roirn; the 
/*rinrc of UoAs’-s ('roirn; the 
lloyof Scc/ilrex ; the Orft; the 
Su'vnls of Justice and ^Icrct/; 
the new Sfnte. <’rown of Her 
present IMajesty; and many 
other rare ami xaluable articles. 
We also talked over the history 

4 

of the infamous man named 


Tifood^ wlio iittcm])tcd to *stenl 
the cniwn and sceptre in the 
year 1071. I'he rack, and otlier 
ancient instruments of torture, 
were, perhaps, the most painful 
remembrances of the ‘piod old j 
times* that xvc saw ditrin;; our • 
visit. One «>f the most envious ; 
objects was the old walking'- j 
staif of IIknuy VIII. Within ; 
it are three matchlock pistols, 
and a short baxonet is jdaced 
ill the centre of the barrels. 

It is .said that, armed xvith this 
I trusty companion, the mofiarch 
j used to xx'ulk the tfitrccts of 
Loudon in di.s;'uise after night¬ 
fall. 

“ On leaving the Tower, xvc 
stopped to notice the Mint, u 
line stone building on the east¬ 
ern side of Toxx'or Hill. ‘ In 
this building,’ .said my friend, 
‘the money of England is j 
coined. The xvorkshojis and 
offices are very complete; they j 
xverc formerly under the ilirec- i 
tion of an officer named the 
Master of the Mint. Lately, i 
however, some important alter- ; 
ations have been made; 1 do ! 
not know exactly what thev are. I 

tr m \ 

“ ‘ Supjiose xve lake a cab, i 
and go to see St. Paid’s?’ j 

“ * By all means,’ 1 rejilied; ■ 
and thither xve went. What ; 
wc saw shall be recorded in 
my next letter. , 

“Your aflcctionatc friend, j 
“IIekky Young.** ; 


IIOPK. 

When death’s cobl touch thrilla to the freezing heart. 
Dreams of licnveii’s opening glories I impart; 

Till the freed spirit springs on liigh, 

In rapture too intense for wepk mortality. 

nXATTIE. 
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INFLECTIONS OF THE PARTS OF SPF.ECI1—NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. [ 


/wesson 14 . 

THE CASKS OF NOUNS 
AND niONOUNS. 

I\ Si.'pposK tlifit 2 in aotinn 
is pcrloriiicd, Willie,—there 
must ulwiiys be somebody to 
do it; mid f;cneriilly there is 
some one Avboni the aetioii is 
done to. 'rims- .Ttimes juislicd 
.John. Who did the action? 

W. flmnes did. 

J\ Then .Tmiii;s is said to be 
the noniinafive to the voHj 
pushed. Now tell me whom 
the ni'tion was done to. 

loH. You said that he pushed 
John. 

1\ True; and, ns the netiou 
was done to .Tohn, the word 
.John is in another onsc—one, 
which is (juite ojipositu to the 
noniinntive. 

ir. What is that case e.^IIcd ? 

P. It is called the ohjeefive 
case. So you may say that— 

James is a noun in the nomina- 
tivo ease: 

Pushetl is a verb; anil 

John is A noun in the objcctiTC 
case. 

Jon. T will make three sen¬ 
tences n itli these eases in them— 

Mary stroked tliu cat. 

The linil broke the (^lass. 

The boy was spiniiii.^ a top. 

The three nominative, eases 
arc— Mary, haily and hoy ; be¬ 
cause eneli porforincd an action. 

I P. Who performed the action 
j in the following sentence? 

I John was pushcu by James. 
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W. .Tames did. 

P. Hut the word James is 
not the nominative to the verb I 
was pushed. “Was pusIkmI” | 
I.- a verb expressing an action : 
being Joue to a ])erson— 

fj. T reimmbcr those ^ erbs— ) 
and there Avere verbs whicJi ex- i 
jiressed something, as Avell 
ns doing something. 

J\ True; mid in the .sentence, 
“.John was pushed by Jame.s,” if 
you want to find out ihe nomi¬ 
native, instead of a.sking. “ IJ7/0 
Jithhe action?'* you ask, “ Whom 
iras the action fioiie to ?'* 

ir. That is beeauxc “was 
]Mished” i.s a verb that expres.ses 
a being done to. So I will ask, 

“ Who Avas pushed?” An.swcr— 
.John AAus. 

Ion. So John is in the nomi- ' 
native ease this time; and | 
.James is—in Avhat cu'^e? I 

P. .James is in the ofijective, . 
ea.se—it is made objiM'tiAC by ' 
the preposition hy: thus, having ' 
changed the kind of a erb, you ' 
luiA'c changed their cases, [ 

Jf^. 1 think that the best 
AA'uv is to notice that the, nomi¬ 
native. case is before the verb; 
and the objcctiA'e case after it. j 
1 AA'ill mark the tAvo nominative ; 
cases in capital letters. 

Jamks kicked .Tohn. 

John aa'ab kicked by Janies. 

Both the nominatives are 
before the verb. 

P, But that is not a sure 
w'ay of telling, Willie. Look at 
these sentences— 
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I[(TC odinoji the inilkmnn. 

Lo! there goea III}'hilt. 

"Sow iisk, “ Wlio cimics?” 

U’. Tile iiiilkinnii comes. 

Ami if loii ask who //ocs, the 

aiKwer is the hat; so in these 

sentences the nominatives are 

]ihicc(l ajh r the verh. Tlie best 

\\a\ is to take the verh. ami ask, 

Who does the action?”—or, 

‘‘ Wlioin lias the actimi done 

to?” as yon told ns at lirst. 

j /*. That is the ri^lit way. 

■' Yon sliall '■'ec how easv it is to 
1 ■ 

I liiid the noniinative liy asking 
I that i|uestion. 
j Here is a s«*ntcncc— 

Tlie hoy ftnm/ tlin paper. 

; /on. Who hiirnt the paper? 

i —The hntf. 

1 l\ Attain— 

The jwfier was burnt by tlic boy. 

fun. Wliat irns fnirnt bv the 

m 

hoy?— 'rile ]ia[)er. 

J*. Hero lire my bruthers. 

Lm. Will) fire here?—My 
brothers. 

1*. The iimttim is iindcrilonc. 

Ton. What is underdone?— 
'I'he mutton. 

So the norinnativc cases in 


P. Ill the Latin lanj[riia<'i> the 
j words are chanjied. 'rinis. when 
' the Ibmians Avrote man,'' in 
' the noniinative case it Avas s]>clt 
but aaI'Cti it AA'as Airitten 
in the objectiie (or, ns they call 
it, “accusative”) case, it avus 
' sjielt /lontiucm. 

I will iioAv ^ii’e you the rule 
I for iimlin^ out the cases. 

j Till' noiiiinntive is {unvmlly 
j befcirc tlic Arrb, ami the nlijoctivo 
: after it. I>ut the noiiiiiitiltxo iniiy 
' uhruijs by fumiil by piittiii!; aaIio, 

I ur what, liefniv ilie \-erb, us to 
make it a quest ion. ^ 

A. A re there any other caso.s, 
l»aiia? 

/\ Yes. A noun may be so 
called as to sIioav that the jier- 
son it represents ^M».A’.sv.s.s»y some- 
thinjj. You are named Lucy, 
ami you pos.se.ss this «;oavii. 
Write vonr name, on tin's slate, 

•r • 

' and tiien Avrite the Avord gown 
j after it, to sliow that yon jios- 
! sess it. Thu.s—Lucy. gown. 

L. I can alter it —1 inn.st put 
a little comma (called an npu- 
yfroji/o') Avith an s alter my 
iianie. So—Lucy’s gown. 

J*. That apu.stroiilie and s 
I shoAv that yon possess the goivii; 
and a noun no altered is said to 


i 


I 

I 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


these four sentences are—lioy, 
pajier, brothers, and mutton. 

ir. I tiiink it is a great pity 
tliat Avhen a noun i.s put in the 
objective case, it is not afferetl. | 
We nlt<*r iiouiik aaIicii avc 
cliange their geinlcrN. and wlieri 
AA’e change tlieir number. Tims, 
man, tvoman ; mail, nien. Hut 
AVC say, “'riie man .struck the 
man,” “Tlie aa'oiiuih Itn-ed the 
AA’onian”; and the nominative 
and objective arc alike. 


lie in the jiossessivc, case. Make 
these AA'ords possessive:— 

llalibit, COAV, Wilbc, iiapn, the 
tabli!, tlic miin, the horses. 

Ion. I Avill Avritc them all. 

TIic rabbit’s long ears—liicfviw’a 
milk—Willic'a lop—pajm’s bill— 
the table's surface—Ihoiiiuii's bas¬ 
ket—the liui'scs’s— 

W. Yon must not say 
“horscs’.s” Jon! 

Jon. Diit 1 have only put an 
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i aiiostroplic aiirl un s—that is 
i all! still I think it does not 
; sound wull. 

j P, No; the truth is, the 
I phral nouns which end in s, do 
!. not rc(|nirc another s to show* 
i that they Jire i)osse.ssivc—an 
I apostnipho alone is suificient. 
I It is the same with a tew 
' stHf/»/nr nouns w'hich end with 
double s. Thus— 

! For ^uofJiKHiE)’ sake have pity. 
For ri^hteousneas’ sake do good. 

I 

j L. Wc Inive learned of three 
I cases of nduiis, papa—of the 
noHiiiintivey the otijective, and 
the jutsKcssive cases. Arc the 
cases of the pronouns hard to 
learn? 

J\ No, you have nlrcntly 
learned to these pronouns 
in llieir i)roj)er cases, su you 
may easily point them out. 1 
will re]icat the ]>roiiouns once 
more. 

T, llinu, he, she, it, wo, yon, and 
they. 

These are all in the nomina¬ 
tive case. In each of the fol¬ 
lowing sentences you will find 
the nominative pronoun used 
instead of the objectivc; you 
• will at once .sec which are the 
I objective cases ro<|iiircd, and 
I you may then supply them:— 

j Jle loves /. 

I 11c loves thou. 

I We will love/«c. 

We w ill also love fihe. 

And wo will love it, 

llo also loves we. 


He also loves //oa. 

llo also loves thrt/. 

Ion. The objecti\ e case for I 
is me —for thou, tJiee —for he, 
ftim —for she, her —for it, it —for 
Ave, ?/.s—for you, you —and for 
they, fheiu. 

P. Jiight. It is quite as 
easy to ])uint out the possessive 
• oviCH of the pronouns. In the 
folKiwing sentences change the 
nominative pronouns for those 
in the possessive case:— 

Here is Ps book. 

JIpi'c is thou's book. 

Hero is /ic’tf book. 

ilcra is ehe'e book. 

Here is H'x book. 

Hero is ire's book. 

Hci’o is yoiir'e book. 

Here is they's book. 

ir. / must be chnngc<l to 7/0/ 1 
—the po'j.scs.sivc case of thou is 
thy —of he, his —of .‘>he, ht r —of 
it, its —of we, otir —of \ou, your 
—and of they, their. 

/\ \Vc can thus c.u.‘:ily make 
a tabic of tlie pronouns in their 
ditfereiit cases. 


Ni)in. 


I'cissi'skIvc. 1 

1 

mo 

my ; 

thou 

thee 

thy i 

lie 

him 

his 

she 

her 

lior 1 

it 

it 

its 

wo 

us 

our ‘ 

you 

you 

vour 

thev 

them 

theur 


In the following ])arsing ex- . 
creisc yon may say the gender, | 
iininbcr, and case of each noun | 
and jironoun. j 


No. l.S. Pausing Exercise. 

The tailor muile JamuH'H coat. .T:iiiii’ii*H coat [was made] by the tailor. 
You [shall be Msiit] to bed. I [liiive liikcn] his peach; it ia iint his, it is iiiy 
pt'iii'h. You think it is yniir peat'll, ilero is your pencil. Wu uried. They 
wept. He frightened us—he is our brotlivr. 
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IXDL-STUV. 

TIIK MAN WHO IXVHNriiD A POWEK-LOOM. • 


TTarc itEAVKS, j\rkivri;rlH, 
null ('roiiiplon wort*, rnltim- 
i>/n'nm'rs; tliat is to sny, tlicy 
spun tin* i‘iitli»n-ini(j/into 
or riii'cnil. To-ilny wi* will 
fiiii>li oiir ni'coiiiu ol'iho cotroii- 
ti'iiilo with the lii'.tory ol'ii uinii 
will) iiiiwli* iiiiproviMiituits ill 
wtariiiif —one who I'oiiiiil out 
liow to nsr till! in\(.‘iitioii'i (if 
the others, Imw to tnki.* tlirir 
line coiton-yiirn, uiiii wciivc it 
into cloth. 

In the siininior of the yeni* 
1784 there was :i visitor nr 
Mtilhn-k, in Derhyshire, ininieil 
the IJi-.v. Dll. 't’-uawRioirr. 
Miitloek is sniToiimleil hy 
most roinniitic scenery, nnil is 
j'enernlly lilleil with coini»nny 
ill the siiiniiier-tinic. It Inip- 
jieneil in the snninicr when 
the Kcv. J)r. (\Titwri;;ht was 
there, that there eanie visi¬ 
tors from Manche.'-ter, ami 
he fell into their eoinpany. 
lloiri^ men of Inisiness, thes 
he;!an totalkoffottoii-spinnin^, 
and of the iinprovenieiits that 
liad lately heon made hy a man 
named Arkwri;lht, who had 
invented a spinninj'-fraine. 
Almost everybody in the cotton- 
trade had heard of this Ark¬ 
wright, and liked to talk about 
him. 

“ Ah! ’* said one of the Man¬ 


chester gentleinen. a« soon 
as Mr. Arkn rii'ht’s jiatent 
ceases, we shall he overrun 
with spinnia^'-machiiies^ In- 
.stead of the we:i\ers lunin;' to 
seek for their yarn* there will 
he so iniK'h eoiton-spiiiniiif; 
that we shall iinl lind hands 
eiiiMit'li to weave it.” 

When Dr. (’artwrijrht heard 
this, he re]ilied that Arkwright 
should iie.xt set his wits to work 
and invent a new we.ivin^- 
miil. 

‘•That,” said the Manchester 
men, *‘is imjiossihle; it wonld 
he of no use to tr\, heeaiise”— 
and they hron<rht foith a niiiii- 
lier of ar^unients to pnoe that 
it was ini]iossih]e. which neither 
Will nor I eoiild umlorstand 
unless we were in the cotton 
trade. 

Dr. Cartw'ri^ht himself <lid 
not understand them. The 
inannfacturers ini^ht believe it 
to he iinpossihle to weaie hy 
machine, hut he did not: at 
least he would not until he liad 
tried. 

The inaniifacturi-rs a;rain de¬ 
clared that it avr.s iinpossihle to 
make such a machine. 

Ajrain Dr. (!art.\ii^hl did 
not helieve them. lie told 
them that lately tln're had 
keen exliihitcd in Lomloii a j 
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lijfiii'c* with u iii:i(‘liiiic In niiikiii;; this iiuu'hiiiu Dr. 

which nilivcd it, ;iinl ruii'‘C*d it ('jiriwrijjht was iiiidcr j^ivat 
tci |)hi_v sit flies',. “Nnw, ^fii- (lisiiilvaiitaiJCfs. Ih had lUivcr 
tlfiiii'ii,” he ssiifi, “ v<iii fiiiiiiot before turned his tlioiii;hts to 
assert that it is more, diflieiilt nieehaiiism. lie had never 
to make a maehiiie whicli shall even seen a loom at work, nor 
wca\e, tluiii a inaehiiie wliieh diil he. know how siieh a thin*; 
Khali nnike all tlie various moves wsis made; so his first loom 
in tiiat ditlieiilt pime." was, as you may siippoNe, a 

lint the Manchester gentle-i i lele piece of in.icliinery. It 
men and the eler};yiiiau still rei|uirc<] two powerful men to 
Uisa^rreed in their opinions, ami work it. 

the. .subject was drojijied. 'I’lie inventor, however, 

This coiuer.sation, however, thoup'ht it a very ;;ood one. 
was not for;;ottcn. Smiie time In his simplicity, he suppi.'scd 
after, the Dr. (airtwri;;ht that lie had accomjdislied all 

was thirikiii;; of the arguments that was required; and he 
he had used, and it struck him took out a patent for his imi- 
that weaviiij; was not, after all, eliiiic, thinkm;; that it was a 
such a very ditlieull thiii}*; ae- iiio.st valuable property. This 
eordiii;; to his idea, it only re- was <loiie 4th Aii;:ust, 178.j. 
({Hired ihri-emovemeiit.s. ‘’And lie tlieii went to a weaver’s 
then, ” lie th(iu;;ht, these e.stahlishimMit that he nii^fht 
nioveiiients follow' one after ' see how other people wo\e, for 
another in sneee.ssion, so it ^ lie had not eoiiih seended to 
eaiiiiot he diflimilt eilher to learn aiivthiim iVoiii others 

I * 

produce or to repe.it them by , before, lint on Avalehiii;; the 
niaeliine;” and tlieii he thoii^lit j*weavers he was, as lie says, 
a;;aiti, “77/try to d«i it.” j astonished. Their modes of 

ne.in*; ({iiite full of his | working;, when compared with 
thoii};lits, he made a ])lan of. tho.se of his nniehine. were, he 
tlie sort of maeliinc which he found, very mneli easier. lli.s 
thuii{;lit wuidd he required, ]iet niaehitie eoiilil not hear 
and sent in a ;;reat hurry for ii e.ompuri.son with theirs, so lie 
carpenter and a hlaeksmitli t(j went home a<;ain to make a 
make it. 'J'lie iinm did so, and hetti'r. 

Dr. (yuriwriplir then sent for a IT. Why, what a .‘•■trany;c 
weaver to jnit in the lon^ man! lie should have ;;oiie to 
thread*: or , it was rather st*e the other weavers at lirst, 
thick warp, such as sail-cloth before he tried to iiiuke one. 
was made of, Imt i. answered liini.self. or took out a jiateiit. 
the ]>iirpo.se for a trial, ami to I\ lie is not more .stiaiigc 
the Doctor's de]i;;ht the trial than iniiny men and hoys, 
was SIleees^ful; it hruii;;ht forth i^[any]ieo]>le are j list as careless 
a piece of cloth. li was a in what tliey s.iy or do; they 
rather roii<;li speeinieii, hut often give upiniuii.s, and aftcr- 
thul did not m-itter; it w;>s wards listen to the opinions 
good enough fur a lirst atteinpi. of others; then, they find that 
1G2 
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it noiild liavtt licon hotter tti' lir>t exporionco. l^r. (.’’jirt- 
ho more putiont, niul to wait ' wri^jln’s ohildroii still reiiioiu- 
uiitiltlioyhiul Ruined more infor- ; her soeiii^ iiiiii tis ho niiikod 
Illation; thus they could Inivo ' to and IVo in deep ineditalioii. 
iorniod u ri^dit o]>iiiion 'I'licx used to watch liiin throw- 

tliey had spoken. So peojilo ' in«; his anus ahont from side 
often make things, and find out , to ^lide, and they found that he 
a hotter way, after they liave j was thinking of weaviiijr and 
iinir«hed. | ilirowiiig tlio shuttle. 

L. Yes. J)r. Cartwrij»ht ] After much tliinkimr he set 
slioiild have kimwii Samuel I ahoiit to work attain,and formed 
('roni{iton, and have learned another maehiiu*. This loom 
from him to lie patient, 'rium ! was, of eoiir>e, iiiiieh siip(‘rior 
he would have had more fore- . to the other, and lie took put his 
tlumglit. I second jiateiit two years al'tcr 

P. 1 dare say that he had the first, 4iii Isi Aii;Aist. 17ST. 
mure forethought after this {{\mliiaaid on paijc \71.) 


IIYMX FOU A LlTThf] Clllld). 

Cion made the sky flint looks so hluo, 

(foil iiiiiile tlio grass so green, 

(jod ijiuilc the lluwers tlial biuull so sweet, 

111 pretty eoluars seen. 

God in.’ide the sunrtliat shines so bright, 

And gliiilileiis nil I see, 

It comes to give ns light and heat; 

Jfuw thankful should wo he I 

God made the cow to give idee milk. 

The horse for man to use; 

I'll treat theiii kindly tor Ilis sake. 

Nor diiro Ills gifts ulnise. 

God miido the water for oiir drink, 

God made the fish to swim, 

God miido the trees to idee fruit, 

Oh I how should wo lu\e Him. 

Wliere’er w’c turn our w'ondering eyes 
His skill and power wo see ; 

He made the earth, He imnle the skies, 

And lie made you and me. 

ANO.V. 
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I 11th Week. TUESDAY. Botany. 

ClIArTEK II. 

TUB rARTH OP A PLANT—TIIK LKAVES. 


/*. Wh liavp liivl ii loiijT talk 
ni)ciiit tint It'sivi's; we have 
lie.-iril of tlieir jiriiu'ipal onjom^ 
tlifir JiiiirtinuSf thcW position till 
till* stein, tlieir (Un'ertMit sizt'-‘ 
himI s/m/ifSj 1111(1 to-(lu)' we will 
talk of tlieir nppt'in/atfrji. 

Ij. We (“Sill a tiling nn ap¬ 
pend iigi'. when it is joined on 
to nnatlier. 1 have ne.ver seen 
any tip|ieii^lnges to leaves. 

lint 7 have; and I have 
felt thion. On a eertain net¬ 
tle iliiMe are a]ipendages eaJled 
stiiit/s, 

/on. And on the holly there 
are appendages called ]iriekles. 

/.. And niy geraninin-leaves 
ha\e very line, /utirs growing 
upon their snrtaee. 

/*. Yes; ne will hegin oiir 
lesson with ihe/m/Vs. In soine 
leaves they rover the siirfare, 
forniing a sniuoth down; hat 
such leaves are orteii hairy 
or not, aerording to the eir- 
eiinistaiiees in which they 
grow. 

Ion. That is just like the 
down and fur of animals; those 
which live in cold rliinates 
have thicker Jur than those of 
warm countries. 

/’. It is almost the same with 
the vegelahle hairs; some of 
them make the haves look 
like thick llannel, or the felt 
of a hat. 'File hairs on the 
' {daiits which gnm in the Al- 
I pine snows protect the leaves 
j frpin the cohl. In other ea.ses, 

I being so thick they protect the 
moisture from e^.i]iurating tdo 
lf;4 


ra]>idly. They also have other 
functions. 

L. Du yon knoAv. papa, I 
think that one function of the 
hairs is to collect Avater; for, 
the other morning, when 
Willie .'ud 1 were in the 
garden heiore hreakfast, we 
picked the leaf of that x'cry 
Imiry jihiiit—I don’t know 
Avhat it is called —and it was 
covered Avith little round drops 
of dcAv Avhieh glistened like 
pearls. Oh! it Avas a cry hean- 
tifnl. 

/*. 'Fhat is th(A function ot 
the hairs to which 1 alluded. 
'Fhus you may find the leaves 
of a plant growiinr in a damp 
shady [ihiee to IniAc no hairs; 
they do not reijiiire them, lint 
if that |dant he removed to n 
dry cNjiosed situation, the leaves 
will heconn; smaller, and he 
covered A\ith hair. This i.s 
ea.'-ily ex])lained. The drAiiess 
of the soil is not favoiirahlc to 
the growth of lan/e leaves. 
The material AA-hieh Avoiild he 
used to form the outside skin 
(cuticle) of the leaf is therefore 
used to form hairs; thc'-e collect 
from the air the moisture. aaIucIi 
is reipiired l>(‘c:iu.se of the dry¬ 
ness of the soil. 

You AAoiihl like to Avatch 
these, little hairs at their Avork. 
'I'hey are felloAv-Avijrkers Avith I 
the little rootlets iiinler the ; 
earth. Doth al-o AAork in the | 
dark. During the day the hairs 
lie flat on the surface of the 
leaf, hut ns the eAciiing-tinie j 
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nor any. 


.'ijipronchi'S they si‘]>!ir:ito from 
Diic aiiutliiT, 1111(1 lilt up tlioir 
]K)iuts. Tlioii, as tlie dew ttill'<, 
it culk'cts aroiiiul tliiMii in ini- 
iiiitc drops. Thus, in the iiioni- 
iu}; till* Miriui'c of tliu leaf is 
sjxirkliii}' with d(‘w liku thu uiiu 
you saw in tliu ('ankMi. 

7 .. And wliiii Ix'coiiu's of tli« 
dew? The dew on that hairy 
leaf was all ^ronc hy the middle 
of the day. 

/■*. A part of tilt* dew I’nijm- 
aM-eiitlm;; the atmos- 
jdiere, and ]iail is ahsorhed hy 
the leaf. 'I'he iiiereaM.-of weijrht 
whieh some le.oes ^aiii hy tiie 
ah.Norptioii of water is very 
MM'pri'>iii^. When the heat of 
the Mill lie^'iiis to vajxirise the 
dew, the hair> fall down a;raiii; 
and, iuterlaeiii^ each other, 
tiie\ form a layer of minute 
eavities outride the skin of the 
leaf. 

M". And make a clothing for 
the leaf, and ]>reveiit it from 
^i\iii^ fortli its moisture too* 
rapidly, as you >aid. 

/*. True; and lettlie mi'ith'S 
they lorm allow of some mois¬ 
ture hein^ evaporated from the 
tliiii sap. How ]>erfeet is this 
arrau^tement! It is like all the 
w'orks of God. 

Would you like to hear 
of another funetiuii of the 
hairs? 

ir. Ves, papa, please. 

/\ Mostvei;et.ible hairs, then, 
are hollow like the hairs of 
your head. 'J'hose marked n 
and If arc simple hairs, c is a 
]iieec of hrancliiiii; liair, and d 
is a hair with a t;land at its 
root. Let us look at the luiie> 
tioii of d. Kupjiose that you 
slightly touch a leaf on which 


Mieh hairs grow, youthi-npre.ss 



the hair down into the gland, | 
w hieii eoiitaiiis .m .leriil, j^oisoii- j 
oils Iluid. ISy this mt'aiis the 
fluid from the glaffd is aLo ! 
pressed up throiigli the indlow 
tiihe of the hair; it eomes 
through at the point whieh has 
entcreil ^oiir linger, and causes 
you to feel a sharjt pain. 

/uH. Yes, it Stings. You are 
talking, pajia, of a stiiigiiig- 
netlle—we call such a hair, a 

STINC. 

I*. We do; hut, on the other 
hand, some hairs grow ujioii 
glamls eoiitainiiig a siihstaiiee. 
with a sweet o(loiir; .Mieh as J 
\\ii'sireet-hritir. J’ltJcKI.Ks are 
another kind of appendage I 
which ymi lUitieod. TJieydiller ; 
from hairs in not being hollow, ' 
ill being liarder, and larger. , 
You may observe the prickles 
on the stalk of a i-tme ; thev 

* m I 

grow from the skin, and are > 
easily broken oil’. The iirickles . 
of the /((>% are merely the ' 
terndnations of the veins, which ! 
have hcconic hard and pointed. ' 
When cultivated in a rich soil, 
the liolly has been noticed to ^ 
lose its ]>ricklcs; thus, the up- j 
pearuTice of the tree has heeu 
({uitc ehanged. 

L. WJiat arc thorns^ papa? 
Arc they not large prickles? | 

Ifi.') 
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P. No; thorns «liircr from , 
prickloSy heraiisi*, instond of 
p'o\viii;r from the skin, they : 
;;row from the sap-wood; so 
they I'iinnot lie broken off so ' 
ciisily. Indeed, they ure not I 
parts of the leaves. j 

There is anotlier iippenda;;c ! 
of the leaf, which you have ■ 
not noticed. 

Jj. In what part is it found? ; 

/*. At the end fthe liase) of; 
the leaf-stalk,— the end whieli 
is nearest to the. tree. 

W, '1 have seen the part you 
mean, pa])a, it is like a scale; | 
I sliould call it a leaf-scale, j 
You may see it on the stalk j 
of a rose leaf; and also in | 


the ])icture of the leaf of a 
tare, wliich we saw last -week 
(papfe 110). 

P. This leaf-scale may also 
be seen in the leaf-stalk of the 
rhubarb and heart's-easc. It 
has another name; just as we 
call the leaf-.stalk the prtinir, 
so we call the leaf-scale the 
which word is more 
j'cm.rallv used. 

/on. So we h.ive heard of 
fimr tipppnflni/ps of leaves—hairs, 
.stints, prickles, ami stipules. 
I think, ]iapa, we shall not 
have time to write oiir ‘‘ine- 
morv-lesson’* now. Mav we 
learn it next week? 

7*. Yes—we will do so. 


AN INDIAN’S flllATITUDB. 

AN or.n I.KORM). 

Now had (lie aatninn day goTie by. 

Ami eveiiia^'s yellow shaila 
Had wrapt the niouatidiis and the liilla, 
And Icii^tlipiied o’er tlie ;rhide. 

The honey-liee had sought liei* hive, 

The bird her sheltered nest. 

And in thn hollow valley's gliHun 
Ruth wind and wave had rast. 

And to a cottar’s lint that eva 

* There rniiie an Tiidiaii chief; 

An>] in his frame was weariness, 

And in his fiicn was ^rief. 

The fcndier o’er his head that danced 
Was weather-soiled and rent. 

And hrukeii were his how and sjicnr. 
And all his arrows spent. 

* And meek and hninblc was Ins speech, 

lie knew the white man's hand 
Wps turned ae’uinst those wasted tribes, 
Long scourg-ed from the land. 

IfiG 
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JIo punt'd lint {'nr n .tiinplc 
or wiitt'r (■nnii tiu* wt’Ii, 

Aiiil a |iiii)i' iinir-'i'l u{'llii> IixmI 
Tlml fi'iitii ins tiililu {i'll. 

lit* liiiiil lliiif Iii.4 iiltl frnino liail toilctl 
A uiiU’iinti weary wav. 

O’er till' Miiiny l.ike-* nuil navatre IiilN, 

Aiiil (llr•lli;rll 'in' liikr>' that liiiy. 

Vet w lien lie .-:iw' fliey sroHeil liis wortln, 
lie tiirnei! away in wo. 

Ami enrsed (liein not. hut riiily iiionriied 
That they HlHiiild Hliaiiie him m). 

When iininy yearn Innl flown away. 

That liertNnian of the hill 
Went out into the wildernenn ^ 

Tiie Wolf and U'lir to kiil-- 
To M*atter the red deer, and itlay 
The paiilher in hin lair. 

Anil elni'e the rapid imionc that rani^ed 
The suidenA fiir/>t!i lliei-e. 

And Hooti Ilia Iioundn lay dead with toil, 

The deer were fioree and lleet. 

And the ]irairie ti^er*! ke|il aloof 
Where they lieanl liin Imntile feet. 

>'o bread wan in that denerl plaee, 

Nor er\sf:il ri\ ulet 
To elake the torment of hia (hirat, 

Or hia hot brow to wet. 

Tie feared—ho feareil fo die—yet knew 
Tliat iioii<rht on earth eoald nave; 

Jr'or none iiii^lit ealeli Ida parting hrcalh 
And la\ him in Ida irrave. 
lint lo! while iile'adioi taper still 
Hiirned feehlj' in Ida hreaal, 

A miiimterin^r Hnf;el eaiiie— 

Ilia liiited Jiidiaii guest! 

lie allured liis wlienten loaf with him, 

Ilia eiip of water ahan'd. 

And bore I lie aiek man unto tlioso 
For whom Ida heart moat earetl. 

1 eni>eil you not." the Iinliaii .s’lid, 

“ When thou waat stern to me. 

And I have had my vengeatiee now; 

White man ! farewell to thee!" 

. M'r.KU.AN’. 
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TIIK TIJDOUS. 
iiKVUY vni. 

W. t«)M IIS, last week, ' Tim other remarkable cir- 
|>a|ia, the people hsul per- ; (‘iiiii>4taiires are the wicked acts 
iiii>sii)ii to read the Itible. wliieh Henry eoniiiiitted in 

/*. Vi*s; ami I saiil also that order to chan;»e liis wive 
tlie people diil luit use their After living; for ahoiit twenty 
jiri\ih‘^e well. They did not m.ms with his wife, (^xtiikiiixk 
freait (iod’s wonl with proper ' ok Akimoon, he alivoreed her, 
reverence: they bef'iiii to ftirin ■ ami iinirricl Ansi: lioi.nvN. 
their opinions without asking When he Inid been married to 
for llis {riiiihinee, and to make ; Annk ISoi.r.tN for about six. 
disputes. i yciirs, he eall^e^l her tola; he- 

I lax ini'ni.hiteiltoyoii Henry's ' lieadeil, and married one of 
c|Marri-l with the I’ltpe, and the. ' her maids, nanied Jask Skv- 
hej'innin;.' «>f the, liet'ormatioii, ' Miiru. The next year (iri:t7), 
I haxe told yon of the ]iriiieipnl this qm'en died: ami in the 
events <il’ his rei;rn. i year ITHt) he inarrual Axxk op 

Ibmry, and ('nniiwell, ami ' Ci.kvks, before he, Innl seen 
('ranmer, soon pi-reeiveil these her. On tin' arrixal of his 
thing's; they then hmnd it new wife in Kn*;lainh howiwer, 
hettiT to alter the perini.sNion he xvas so di'>ple:ioLd xxitli her 
they hail ^ixen. An act of a]>pearanee that he woidd not 
Parliament xx'as ]iassed in which have her. He. found, too, that 
it. was ^aid, *“ That umiii/ .se- , she eoiild only s]ieak Diileh, of 
tli/iuHs fiial it/iioiaiit persons /im/' xx’liieh hin^rnai'e he xxas ipiitu 
atiiisul the iihrrh/ granted them i<'noraiit: so he lo.>t all patience; 
of' readimj the Hihfe, and that he sxvore that she xvas “ a ;:reat 
yreat dim sit if of opinion^ aid- h’landers mare,’' and he turned 
iHositirs, tiaiiidfs^ and sehisiiis, ' her olV. 

had hirn oerasi’oned hff pervert- Henry had thus married Anne 
inif the sense of the. Si'riptuns." of C’leve.s without seeiii;; her, 
In this act it xvas ordered hy tlie iidviex* of Ch'oinxvell, 
that only ;;ent1eiiien and nier- wlio had shnxxeil the kiii^ a 
chants siioiild peruse the Scrip- picture of her, in xxhieh she 
tiires; and this Avas only appeared more heantifni than 
alloxvi'd provided it he done she really was. The di>a]i- 
f/nietfif. and with ijood ' jiointed Henry wa.s .so angry 

lint even this peimi.Mdoii did ! that he determined to get rid 
good. The Kefokmatiox had of his wife and his iiiiiii.«tor at 
begun in earnest. Popery began the sniiio time. The *• 17fv/r- 
to flee from the presenee of ifeneral” Cromwell xvas there- 
God's truth, just as the heavy fore served in the same way as 
mists xvhieli liave gathered in his muster, Cuntinal IfV/sey, 
the darkness arc .'ispersed by xvonid htix’e been had he lived, 
the morning sun. i On 28th July, 1.')4U, about txx’o 
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ypiirs after the mlihorv <»f the ! eneiiiies, ninl put iiuiuIkih to 
muiiiisteries, ('roiiiwell was put I lieatlion thesH^iitot |ii'eteures; 
to death hy his fellow-roliher, j few ventured into his presence 
Henry. He was aeensed <»f I without trenddinf;. The last 
InVh treason, and eondeinned ! »»Iijeets of his eriieltv were the 


and executed without a trial, | 
which was just what he had; 
caused to he done to many j 
others before him. A month ■ 
or two after rroinweirs death. : 
(h'unnier ilivorccd the kiii^ I 
iVoin Anne of (/h*ves; Henry | 
gave lier per annum as . 

a com|>en‘'.iiion. and she lived j 
in Kiigland for sixteen years 
afterwanis. | 

As soon as Heniy had he- i 
headed (M'omwell and ili\orced I 
Anne, he married anutlier wife, 
n.imed Catiiluink Ho\vaiei>. 
Slie, however, proved to la* 
really a had woman; and after 
she had heeii queen eighteen 
months Henry caused lieY also 
to he hehcaded. 

The next ladv whom Henrv 
married was named Catiilkink 
Hakr. She otl'eiifled Henrv 

• I 

hy arguing with him rather 
huldly in favour of the. Kefor- . 
Illation; and he therelVu'u ile- 
termined to put her to death 
also, (’atlierine, however, was 
a prudent woman. She a]ioIo- 
gised to the king, who jairdoned j 
her, and she was thus sjiared to ; 
outlive him. i 


Duke of Norfolk, ami his son, 
the Karl of Surrey. The latter 
was executed, hut Henry Ini])- 
}iened to die the ilay I'f.fore 
that ap])oinled for the Duke of 
Norfolk's ile.ith; thu.'- his life 
was spared. Henry’s death 
happened in the \e.ir ITifT. 
The dale is worth remenihering, I 
as it is the year after the death i 
of the great reforn^r, Mtirliii 
/.H//a/', w Inch happened in 15-tii. 

ISy repeating their names 

voii will find that Henrv had I 
• « 

six wives, vi/.:— j 

(hithcrine of Arragoii, j 

Anne Holeyn, j 

Jane Sevniour, 

Anne; of (’lev es, I 

(’atherine Howard, and 
Catlierim: Ihirr. 

By the first wile lie had a i 
daughter, named J/o/iy, who. ; 
as her father and motlier were 
J*a]iists during her ehililhood, 
was hruiight u|i a.s a Papist. 
Henry's seeoinl queen h.id a 
daughter named Kllzaficlh, who 
heeame a Prote.stant; and his 
third queen, Jane Sevmour, 
had a son, who was named 
h'du'nrd. Jle also was a I’ro- I 


Henry's last davs were dread-I testant, and he succeeded his 
fill to himself and to all around j father. 

him. He had hceoinc 'eryj There wore many social 
corpulent, and was uihieted . events in the time of Henry 
vvitli an nicer in the leg; thus'which are. well worth relating, 
he sometimes heeame as furious ' You shall hear of them next 
and cruel us a wild beast. He : week, when we will make up 
buspected all people to be his \ the lesson. 
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LONDON—TUB ANCIKNT T»riLDINGS. 


“Mv DHAU (JlIILDIlKN, 

“ AVu enjoyed our vi>it to St. 
I’niil’s. VVe stiw the inonii- 
iiients nnd hody of the ciithe- 
drsil, the whispevinj;-«tiillery, 
the hull, the liln'iiry, the {'coiiic- 
trienl staireiise, the j;reiit hell, 
the clock, nnd the viiults. The 
whole expense of seeing these 
])hices used to he 4s. 4d., Init 
lately tl^p authorities have 
learncil to charge nineli less for 
admission. The lower part of 
the cathedral may he seen 
without pa,\in;r any fee. 

I slioiild tell you that \\c 
were not pleased with the out¬ 
side view ofthe huiidin^; some 
parts are very ‘j^riiny,’ ladn;; 
e«)vered with the. st)ot of the 
J.ond<iu smoke; while the parts 
which are exposeil to tin* 
weather arc (piitc white, so 
])oor St. Paul’s has a jiiehald 
appearance. 11 i.s al.s'o so clo.sely 
hemmed in hv the snrrouiidin<; 
hnildint's, that only a small 
part can he .seen at mie time. 

“A lonjr de.ocriptioii of our 
visit would, I think, weary you. 
Instead, therefore, I will ji;i\c 
Viui something of the history of 
this famous huildin^ from a 
hook which my friend hoii^ht 
for mo.* I will just alter a 
few of the words ai. I .sciitence.s 
to make them .i little easier fur 
3 'ou to understand. 

“ St. l*aul’s i.s situated at 
tlie. top of Ludpite Hill, near 
the highest ground in London. 

* Ailii.as's London Guide. 
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The old building, before the 
fire of London, w as often called 
;*'rhc Ti’f/.'jmiluster,’ to distin- 
I giiish it from llVs/minster, or 
We.-tininster Alihev, as no call 
it. Hear nliat our hook sais 
aluiiit lla <dd St. Paul’s:— 

“ ‘ Long hefore. the Reforma¬ 
tion, old St. J’aul’s was re¬ 
now neil for its cmhellishments. 
Massive ha.sins of gold, silver 
candlesticks, silver crosses, g<dd 
cups, and other ino.st costly 
ornaments, s])arkled on its 
altar. 

‘“In frfnit of the ratheilral 
stood the famous Paul’s Cross, 
a woollen i)ul]iit in which the 
most eminent divines preached 
every Sunday forenoon. For 
I inanv \cars the’old cathedral 

I * * 

j was a place of common n'.soit 
I and a general ihoroiighfare. 
The. chapels and chantries were j 
tiirnyl into workshop.s for me- j 
chanic.s, who jnirsiied their i 
hiisine.ss during lliviue service. I 
The vaults were made wine- 
cellars; shops and houses were 
built against the outer wall of 
the cathedral, nnd even “a 
play-house” is said to have dis¬ 
figured the exterior. 'I'he very 
first lottery ever known in 
England, w’as drawn at the 
western entrance of the cathe¬ 
dral ill l.'iflO. It consisted of 
40,00U tickets, and the drawing 
continued day and night from 
the lltli of .Taiiuary to the 6tli 
j of May. At last the great tire 
, of Loudon ])ut a stop to these 
! ahumiiiatiuiis, consiimiiig in a 
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fvw hours fhc* splcMitlid pile nnil 
its nilDrniiKMits. 

“ ‘ The iniportnnt ta«k of rc- 
hiiihiiii^ the rathcdral uiiscon- 
t<» Sir Cln i>tt)phi*r Wren, 
\\hi) PfUMnl the removal of the 
colossal ^vaIls, in many ])la(‘es 
staiiilin;; eijthty feet in hei;rhf. 
and five in thiekness, a colossal 
iindertakiiif;. On the 2Ist of 
. June, 1(175. the first stone of 
the new eatliedral was laid. It 
was not until 1710, when Wren 
was 78 years old. that iiis son 
I ]>laeed the hii;liest stone of the 
; lantern on the cupola. The 
j cathedral stands upon two acres 
and sixteen perches of ground. 
Its entire len^tth from east to 
west, is 510 feet; its lircadtli 
frotii north to south, 280 feet; 
the circuit of the. entire liiiildin^ 
2,202 feet; ami the height to 
the summit of the, cross. 404 
feet. Xotwithstandin;r it was 
tliirty-five years hiiildin^r, it 
was finished hy one architect 
anil under one prelate, Henry 
Compton, Bishop of London. 

I “Sr. I*aiirs is said to have 
I lieen copied from St. IVter’s, 

! at lionie; and to .some extent 
this is true. It is not, however, 
so larire. St. I’ktkk's, the 
' principal (’’atliolie Cathedral, is 
the larjrest. in the world; and 
St. I*.ii i.’s. the ]irinci]ial Pro¬ 
testant ('athedral, is the next 
in size. St. 1‘etcr’s was not. 
like St. Panl’s, hcftnii and 
fitilshcd hy one architect, and 
under one yirelate; no few'cr 
than nineteen andiiteet.s were I 
etnployed upon it, ami nineteen j 
Popes sat in the Papal chair 
duriiif; the time of its erection, 
which lasted 145 years! 


“ St. I’anl’s would have 
been a much finer building 
than it is now', had its talented 
architect been allowed to carry 
out Ids own plans; but his em¬ 
ployers forced him to deviate 
from them, from the absurd 
notion that they diticred too 
' lunch from those of other 
Cathedrals. 

“The interior of St. Paul's 
is .striking; and imyiressive. It 
is so spacious th.it it has been 
coii.sidered to liaxe a naked aji- 
pearaiice. Lately, therefore, 
j inoiiiimeiits of cmii^ent indivi- 
J ilii'ils have been erected at the 
' pnlilie exjicn.se. 'file nio.st re¬ 
markable are those of Lonl 
Nelxiai, Abercrombie, Karl 
Howe, John Howard, Dr. 
Johnson, Sir Wni. Jones, Sir 
Joshua Pevnold.s, and otlicns. 
Over the entrance to the choir 
there is a jdain niarlde slab, 
with an iiiM‘i*i]ition in Latin, 
more remarkable than any of 
tlic rest. When translated it 
reails,— 

“ ‘ IlKNKATn r.ri:.s .Sra Cnnis- 
ToiMiKi: Wki;n, tiik nrii.nKu 
OK Ttll.H (hini.’lTl AMI Cirv, 
WHO i.ivp:ii i kwaimis ok 

NISKTY YK\ICS; NOT KOK |||M- 
SKLK, ni'T Koii Tin: I'l ni.ic 
fiOOl). l{KAI)i:it, SKKKKST 
Tiioii ni.s MoNt:.Mi-:.NT ? J,iOok 
akoi;m>!’ 

“ Hb iiiKO ON TUB 25 th 
Phllltl'AllV, 172:1, AOBli PI ’ 

“After our visit to St. Paul’s, 

xx'C went to view’ the other and 

' more ancient cathedral. We.st- 

min«ter Abbev, of which voii 
* • » 

.'•hull hear shortly 

“ From your affectiomite friend, 

“Hk.nuy Yoi no.” 
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llth Week. 


FKIDAY. 


Grammar. 


ETYMOLOGY”. 

CllAPThK in. 

Xllli INKLKCTIONS OF TIIK FAItTH OF SF£ECI1—N0I;NS AND 

I'UONOIJNN. 


Lesson l.'i. 

TIIK I’KIiSo:^ OF NOUNS 
AM) rUONOUXS. 

Ion. Let us recapitulate the 

la.NL li'ssdii. 

Xni:\‘< ill IliK numinatire rtise 
an! kiio\vtie1i('(*nii.Ni; lliuy answer 
to the i|iu‘4ti(iii which you onn 
Miiiku with irlio anil the vim'Ii. 
They an* ^i‘in*rally pliiecil In^fore 
the verh — :m, M \HY struck John. 

.•V NiiI'N ih ill \.\\c object ice ease 
when the nelinii of the verli piis.'ie.N 
on to it ; eo it is ^eiiernlly phieed > 
after the verb—ns, John struck 
AIaiiv. Mary is thus Miiil to he 
“ ffoveriieil " in llie ohjeelive ease 
by the verli struck. 

Nonii.s lire al.so ^roverneil in tliv 
nlijeetivn ease by prepositions. For 
instanee :— ,fvhn u’us struck by 
Maiiy. Hero 3Iary is q'overiieil in 
the olijeclivo case by the preposi¬ 
tion by. 

P. Let us learn nhniit the 
persons of proiuiuiis. The pro¬ 
noun / represents the person 
who speaks; so it is said to be 
of tin* .;?/.s 7 jiersoii. T'he jiro- 
iiouii thou reiireticiits some jier- 
8011 spoken to ; so^ it is said to 
he in the second person. Here 
arc some <iiher jironouns. 1 
sec hint, I sec hei\ I see it. Do 
1 speak to tlic persons him, her, 
and it? 

L. No; you speak about 
them, or of them. 

P. Amt those pronn.jis w'hich 
staiicl for some person spoken j 
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>ff ore. said to be in the thira 
person. 

Y’di may ea.sily sec whieh 
arc the first, second, or third 
persons in the piund number, 
by eoinpariiij' them with the 
siuyuhir pronouns, 'riins, when 
one person speaks, he .says I; 
when two perNons speak, they 
say u'c. 

When one person is .spoken 
/n, we say thou: lint when wc 
speak to two jiersons, wc say 
\you.^ 

When we sjieak of one ])er- 
son, we say either /«■, she, or iV; 
but when we .speak of two jier- 
sons, we say they. 

L. I siijipose, pajia, that 
N()IjN,s, !IS well as prononn.s, 
have. dillercMit p(“rsoiis. 'I'ake 
the noun *'.)ohn.” .lohn may 
speak, or he may he sjioken to, 
or he may be spoken of. 

P. YV.s; but “person” Iie- 
lonjTs more ]iartienlar]y to pro¬ 
nouns than to nouns. A noun 
e.iu only be used in the first 
person when it is joined to a 
])ronouii. I will give yon in¬ 
stances of noiiiKS in diilereiit 
jiersoTis. 'I’ll us— 

SiNc;ri.Ait. 

(^First person) — 1, John, am 
coming. 

(^Seevnd pct‘son) —John, come 
here! 

{Third jterson )—Here comes 

tJolIN. 


FRIDAY. 


1 M.KA 8 ANT FAGE 8 < 


GRAMMAR 


Pmtral. 

( f'irst prixon )—\W, the sol¬ 
di hRS, an* iiiarf'hiiij;. 

(Srrtmd pertson') —SoLi>iEK8, 
iiiarclil 

Third ppfsnu ')—The sol- 
DIKRS arc inaiTliiii^. 

1 toM \riii, however, that it 
is liifKciilt to use a iKiitii in 
the first person; it I'an only 
be n.si'il in connection with its 
])ronoiin. 

Von cannot say, John am 
coininjr,” Imt yon may siiy, “ 7, 


i John, am coming;.” 1 is t!ic 
wrnd we really use as the nomi¬ 
native. 

In the following parsing ex¬ 
ercise yon nia\ rfnni(/e the jier- 
aou of the non ns ami jn'onoiiiis 
in each sentence. If they he 
ill the first person, nrite tlie 
sentence uiih the noun ami 
pronoun in the secomi or in 
the third juTsons. Tlie sen¬ 
tences in tlie second or third 
)>ersons may also he changed 
to tlie first person. 


I 

I 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 


I 


iVo. l.*!. Pausing lixpRcisK. ^ 

(Ctimigr tjtr 2»er*on Ilf the nouns and jiroiwim* tn the J'otloiri mj st n fences :—) 


\Sni(intnr Suinher) —I, tlie kiiii;, am icry li!i|i|i.v. llinv iiiisrrable art 

tlinii, O man ! I'liss I ... limn In nio! Jmnk ul llie clonons kiin, liow Im 

ilisi-iTsi'R iiiislis, lli-rv is .lniiif's; In* is liMikins; wry ui'll. 

( 1‘lnral Xninher) -Wt-, tin* reuulsir iluhtiiivn, liavu ciilleil fur unr Clirist- 
nius'lidx. Ymi, the riili-rs of tlie nntinn, slmiiM not s|»riiil jour tiiim in 
triRini;. Hen* Are the hcftcnrs; llicy will nut go away willnmt iiiuiiKy. Move 
on! you destro}vrs of my domestic coiiifoi*t. 


J^pssnn 1 fi. 

TIIK DIKKKHKNT IN- 

FLKCTIDXS OK JS'OKXS 
KOK IJKNIJKH. 

P. Mention tlie ijendert of 
nouns. 

ir. The tnasciiliiie, feminine, 
common, and neuter gi>nder.s. 

P. Von learned the “ilefi- 
nitions’’of these genders; we 
may notice the different icai/s in 
whieli they arc formed. 

(Jive me the feminine gender 
of each of these mums—Hoy, 
uncle, lion, poet, hero, man¬ 
servant. he-goat. ]>cacock. 

Inn. Tliefeminiiic.sare—(iirl, 
aunt, lioness, jmetess. heroine, 
maid-servant, she-goat, pea- ‘ 
hen. ! 

IV. The first two feminines 1 


were fornictl hy ehnnjing tite 
word. 

fan. I'hc second two were 
formed liy adding the s}liable 
tss; and hero was foniieiL by 
adding the s\ liable ine. \ 

P. We call such a s\ liable a j 
terminiitioii. 

ij. Tn the others yon either ' 
placed a wonl ladore, or jilaeed 
one after the iiiasciiliiie noun. ' 

P. Tims, ne have three 
ways of foriiiiiig feminines. 

(I.) Hy changing tJie word— 
as, /m#/, pirf. 

(2.) jly adding a termina¬ 
tion— IIS, rniint, etmufess. 

(.*1.) IJy/avfixing «)!’ o/fixing 
anoihcv word—as, cf»#/,--spar- 
‘ row, /icn-sparrow ; pea-cur-/:, 

! pea-/rf'M. 

1 In many w’ords voii ilo not ' 

17;i 
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I'MiASANT I'AGKH 


CKAMMAR, 


mid f-ss .'•iiiijily, hut tlio iiiascii- 
liiit* woril is i-lisiii<r(‘d hcIVnv it 
is addl'd. Tims, tlic li'iiiiiiiiie 
of didst: is iitit tliiku-css, but 
flii('li'<'.s.s. A^fiiiii, for the fcnialu 
of ftit/, u't* tJo nut .say lad-r.s.s, 
but /(iss. Ill the word ti^er aiitl 
iiiaiiy others we ilrop the lust 
vowel ill iiiakiiiji; the feiiiiiiiiie— 
thus, tit/er, ti;/fess. 

I will *;i\e. you three lists of 

iiiuseuliiie aiitl feiiiiiiiiic noiiiiN, 

which voii iiiav euiiiiiiit. to 

iiieiiiorv. 'J'here are of course 
* 

many others besides those in 
the lists, Ia'iI 1 have only ^iven 
voii Mieh as you are not \ery 
familiar with. 


A/s/ 1. (iKMMSKS KOItMKI) HY 
CiIINOIMt tiik Woko. 


Mull'. 

I'miiiilt*. 

Ilachelor. 

Itliiiil. 

Itoar. 

Kow. 

Hoy. 

Cirl. 

Jtniilier. 

twister. 

Kiii'k. 

J)oi>. 

Dojr. 

liitcll. 

Driiko. 

Itiii'k. 

Karl. 

Countess. 

(jiiiuler. 

thiose. 

Hurt. 

Jtoe. 

fIor.se. 

Mure. 

Liiil. 

Lass. 

Liii'il 

Lady. 

^la.sler. 

Mistress. 

Ncpliiiw. 

Nieeo. 

liiiiii. 

Kwe. 

Sloica. 

t^liit. 

i^iiiir. 

lb Mil. 

W'izurd. 

Witch. 

List 2. (iKNDFKS FOKMKO JIV 

AoI)IN<} OU CllANGlKU TIIK 

Tkkminatiox. 


MnIi>. 

Vriualf. 

Abbot. 

Abbess. 

Actor. 

Actress. 

A iiibiissiulor. 

AinboSiindrcss. 

llaroM. 

Jliiruiicss. 
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Mull*. 

) ■■iii.iii*. 

llriilc'rrotim. 

Drill * 

lieiii'fuelor. 

Ili'iiefictreis. 

(kiiiihicior. 

* ('tuiiliicircijs. 

tJoiiiit. 

('olllltl^S, 

Duke. 

Hiichess, 

I'hiiperor. 

Kill press. 

P.xiM'utor. 

J^xeciitrix. 

(lovornor. 

(jliiveriiess. 

Deir. 

Heire.ss. 

ilei.i. 

Heroine. 

Hunter. 

Huntress. 

Host. 

llosles.s. 

Jew. 

Jewess. 

I.Hiiil^ravc. 

Lariilv'raviiie. 

Lion. 

ljioiii'.>s. 

M:iri|iiis. 

MiiretiioiiOss. 

^la\or. 

^luyiiresH. 

1'.’ll roil. 

P.-ilroiiess. 

I ’ecr. 

Peel rs.s. 

I’oel. 

l\H'les.s. 

I’rii'st. 

J’rieste.**.*). 

I’l nice. 

Princess. 

I’roiiliet. 

IVo/ihclpus. 

Protector. 

Protect cess. 

i^licpherd. 

i<li('plienle.-s. 

»*''OM!rr.tcr. 

SiiiiL''slress. 

Soi'cerer. 

Sori'eress. 

Siiltuii. 

Sultaiiii. 

'I’itrer. 

Ti;rivss. 

'fruitor. 

Traitress. 

Tutor. 

Tutoress. 

Vi>etiiiiit. 

VisfOUIltOhS. 

Willow er. 

AVidow. 

List .*1. (iKNDKRS yOUMKI) 

IIY PltliriMNG OK AFtlXINO 
A WOUD. 

Mii’i*. 

Fi'iiiiilc. 

.A eock-spiirrow. 

A Iicii-splirrow’. 

.A niini-servant. 

A Tiiiiid-.-ervont. 

.V lie-iTont. 

.A sIie-‘ro!ii. 

A lie-biMir. 

A slie-beiir. 

A nude eliild. 

A feiaule I'hild. 

Mule dcscendaiils Feiiuile desccii- 
diints. 

There is one 

tliiim more to 

bo notieetl coneeniin}; the 

j;;eniler of nouns. Many things 
whieli have nut life, and are of 

eoiir.ic neuter,: 

ire often .said to 



Fiai>Ar 


1 >MC\SANT I'AGKS. 


lillAMMAlt 


1)1* iiisi»oiiIiim or feminine.oti niv tt> chahtjf the t/emUr 
When we .sjieak of ilic siin, we «»f llie in)Uii.- in each .sentenee. 
.ciy/a* .mil of the ninon,' When there are iiia*<eiiliiie 

w e .*'ay .s 7 (fr; many other neuter nouns, read the stntcMre with 
n.imes are tliiis sjiokeii of. In the same noniis in the feiiiiniiic 
the following parsinj^ exoreise ^'oiuler. 

Ae. 10. Pahhinu ]-'\kiic;isr. 

Till* hwhvlor boii^lit a honr, anil |i.oil a /n/#/ lo ilrive it to I lit* hiniitti of 
h'S hruth\r. The tliiv buck \\a<i killi-i| li,\ the limit uf Hie ImvI of Noifulk. 
A iJiith, n timixr, iiiul tin* ror, wi-re In the Int* who N tlie l..ii'1'ri 

iiirri'. ii.iil III the hiiiit who nasi the imsfrixx of the hunt. A line nee mill a 
hiiiil wi-ie e.iri it'll III!'Iiy <>oiiit* tint, nlioiii we thought to Im* a in/ih. 

The nhhnt, ami a bui'im, were henl as luiifnittm/in x. Thet were hail 
tlt•t^irt, ami tiiey faileil. Tin; count, tin? iliihc, the clcrtoc, iiini Hie ijorccnor 
wwc in ^^/l^■|l•ll,lllllt, aii'l the coiiitiirfoi' oT the iiiani.iue eereiii'aiit n.is their 
bciirlitrtiir. The jiccntx. the i/ormiixt. Hie heroine, anil the hnntntt were 
\\mhrnlet; they all ilineil at tin; liniis" nf Hie Inniiijritre, who was their hntt. 
The J‘ O' til" iniiifor. Ins jinfrnH tlie initr-fn'ii, uinl uiinther /leer winihi have 
liei'ii hrnleiji'ooiiit, lint iieiHier the iirntfets, the prophiitixt, the shepheniett, 
nor the pemeixx wmihl he their hriiiet. 'I’lie port ‘•iin;' ahiiiil tin' lion, hia 
protector, lint he wmk a hail xoiiiister. The xorcerext was the tnturitx of the 
tiijir, hilt he was a triiitiir anil killed hie initlress. lleru come Hie ieitloii'8 
of the Kiiftiiii anil ilie rixmnnt. 

Onr niiin-gerrnnt killed a coch^spiirroir, a tthc-gmit, and u tiu-bvar. 
i^he Is a Jcinnlii child. 


MLTIJ.\L I.OVK. 

CiMl.mtKN will! ill peaee iiiv living’, 
Kiiiilly lii'iit nil iiiiitiiiil love, 

Are to imronts iiletisure giving; 

.\re :i rtiivniir sweet In liiiil: 

Sill I Willi 1i>\e llieir hearts tiep glowing, 
Still in hli&s their lives urc ilowiiig. 

Ciirefiil In avniil oinitentiori, 

Stuiliiiiis, ton. of friiMlilly ilocils; 
Always giving diii! tittention 
To tlio path where virliio leads; 

K\tT\ error priiinptly leaving; 

Never iiari'nts’ biismiis grieving. 

Children wlio .are thus pursniiig 
Paths Ilf pe.'iee ami iiiiitiiiil love, 

God with smiles is ever viewing, 

Ami the wnrtiiy will approve, 
tsiieli to panmts are u treasure, 

Life with them is iirwijy.s pleasure. 
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Uth Week. SATmUDAT. 


I EXCELSIOR. 

I This Blinrlos of nislit were fallinfr Aist, 

Art flirou};h im Alpine villii^c partsecl 
' A vniitli, will) bore, ’mill rtnnw and icOj 

I A bmiiicr with (lie etrunge device, 

ISxcclitior I 

Ilirt brow wiirt rtiid; Ida eye beneath 
Fliirtiicil like n fiiiilriiin'i fruiii itaaiicatli, 
And like a nilver cliirioii nii.g 
Tbc HoeeiitH of tliat unknuM n tongue, 
Kxi'ulrti(»r! 

Tn bnppy boinea lie f*nw Ihe light 
or lioiirteliold fires gleam warm and bright; 
I c Aliove, the rt|H>f‘irai gliieiera rtlione, 

And from his li]>s eaeaiicd a groan, 
Kxeelrtior I 

“ Try not the pass!” the old man siiid ; 

“ l)iirk lowers the tempest overhead, 

Tlie roaring torient is ileep and wide!" 

And louil that elarion \oiee replied 
Kxecishir I 

j “ O stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 

I Thy weary head upon lidh breast!’’ 

I A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

' lint still he answered, with a sigh, 

I Itlxeelsior I 

• “ beware the pine-tree’s withered braneh! 

{ Hew arc t he awful nvahinche!” 

'I'liirt was the jieiisaiit's last good-night; 
i A voice reiilied, far up the height, 

j 1'lxeclsior I 

I At break of day, ns heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint llcrnard 
! Tittered the oft-repeated prayer, 

I A voice erieil thniugh the startled air 

I J{xcc1siorI 

I , 

i A traveller, hy the faithful hound, 

Jliilf-liiiried ill the snow was found, 

Still griirtniiig in Ids hand of ice 
That baiiiicr with tiio slruiigo device, 
j I'lxeelsior! 

! There, in the tw’ilight cold and gray, 

I Lifeless, blit beaiitiful, he lay, 

I And from thn sky. serene and far, 

I A voice fell, like a fulling star, 

I Mxeelsiur I 


Poetry. 


I 


1 



PLEASANT PAGES. 

A JoritVAf. t>F iNsnincTiox foti the famw.t ani> the school. 


12th Week. 


MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

TUB MAX WIJII MVIIK A IMWBIl-LODM (^Confituuu!). 


P. 1 ToMi you l.ist wl'ck rhut 
Dr. (.'.irturiiflit took out his! 
sccniui p.-iH'iit III the U’Jir 17S7. I 
Troin (li:iLtiiiu‘ In* |ii*r.si*MMcil; 
in inakiii!^ looms. :inil tlu'sc ; 
''iirjii'ioL'il tin: juililic si.s iiinch ; 
.MS till' spiiiiiiii^-jmiiii'.s liml i 
iloiic, hy tin: ijii.Miititii-s of 
i-lotli tln-y wove*. In his pro- 
Dr. Cjiitwri^ht. mi't with 
1^1 kiinls of ilitiiciiltic-.s, mid 
mmk* nimiy more riiiliiri's, lint 
iiotliiii;; ilisln'iii't<‘in‘d him now. 
It is smd (hilt he Inid the proper | 
>pirit I'or mi iiiveiitur. tor he 
looked upon ill! dillieiiltie.s 
with j)Il^M^ure, hi'cmise, they, 
^avc liiin oecnsioii tor more 
triumphs. When he Innl hroii^rlit i 
his lirst loom to peiTeetion he i 
wu.s vi.sited hy u mmiuraetiirer, I 
whowns iiiiu'li iL.stonished iit it. | 
L. l*erh:ips it was one of the | 
l\rmie]ie.ster gentlemen wholmd 
arprned with him when he wiis 
at Matloek! 

P. Perhaps so. The nentlc- 
inmi .said to him, ‘*You have 
wonderfid nieelianieal skill, Dr. ' 
C'artwri}.dit, hut there i.s one! 
thiii<;thut would eertainly halHc 
you.” I 

“What is that?” was the! 
rejily. ! 

You could not,” .said the \ 
manufacturer, “weave patterns I 


ill rhrrhsi that 's loo dilTiciilk 
to he done.” 

Dr. (kirtwri'^ht «li«i not make 
any oli'ervalion. 1 ijiippose he 
had ie.Mriied to he (|uite sure 
hefore he o]iein‘ii ins jiioiith to 
speak; hut wlieii the manu¬ 
facturer hail {tone, he tried to 
aceompli.sh the thin;;. The 
coiisiM|iience was. that on 're¬ 
ceiving; a second vi.sit from the 
same person, he had the ]dea- 
siire of .sliowin;; him a piece of 
niiisiin, of the description mcn- 
tioiied, heaiiti fully e-xecuted hy 
his machinery. 'The man, it i.s 
said, Wii.s inure iinia/ed at this 
si;;ht than he h.id heen hefore. 
lie dcchtreil to In's friend that he 
iiiusi haveeallcii in somea;;cricy 
more than hiiiiian toa'>si.st him. 

After takiii;; out his jiateiit, 
Dr. Chirtwri;;ht tried to estah- 
li.sh u hir;;e fiu'tory iif power- 
looms at Doneusier, hut he 
failed; he afterwards made 
many more attempts, and still 
failed; until lie foiiml that h<' 
had spent a larue fortune. 

One reasim for his failures 
was that the cotton-yarn re¬ 
quired “dre.ssiii;;” while heiii;; 
woven, ami that the wap‘s paid 
to the man reipiireil to dress 
the warp, lessened the prolit.s 
gained hy the loom. 


.i 
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Th« Viii'idiis arcu/t/tlit tliut 
Dr. tJiirtwri^lit were ano¬ 
ther ejiii*ie oC hiiliire. After 
Jic had liiiiFr a large faetorv 
coiitaiiiiiig Jirr hmidrM looms, 
it was lianied to the groiiiul 
either )iy neeident or on pur¬ 
pose. Another reiiKon for his 
non-siieeess was, perhaps, tinit 

he \\as not sutlieientlv ^Muisi- 

§■ 

in*ss-like,” to he careful of 
his own interest; hy careless¬ 
ness in liiisiness lie lost many 
advantages, lie also lost the 
advantages of liia invention 
hy tile illslioiu'sty of some 
imiiiiifaetiirers who eopied it, 
iiml imnle maeliiiies which were 
slightly dilferent from liis, so 
that he eoiild not prevent them 
from using them. Hut these 
liraetiei‘s eoiild not hiive heeii 
I’aiTied on to any very great 
extent, for it. is said, that the 
]io\ver-]oom was not geiieriilly 
introdneed into tliecotton-imin- 
ufaetiire until the year 1801, the 
verv vear when the Doctor's 

• I 

patent expired. 

When Dr. Cartw’rightV ma¬ 
chines thus heeanic known, 
their merits were understood 
and felt. The merits of the 
inventor were also thought of; 
e\erv one thought that it was 
very hard that a imin who had 
done so niiieh good .should have 
lost his large fortune of iminv 
thousand jiouiids, and have re- 
eeive«l no wwiird. Aeconlingly, 
when the merchants and imiiiti- 
faetiirers of Mamdiester found 
wiiiit advantages the nation 
w'oiild g:iin hv the.‘'e looms, 
their good fe<']ing.s towards hini 
were awakereil. A large meet¬ 
ing of the great ALanehestei 
men was held; they were all 
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personal strangers to him; 
hilt they all felt alike grateful. 
'1’hc.se men, there l ore, pre¬ 
sented II meniorial totheLord.s 
of the Trensnrv, in wlireh thej’ 
reeoiiiited his eminoiit services, 
and all lirs iiiisforriines, which 
you huve heard of. Other ap¬ 
plications to the Treasury were 
made inhishehalf, and the con¬ 
sequence was that the Parlia¬ 
ment granted him the sum of 
£10,0(1(1 soon after. Jlesiiles 
receiving this money, he re¬ 
ceived much honour from those 
w’lio knew' him. for lie had the 
credit of inventing a machine 
wliieli Avns ns viilmiTdc a jirc- 
sciit to the industry of (he 
country ns that of Arkwright 
or (Crompton. Tliii«. yon see 
again, wdiut a man can do if he 
will only try, ami will j»er>e- 
vere. lie little siqqtoscd. w hen 
disputing at Matlock with the 
i men of Manclicstcr. that he 
' himself would lie the iiiaii to 
invent a machine wliieli was 
declared to he an impo^^i1lility. 

There is not much cNe to he 
i said of Cartwright, exciqit that 
! when he had acijiiircd a t.astc 
I for mechnnics and inventions, 
j lie “set his wits to work” in 
I many diilcrent ways. 11c made 
I valinilde ini|)rovenients in 
! eomliing wool hy macliinory, 

I in rope-making, and in other 
; dcpurtniciils of imniiifactures. 

I lie iilso turned his attention 
to the stenm-engiiie of Watt, 
w'hieh, you iiiiiy rememher, was 
hroiight to ]ierfeeiion during 
Cartwright’s lifetime. He told 
his son that if he lived to he a 
man, lie would see. hoth ships 
and carriages driven hv steam. 
At an enrl^ period lie made a 
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model of :i stcam-onpnc which 
he attacluMl to ii bur^rc. In 
the year 1793, he cx]ilaiiioil it 
; to 11 friend named liobert 
I Pulton, who afterwards broiif;ht 
j Nteam-iiiivipitioii to such per- 
I lection in America. Thus, lie 
I was one of the first originators 
j of steam conveyances. Even 
I in the year before his ileath, 
which took place in 1823, 
althoui'h he was just cij'hty 
' years old, he was not only eii- 
'■ jita^'cd in ]dnloso]diical spccu- 
; lations, but he was busy in ii 
I ])lan to ])ropel land carriages 
, by steam. 

I (^irtwrigbt died at Hastings 
[ in his cighty-Zirst year. Even 
I a few years before bis death he 
talked of ** moving about in liis 
farm, from eight o’clock in the 
I morning until four in the atllcr- 
noon without the least fatigue.” 
lie talked also of his cure fur 
iniblcw in wheat; of his ma¬ 
chine for dibbling wheat, which 
he had brought to great per¬ 
fection ; of his improvements for 
ploughs ami wheel-carriages; 
and so on. Thus, he was active 
all his lifetime, even to the 
very end; all Jiis moments were 
well used up. 

You have now heard of the 
four most remarkable men of 
this country who improved the 
cotton mail iifact lire. Ilar- 
greaves. ArkAvriglit, and Cromp¬ 
ton were the improvers of spin¬ 
ning, and Cartwright of wcai ing. 
It is good to rciiicmber these 
men. Next time you go with 
your mamma to the draper’s 
shop, w'licii you see the young 
man who sen-es her get 
down the Hcotch cambrics and 


muslins, and point out to your 
niaiiiniit that they “are beau¬ 
tifully tine,” yon may say to 
yourself, “ Thank Sainncl 
Croni])toii nntl his mufe for 
that.” And when yon see all 
kinds of calicoes, and sheetings, 
and twilN, and diinitios, and 
countciTiancs, brought forth, 
and voii licar the man who sells 
them say, Wonderfully cheap.” 
then 3 'uninny think to yourself, 
“Thunk Cartwright and the 
others for that.” 

'Fhe history of the cotton- 
trade, and of the niciawho are 
engaged in it, will always be an 
intei’cstiiig and important study. 
It is inten’stiny for the perse¬ 
verance of the men who liavc 
been, and arc, engaged in it. 
And these men seem to liave 
)>rovokcd one another on to 
greaterim])ruvcTncnts. Atlirst, 
not enough cotton was sjmn 
for the men to weave; but a 
machine is invented, ami soon 
tbore is more cotton-yarn pre¬ 
pared than the weavers can 
use. Then weaviiig-inachiiies 
are invented, wliicli, if there 
were enoiigli of them, wcnihl 
weave inure than the spiiiniiig- 
maebines could ])re]>are. ’I'liiis 
has the study of this nianufac- 
tiirc become mporltnii^ fi^r, as 
you have heard before in one 
of Mr. Young’s letters, how 
much cotton is spun cveiyyear. 
A long time ago, it was said 
the cotton- 3 ’aru spun uiinuall}' 
ill England would, in a single 
thread, girdle the globe 203,775 
times; or it would reach from 
the earth to the sun (95,000,0UU 
miles) fifty-one times! 

So inneh for the growth of 
tnc cotton-manufacture! 
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TUB FAKTH OP A PLANT—THE LEAF (Cotichukd). 


I P. Hki'ouk you write your 
i memory lesson on a-leaf, there 
j arc «mc or two more points to 
be noticcfl. 

Wc Imve heard of tlie orpins, 
fiiiietions, position, sizes, sliapos, 
and appeiidap's of leaves; you 
may lastly notice their duraiion. 

Id. Yes, some leaves fall oil 
much sooner tliaii others. 

IK. AAd in some trees the 
leaves arc p’een all the winter. 

P. We call such trees cver- 
ttreeiis. Leaves, then, like 
roots, have been arranp;ed, ae- 
conlh)}' to their duration, into 
three classes. Thus, those 
which fsulc soon after they ap¬ 
pear, arc called///////ice. 

'I'liose which tall in the 
uiitunm are culled deciduous; 
and 

Those which do not fall off 
until other new' leaves make 
their appearance, arc called 
cvcnjreen. 

And that is all I have to say 
on the loaves of E.Kogcns. 

Jon. But wc have not yet 
had a lc«suu on tlie leaf of an 
Enimm;en, pa])a! 

P. No; it will only be ncccs- 
sarjr to point out the principal 
diftetence bctivecn such a leaf 
and that of an exop . In the 
leaves of endogens the ribs are 
ahvays straight. In this <lraw'- 
ing you liiive the leaf of the 
well-known endogen //r/r/ts, 
which has only one straight rib 
—in the three-ribbed leaf of I’vy 
the veins run in all directions: 
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while in the vine-leaf, w'hich is 
five-ribbcd, the veins also arc 
irregular. 



U”. But ha \'0 not the cn- 
dogciis more than one rib in each 
leaf? 

P. Y’es; some have many 
ribs. Here is one; you observe 



that the petiole is not continued 
through the centre of the leaf 
so as to form a midrib. 

L. No; it divides into several 
veins which run along side by 
side from one end of the leaf 
to the other; they arc nearly 
parallel to each other. 

P. Wlieii lines arc drawn 
lengthw'ays wc call them “longi¬ 
tudinal”—thus, w’c may say 
that the leaves of cndogciis 
have veins which are lonffitu- 
dintd and ftornlh 1. 

IK. Instead of forming a 
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vel-K'urk as tin? veins of exofjens 
do. 

P. Next titiie ymi jro into 
till? i;:irdi'n vini nuiv observe 
tbefte veins in the leaves of the 
lily, fiajr, and others. If yon 
tear one, it will tear in loiij: 
strips or riliands. You may 
tear a leaf intn several sneh 
narrow strips; and as eaeli will 
have its own vein, or rib, it 
will perform it" funetiuns almost 
us well as belore. 

The lea\e" of the ffreat eii- 
do;;en>, the. futnnit»t and the 
ji/tfutohi, are olieii slit up in 
this way b\ the \ioleni winds 
of tnipieal eliniates. 

Yon may now write 
inemorv le.'tson. 


your 


Meinort/ /.i-sson 
PA/i'rS OP A 


T/IE 

PLAyr— 


THE LEA VES. 

1. The harest of a phiut r/jv 


to nourish the voriotis jtn- is of 
the jihtnt. 'J'he. leaves of the k\h- 
j'j-AST and rnviiHU-ri.ANT 
hare revff jifruliar functions. 

4. ’/'he I’OM riONM of the leaces 
on the stem are various: some 
ai'c said to Iw ** alternate" others 
are *‘oii/Misite^" and others are 
*• ichtirh d." The jiohit at irhirh 
the leaj joins the stall: is ended a 
“ mule," the spaces on the stein 
hi tireen the mules are called “ in- 
tei nodes." 

fj. Leaves vai i/ !•<•/•»/ natch in 
si/.k; some ate so small as 
seiner It/ to he scindiy the naktd 
eye, u'hile others i/row even to the, 
Ivnijth of\ t'ortii fei t. 

ti. 'I'he MIAJ’KS of leaves are 
as carit d as their sizes. Theif 
niaif he, an'uiajed into simple and 
compound. The di/f'et • nl names 
fp'cen to the simple shapes are. tisi 
numerous to he mentioned; the 
piiiiciind compound shapes arCy 
the fernatej pinnate., bi-pinnate, 
Jlat e.rpaiided ijreeii bodies, ifi'oir- ‘ tri-piunate, pc. 
inif n/ioii the, stein. In oi'tltr to'■ T. 'There are mani/appendai/es 
fjive an account of them. tee. must to leai'es, such as hairs, stimjs, ! 
notice their parts, fit net ions, posi- piickles, stipules, and tendrils, 
thin, size, shape, ajijiendaf/es, H. Lenvim, like roots, mat/ he 
and duration. classified accordiiii/ to their dura- ■ 

2. The principal^ VXWT^ of the tion. Thus ice have, fui/itive, 
leaf of an KXixiioN are., the. deciduous, and e,vt lyreen leaves, 
petiole and the hlade, u'hirh con- , it. The. leaves if KXfxHiKNS 
tains a midi ih, reins, shin, tissue, differ from those, of esm/e.its in 
cells, and stomata. ' manif if the foreyoiiii/particulars. ^ 

The principal Ft'N'C'TiONS Their veins do not form a ne.t- ■ 
of the leaves are to expose, the. ' tvoih, they have, no midrib, hut • 
thin (crude) sap to the. air, to ex- ' the. /letioles divide into numerous ^ 
hale a portion of the. water, and j straytht veins, tvhieh are. lonijitu- 


to inhale, the carbon from the 
carhonic-ariil yas in the atnio- 
sfihere. They thus elaborate, or 
diyest, the sap, and render it Jit 


dinal and juirallel. The mauucr 
in tehieli the. leaves yrow from the, 
stalk is also different j'tom that 
of eroye.nous leaves. 
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TIIK TUnOKS. 

THK SOCIAL KVKNTS OF THE TIMES OF HENRY VIII. 


P. The jjrc.'iti'st SDriiil civi*iit 
of IIiMirv VIII.’sn*i;'ii uiis the 
Pcfhniititinu, of wiiieii y»)U Imve 
sli'CMtiy heard soiiietliin^. The 
invi-ntioiis which nddeil to the 
social roinforts of the people 
are worth noticing. 

Ill this reijiii were intro¬ 
duced iiitoKii^llniid from France 
hy the (jnceii, ('utheriiie How¬ 
ard. 'rhey*.were at tirst very 
expensive, and were considered 
a luxury. It is said that ladies 
used to receive an annual sum 
of money from their hiishaniis 
to ])iirchase. their pins; and 
that a lady’s jmeUet-money has 
since been enlleil pin-money.” 
Hefore pins were invented, the 
Indies’ dresses were fastened 
with rildions, loops, laces, chisjis, 
and woollen skewers. 

Cotton thmul was atiother 
useful invention of this veijm. 

Another invention was the 
Hfiinnintj wlieel, by .1 iir^ien, a 
frerimin ; it has since been 
greatly iniproicil by Sir 
Kichard Arkivri^ht, in the reign 
of (icorge III. 

’I'he Jreas of the people was 
w'orthyof notice, 'riic courtiers 
were ilressed very iniich like 
the Heef-eiiters seen in the 
present day; they wore slmwy 
clothes, full of red am. yellow 
stripes, andstntled tlieiii out to 
make themselves look as big as 
the kitig. The shoes worn, 
werejike those of |>ooplc who 
have' the gout, ineasiiring 
twelve to fourteen irehes across 
the toes. 
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Several veic art fries of fond 
were introduced in this reign. 

I 'I'he niiinbcr of Protestants of 
' Flanders and other countries, 

I w.;s very great; they tied here 
I from the iiersecutions by the 
I (’atholics .it lionie. 'I'lieir 
i number was so great that the. 
workmen and apprentices of 
London made, an insiirrectioii, 
decliiring that they were starved 
by tlm foreigners, who took tlm 
work out of their hanils. The. 
men of Flanders were much 
better gardeners than the 
Knglish, for when Qiiecn 
Catherine rc(|iiired a salad, she 
j used to dcs]>alcli a incssenger 
I to Flanders to procure it. The 
Flemish gardeners introduced 
and taught the Knglish 
how' to grow’ them, 'riicy aNo 
hroiight over fv/mi/s and several 
other vegetables. The, principal 
new’ thingswere imported in the 
year 152.}. so that the people 
made this line riiyinu— 

*' Tiirkf’VH, enrps, lio])fl, pippinii, uiid 
lii'i'r, 

Cjiiae iiitu I'iiifdiiiid all in one 
j ^■slr.” 

Clrocers’ rorrtmts, or CnrhitliSf 
as they w’crc called, because 
they are. Corinthian grapes, and 
several .sorts of ]>lums, were 
iiftcn%’anl.s introduced in the 
year 1.5H2. In 1540, rhrrries 
w'cre tirst planted in Kent; and 
nprirots were brought over by 
tlie king’s gardener. 

The dtimttsk rose .ind the 
7nnsh rose were tirst grown in 
Knglaiid during this reign. 
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ir. You luivetnlilof scvorul more sovcrei;;n.s with it. He I 
Tiow article.s uf food, papa; treatcil tiie silxer iiioiiev in the 
' jdease, let me count them .same way, so that the sliillhi^rs 
—ho]>s, carrots, sjilads, ami ! ofhi.s rci);ii were afterward.ssdhl 
■ several ve^etahle.s, ]ii])piii.s, ! for tciipeiice. uiiiepoiice, niul 
carps tMrke\s, ami hecr, cur-I even sixpence a-piiH*4‘. It 
rants, pliiiiix, cherrii'.s, ami ■'scented as if Henry wi.sheil 
ajiiieot'-. to hide his dishonesty of clia- 

Tlierewasal-oan improve- racter in sounding titles. Not 
nient in the supply id' water in content with heiiifi.-'iylcd The 
tliLs rei^n. In London, Utitltn j Head of tlie ('iinrcli,'* he. , 

. conduits were ,snh^titnted for e4Mised hini'«elf to he addressed 
the old wooden one-s uhicli hy the title “ Y<n it viost 
were ineonvenient. Imh'eiJ, (iKacioIj'.s M \.m:sty," iiiNtianl 
I many impro\ements were nnnie j of *■ Yoiir lli^'Inies'.,'* or “ Your 
I in the '■neial comforts and in 'trrace.” ^ 

I the i'ivili/iition of the ]iei>pU: 'I'he nninher of new oflices, 

I ilnrin;; tliis rei^n. 'J'his was institutions, and hiiildinos in 
u natural <‘onsennence of the i this rei;in is worthy of iiotice. 
tneasures nhich Henry VIL Soon after the dissolution of 
ailopted to increase the peojde’s the monasteries six new hilltops 
liheriy and ijiiportance. I told n ere appointed, ^ii:.,tlle llishojts 
yon, that there were no Ioniser of llristol, (’he.ster, (Jloneesfer, 
any of the order of “villeins" Oxfitnl, JVterhoronj'li, ami 
after the reijiii of Henry VH.; Westminster. The first NVc/v- 
s«) also, after tin* rciffti of Henry i ///r//o/'.S/otc was also ajipointed. 
VIII. there were, .scarcely any 'rin* onler of .hsuitu w.-is foiin- 
luoro hontisineii or thralls, ded hy the Homan C.iiholii's 
Shivery and Topery, the twi» ahroad. The name I'rott-s- 
last and worst remnants of the | /nufs w'a.s also lirst mlopted hy 
T'endal System, were chccke4l i the l{eforniers. 
diiriii}; this rei;rn. The, two ]»rincipal colIeir«*s in 

Another change worth no- the IJnivcrsitie.s, ('hiisfrhurrh 
tieinjjj i.s, that the pound was (!olle;;ti, at Oxford, and Triuitif 
also called a sovkukiox. f,'n//c 7 c,at(hunhridge,wer<‘fonn- 
Heiiry’s treatment of the coin j ded in this reif^ii. The fWA'Vfl 
was very di.s^'rai'efnl. Not- of Plnfsiritinx was also e.stah- 
withstandinj' the. iiiinien.se lished in l.')28. 'J'he palaces of 
wealth he gained hy rohhin*; llnmplon (.'ourt and Wliihlrdl 
the monasteries, his extravu- were hiiilt liy Wol.sey; one of 
pinee wms such that he ivas the relij^ioiis houses, an old 
always ])oor. To increase his ho.spital fur women with the 
riches he. clu'ated the jmhlic i lepro.sy, ivas made into a jialace 
most shamefully, hy deliasin^ | for the kill};, and ivas ealletl 
the coin. He “called in ” all i St. Jmm's's Ptdiu:it. 
the soverei;;ns; and, ineltin;; j« The eminent men of this 
them down, he alloyed the f;old ' rci};ii were nnnieroiis. (’ardiinil 
with eopper, in order to coin | Wol.sev, Sir Thomas More, 
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Ardiliishop Craiiiiicr, iiiid the 
Vicor-yii*iK*nil Cromwell, you 
have liennl of. All niny he 
said to h.ive died riohoit deaths. 

I ('ardiiiul Wtilsev either ilied of 
• 

ftrief or }ioisf)iied himself; hut 
for that, he. would perhaps, ns 
1 told you, have heeii hcheaded. 
More and (’roinwell were e\e- 
eiited; and of (Vaniiier’s violent 
death you wilt soon hear. 

I)r. John Coh'l, uii eiuiiieiit 
seholar, and founder of St. 
land's School, was also eele- 
hrated. So also were Milea 
('or(‘nlutf: ^\ud WU/tfiiu TiiiJn/^ 
the translators of the iir.st Kn;;- 
lish Iiil)le. Tindal was lietrnyed 
to the Kni)icror of (jcrinaiiy by 
lleurv VI11., and was hiirued. 
Jlrs last words were, ** Lord, 
open tiic Kin^ of England's 
eyes.” 

The most famous men of 
foreign countries were four 
divines, fMther, Cri/r/a, S/rinnSy 
and J'^rasniHs, whose lives you 
may one day read, liesides 
these, It/natlus Loi/o/it, the 
founder of the onhw (d'.Jesuits; 
the celehraled i/unfai'iis I'nsa, 
Jvinp of Sweden; CofM^niinis, 
the a.stronomer of Prussia, who 
discovered that the earth moved 
round the sun, and was iinjiri- 
soned hy the Imiiiisition for 
say in;; so; Leonardo da Vinci 
and fittfdiacf, the famous Italian 
painters; and Altn: t tJunr, the 
famous (icrmaii* painter, were 
all men of those time., and are 
worthy to be remeuihered. 

z«5o«3i. henry viii. 

Ileaan to reign . . ITiUU. . 

Di«l_ .... 107. * 

1. Ilmt'y VJIJ. wan the son 
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of Henry VII.^ avd the second } 
Linff of the. Tudor hunily. j 

2. On his ascendinj the throne j 
his jdettsituj manners ami person j 
v'ere ti rontrasl to those of his 1 
father ; but I/e.iiry soon fell into ■ 
sad rices. The jteopfe found him ; 
to he. as extraratjant as his father ! 
v'tts mean, so that he sottn spent 
till "list sum of vunny which had j 
been saved. His irais with i 
France ami Scotland, and after- ! 
wards his peaceful anaisemeuts ! 
at tilt and tournryf in/e very | 
expensire. ! 

.3. In proenrimj these sums of 
money Henry was assisted by ti 
farouiite, named C.\ni»lN.\G 
Wol.shY, whose extrarai/auce 
was almost eijual to that if the 
Liny. This man, m rcriheless, 
forn-d the people to yield suffi- 
cii lit money for the di sires ofhiiii- 
se If and h is master. 

4. Henry at lenylh ipiarreled 
with his friend Woi.«i'.v. and \ 
with the J*«*rn, ronrerniuy the j 
dirorce of his v'ifc t’afhe/ine. i 
U’olsiy was sneereded infarour ! 
by Ckanmkk and Thomas j 
(.’uoMWhi.i., who raised immense. ' 
sums of money for the Liny, by 
suppressiny the monasteries and ■ 
reliyious houses of F.uyland ; the. 1 
Liny also increased his wealth by j 
the mean practice, of debasimj the 
ivia. 

5. The principal erenls of ! 
Henry’s reiyn are his ipiarrel | 
with the Pope, the Reformation, j 
and the. trnuslatinu and rtadiny \ 
of the IJihle. The less impor- j 
tant erents are, the Liny’s mar- \ 
riayes with sir different wives; j 
the. rise and fall of Wolsey anrl ' 
Cromwell, both of whom lost j 

faponr when the kiny chanyed \ 
his wife; the rise of Cru timer; and ! 

1 
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the ej'vrHtioH nf Sir 'J'/hihkis 
M ori'. Till- improreNirMts in 
rivi/isution^ the iutroibirtiun of 
new arlivh's of Joutf^ the mu' 
institutions amt huiidliiu/s, tun/ 


the emiuetit fort'iijvers thtrimj this 
ffitjii, lire a/so reunirka/i/e. 

(i. Ileury VJll. died in t/ie 
I/ear 1 ."i47, after att/rannivai rehjn 
uj' near/y 3S yuirs. 


liB KIND. 

Hb kinil III lilt* yoiiii};—in tliy youtli’s merry clay 
Tlioii too liiiHl liiTii tlioiiirlitle.-c.H ami vain; 

(Ml! pliiiit not u tliocn in tlie llo\vi>r-i«tro\vu vviiy, 

Tliiit may iieviir lie tnuMcii n^rniii. • 

Iliioiiirli ot'tiicm yc‘t in llio ]>iiili\ray of life, 

Jt’tlii'y trnvi'l it loiiir they will iiiul; 

But linn not lirif'lit yontli with the sliuilow of Htrifu ; 
lie kind to (ho youthful—bo kiinl. 

lie kind to tiio ii^l—not hiri<r at thy icide 
Until the triivei woni-|)il>ri'iin to !*(ay ; 

The frail thread of lifu will lie tdiortly untied, 

III* irt jiaMsiiif;—mioii {iai<aiii!r away. 

(Ml I lot him not dooiii tlial wlu'ii Kiimnioned from earth, 
Ho will leave hut eold fi*L‘liii<rs hehiinl; 

(live him .itill a vviirin nook of thy heart and thy hearth ; 
He kind to the nijred—he kind. 

He kind to the Miiiiple—aIthon)?h the full lif'ht 
Of freniiirt to thee may he frivoii. 

Yet look not withseorn, in tin* |iriile of thy miiTht, 

Un a lirother les.-. favoured l\v heaven. 

Ife i*. not to hlanie if the (■od-;:iven ray 
Hath liiit faintly illiiniiiied hi» inind ; 

Thine own may he 11110111*111*11 by a eloud on the way; 

He kind to the siiiiplu—bo kind. 

Be kind to tlie erring;—full many a heart 
Unkindnesi} hath driven iitdray, 

But the bi-ontli of i'C|iroac*h may hutHliarpen 
That fii'ht (<ent it out of the way. 

Yc would not insult with a frilie or a sneer 
The maiiiicd, or the hall, or the blind ; 

But tlic ills of the sfiiril are fur more severe; 

Bo kind to thy fellow—be kind. 

n. A. r. 
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' “ ISfv DEAli ('llII.UllKX,- ; 

“ ‘ Wks I'M in STKU Aiiiie V,’ 
silidiiiy rriciid, * deserves ii eiire- 
fiiliiiid close exiiiniiiation; it is ; 
jierliiips iiiorc interesting tliun 
either the Tower, or St. Pnurs.’ 

“ ‘ Certainly its venerable 
exterior is very interesting^’ L 
replied. * Oh! how hoaiititiii i.s 
the tra»*i*ry of the wiinlows; 
look at th^ criiiiihlin^, crocket- ] 
ted spires, the tiirretcd but¬ 
tresses, <niil the lofty pinnacles. 
Ilow^rand are these, two f;i;;an- 
tie westc*ni towers!’ Hut I need . 
not attempt to de.scrib(! the ex¬ 
terior to you; it is another of 
those buildings which must be ' 
seea to acipiire an idea of their , 
beaut V. 

• I 

‘“'riic interior is far. 
more worthy of your attention 
than the outsiile,' .said my J 
fri(‘u<l. * IJefore we visit it 1 : 
may tell you that the. whole > 
building; is, like the other cathe- 
<lrals, lu the form of a eros.*;, 
but, cloisters and numerous > 
chapels around it interfere | 
much with its shape. Its i 
leiiftth i.s feet; breadth, i 
feet; urentest height, 142 feet. ! 

“ ‘ 'I'he building i.s said to { 
have been foiindc<l by Sebort, j 
K.in;:' of the East Saxons, in 
Glfi. 'I'he spot of g. fluid on ' 
which it was built was then a i 
.small island surrounded by the ' 
river Thnmo.s. It was after- i 
wnrd.s enlarged and rebuilt by ! 
Euw'auo the Confessor, ! 
Hknky III., Henrv VJI., unil| 
Sir CbiKisTuiMiKit Wren. ' 
18G 


TIknrv VIII. took po.ssc.ssion 
of a large portion of its revenue, 
converted the Abbev into a 

ft 

cathedral, and formed West- 
iiiiiister into a city. 

“ Hut let us enter,’ sniil my 
friend, amt .iccordiiigly we found 
ourselves in the jairt called 
Pofls' Cunter. I fere we waited 
until two or three more, visitors 
arrived to make up a Jiarty^ 
ainl w'c were then cimducteii 
round the building by a verger, 
(hir giiiile pointed out to us 
the moiiiimeuts of the famoii.s 
Aiiiii.so\; of the actor (rAU- 
ku'K; oflhemusician IIanoei.; 
of the poets (lor.o.sMi i'll, 
(Jay, Tiiom.sov, Siiakkspkue, 
SorniEY, (la VI, Si'k.nskk, 
.Mii.ton, CAMi*m:i.i., Dkvuen, 
and others. 

From the. Foets’ Corner we 
]ia.s.sed into the chajiel of Sf. 

the chapel of iSt. 
yif/in/tts, and the mo.st imigni- 
ticeiit chapel of llronj Vlf. 
'I'liis ])l.ice, like the whole 
of the building, it i.s ii.selcss 
to attempt to describe; it has 
been called the wonder of the 
world; ami there is nut. 
perhap.s, a nobler sfiecimen of 
architecture. King llenrvlived 
to see the building nearly com¬ 
pleted, and w'us buried in the 
sumptuous tomli which he had 
prepared for his reinniii.s. 'I’he 
chapel not only eontaiiis 
Ilenry’.s own tomb, but that of 
his grandson, Eilward VI. 
'I'here are there, al.so, the mo¬ 
numents of the murdered 
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priiircs, Kilwanl V. and his nearly 800 years oM. >>'<’ar 
lirother, whose rtMiiaiiis were, the Clinpler House the AI- 
yoii may rcmeiniter, jlixeoverefl iiionrv li>riiicrly stood, in wliieli 
in the Tower. In aiiotlier part plaoe the lirst hook was ])ritited 
is what is called ‘'Hie Koynl in Kntfland hy WLiliamCuxtoii, 
Vault,’ which contains the re- A.i>. 1474. 

mains of ('harles II., William “In the nei^hhonrhond of 
Ilf. and Marv, and CJncen Westminster Ahhev we found 


Anne. In another part arc 
remains of Ivin«t (fcorjie II. 
and Qiiccn Caroline, the father 
of (hsorjre III., and the Duke 
of ('iimherlund, famous for his 
victory at Cnlloileii, in 174.’). 

“The next chapel is that of 
St. l*Ari., which contains the 
colossal statue, of Mr. .lames 
Watt, erected at the cost of 
.£G.000. 

*• The chapel of Khwakd 
T ill-: CoM-'ESsoii is, perhajis, 
the most inicirsfint/ «>f all. 
Around the ma<;nificcnt maiiso- 
lenm of the (!onfi*sstn* arc the 
tomhs of ICdwaim) J., IlKNitv 
III., Kr.KVNoa. IIknky 

V., QiJEEy Piiii.iri'A, EnwAiti) 
HI, and liioiiA^tn fl. 

“ After lin;;erin>; over these 
toinhs we jirocccdcd to tlie 
chapels of St. Kiiasaiis, and 
of St. .Ioiix tiik lUcTisr. 
Wc also visited the NoiniiKU.v 
'J’liANSEi'T, w’hcre we saw the 
nioiiinnciits of the Ivvitr. uf 
C lI \TIIAM, Silt ls\AC XkWToV, 
and of the most celeiirated 
imi.sicians. 

“ Leavinfi the Ahhey we in¬ 
spected thcCi-oisTEus. ami the 
(hiAi'TKit Ilot’SK, where the 
House of Coinmons held their 
parliaimcnts until the rei;;n of 
KiiWAitn VL In this ]ilace the 
pnhlie records are now ile- 
posited; amoni;st them is the 
original Jjotmsiht^ JJuuk\ now 


many other interesting places. 
'Hie principal were Westmin- 
sTKit Si'iKtoi., renowned for its 
! antifpiity and learning, fi>r it 
' was fonndetl at the close of the 
. llth c‘(‘ntnry, ami it nnml)cred 
among its piipiK. Drvdeii, Wren, 

. Locke, and Sontliey.^ 

Westminstek li\i.T. is ano- 
; ther aiicicnt and famous place; 

; it is the. centiv of the “snpe- 
] ri<n‘" law courts. It was origi- 
; nally a palace, Iniilt hy William j 
I liiiftfs, and altered hv Kichard 
I II. The Hall is said'to lie. the 
largc.st, nnsnpporteil hy piilar.s, 
in the norhl, heing JtMl feet 
long, (iS feet broad, and '.Ml 
j f«*ct high. Within th(‘se. walls 
King ('liarles I. and many 
tiohlcs were tried amlcondcnincil 
to death; and uiiliin these j 
walls, .dso, many a coronation j 
haminet and merry feast have | 
hemi held. J 

“On the other side of flic j 
river, opposite Westminster i 
Abbey, is Lamiietii I*kla<’E, ■ 
which, for more than fb'iO years | 
h;i.s been tlic residence of the 
Archbisho])s of Caiitcrbary. | 
“Tliis was the last of the 
ancient hnililiiigs whicli wc saw 
on the third day; therefore, 
dear children, i iiavu onlv to 

r m 

add that 

“ I remain, 

“Your affectionate friend, 

“Henuy Young.” 
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fjesson 17 . 

THK DIFFERENT IN- 
FLECTIONS FOR NUM¬ 
BERS. 

1\ To-dav %ve will t:ilk of 
the difl'crcMit ways of furiuiii}' 
the nuniimr of nouns. 

Hei'c are some noiins in the 
sin^Tiilar lAimbur; give me their 
]iliirals. 

Dog, box, coach, chair, lady, 
wile. 

Ox, child. 

Woman, goose, foot, tooth. 

Sheep, deer. 

ir. In the liivit instances the 
plurals are made just by adding 
s to the singular—in some you 
add cs; these are the most 
coinnioii ways, I think. 

P. They are. You have not 
noticed that in the word lady 
the t/ IS changed into t; thus 
instead of lady-cs w'e have 
ladi-cs. The. sumo change is 
made in all nouns ending in y 
unless the ;/ has another vowel 
before it. Thus, dnmlif, dundien; 

/<ucy, Jjiivifs ; daisi/j duisirg; 

jUm. But in the follow¬ 
ing words the y is not clianged, 
—key, keys ; toy, to> s; hoy, 
boys; day, days. V'hy is the 
y not changed? 

IF. Because in each word 
there is another vowel before it. 

P. Here arc some more 
nouns which undergo a change. 
Thus, lofi/, lonoes; ctdfy calves ; 
wije^ u'ives. 

isa 


Jon. In these nouns the/' is 
changed into v when they are 
made plural. 

I\ 'L’nie ; but we cannot say 
this of all nouns ending in /'or 
fe; the plural ofdwarf is dwarfs; 
of hooi^ hoofs; of safe, safes; 
and so on. The nouns ending 
ill J)' also make their plurals 
without change—as,iiiutr, mulls; 
stiilf, Stull's, &e. I think that 
with a little consiilcration vou 

m 

may now make the lirst rule on 
the Number of nouns. 

L. I will make it— 

Itr i.K 1. Tlic iiKist coTninoT) way 
of loi'iiiitur Ilia plural is io add- s 
to the sinijnlar. 

'I'iicra arc, luiwuver, exceptains- 
(a.) Niiuiis ending in y with a eiin- 
sdiiiiiit iKifore it, eluingn the y into 
ie —ns, lady, lailies; but those end¬ 
ing in y with a vowel bdbi'e it, 
ilu not cliange—as key, keys. 

(b.) iSoiiio noiiiiH ending in J'or 
J’c, eliiiTigo the f into v—as, loaf, 
loaves; lile, lives. lint lids is not 
the case with all—such as, hoof, 
Iioufs; btulV, Stulls. 

1\ We will next notice the 
Na-coniinon ways of forming 
the plural. In the words ox, 
child, and hrothers, the plurals 
are oxen., children^ Uredtren. 

ir. I can make th« second 
rule from those examples. 

Rule 3. Tlic plurals of some 
nouns are furuied by adding eit or 
ren. . 

L. But, papa, the word 


#RIDAT. 
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hrotlu'T has two plurals—for I 
call Willie nn«l Ion iny ftrothfrx. 

P. True. The word breflireii 
is the iiiore mifiont plural; 
perhaps it will one day he lost 
altojiether. At one time there 
were many more words form¬ 
ing their plurals in this way; 
the plural of r»n' was roir-vii; 
we have now altered the wonl 
to kine. A;;.iiu, the plural of 
row was sinreit^ whieli is now 
altered to stviue. 

Let us now look at the next 
examples. Wtuiian. piose. foot, 
tooth, auil mouse; tlie jdiirals 
are—women, {teese, feet, teeth, 
ami miee. What d«» you oh- 
ser\ c fif those, jdiirals ? 

L. That in eaeli word the 
vowels arc chunked. 

P. True; and in the words 
mouse and mice the .sis changed 
into V —thus you may make 
tlie third rule. 

TlrLii! 11. Some nnuns form the 
plurals liy chiiiijirin;rtheir vowcla— 
us, MUH, mm ; Jot}f,JVvt. 

W. There arc three other 
nouns Avhich we have not yet 
noticed—deer, sheep, and fish. 

I can make the ride eonccriiin;' 
them without any explanation. 


U It AM V Alt. I 

— i 

Itn.K iifome nouns are the • 
.same in the siiijtular and in the 
])liirnl; thus wo say one Klieep, 
twenty slieep—a lisli, a shoal of 
lisli. 

L. Before we finish, T want 
to iiitruduee .srunc new words. 

P. Jlrin^ them in, then. Let 
us see theiii. 

L. Here they are— ' 

Cattle, ]H‘opIe. alms, tongs, 
ashes, goods, riches. 

Sim, mutton, heef, veal, 
wlicat, iron, music, goodness, 
Kraiice, Constant imiylc. 

Thetirst are, all plural nouns, 
find me their singular. The last 
arc all singular nouns, find me 
their pluval.s. 

tr. 1 cannot do that; so it 
is easy to form the rule for such 
won Is. 

TlUMt T). kSomo words have a 
plural Tiicaning, and cannot 1)0 • 

used in the singular—such us, cat- j 
lie, &c. Others, soiiio of which * 
are projier iiiiiiios, eaniiot he made 
jilurul—Hucli us, the sun, Kruiico, 
itc. 

P. It will he well for you 
to rememher these rules; und 
in order that you may do so, 

I will give you sonic ]>rueticc 
in another parsing cxcrci.se. 


So. 17. PAnsiNO Kxercisr. 

'Change the number of every noun and pronoun, yon meet milh in reading 
the Jbllotriug Kent curat: —) 

The boy and liis mother met :i eoldier on a horte. A lady plrkin;; a 
dnixy, found a beautiful,//,./. My liuaiitifiil haJty is u little Jatry. I will 
buy this toy for my hoy ; it will increase his Joy. His wife buuKhtu a 
loaf, and a calf. I saved thy hfe. Tjook at this mttff. 

The rhild is playing with the or. She is going lu feed the tow. 

Tlie heavy wan trml on my foot ; he also knocked out iiiy tooth. Here 
is a eherp, und a ^ah. Here uiv huiiiu people dnvjiig cattle; they are alraid 
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they will l>« taken by tlio uiilitfiri/. The yenple an> at ttomt. Look at tlie < 
tun. TlieBi* wordb — Jlce, hntterjltj, donkeu, wolf, hoof, enjf, t or, o.r, timth, , 
goote, lotitr, dtrr, tnliiion, l/rtf, are althertlio nami'Hof nmmnU, or of a part I 
of an uiiiraul, or of soiiieihing procured from an animal. I 


P. Wc will conclude with 
another parsing cxcrci.se, on 
wliich you may use the know- 
Icdgc you have acquired. Y('u 
may mention the gender, num¬ 
ber, person, and case of each 
noun and i)roiioun. I will parse 
the lirst sentence for you. Thu.s, 
I thcy the definite article, llorse. 


a common noun, masculine 
der, singular nvmhcr^ third per 
sun, and nominative ease to the 
verb “ ha.s hurt.” Hus /tan, 
a verb. 7b//f, a proper noun. 
mn.<iculinn gender, sing'dar i 
number, third person, and ob¬ 
jective. ca.se, governed by the 
verb “ has hurt.” 


* Xn. 16 . PAR.SIKCI Exbrcisk. 

Tlie nonm [lia« hurt] Tom. Mary, you [have written] your copy badly. 
You [hIiiiII b«* punishcil] if you Bcribble again. 8tlr the Hro with tnc lit<lt! 
poker, or heat it down with tlic longB. Alil olnck! alas! oli di-nrl 1 cannot 
learn my hard lesson, but I will try agiiiii. I,o! 1 know it now. 


TO A CHILD SIX YK.AIlsi OLD. i 

I 

I 

1^1 \ ycnr.s, six Imiqiy years, liuvc lit 
The MiiiiHliine (if thy brow; 

And thfl bright rhi.stcnng liuda of joy 
Arc twining riunid it now. 

Thy guileless heart ilrcmiis not of cures 
Which coining ycar.<4 sliall liriiig; 

Jliit thy iiglit Iiiioyiiiit Imsom 
The world Las yet to wring. 

Yes. there arc thorn.s, young dreamer, 

Among enrih's fnirest llowers ; 

And clouds will .soiiictiines shiidnw o'er 
Jiifu's brightest, sunniest hours. 

Kxpcct not. perfect bliss, while hero, 

'Tirt r twherc to he found; 

Its nccenis fall upon tlic ear 
With an unearthly sound. 

Tlie proudest schemes of human bliss 
Dissolve nml fude in air; 

In licnvon, it luis its dwelling place, 

Ohf seek and find it there. 
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THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

ITAI-Y. 

“]My DEAU Ciiii.i>RKN.— procueiliii^ into Asm I sImJI 

‘*1 am VL*rv tirod — lio]»c to vou a ^eiicml 

very. lVrlia|is 1 am lazy. I skotcli of Eiiri>)te. 
can't say: Imt liero 1 am. in **To lic^in. yon ma\ jrct oat 
CoM^tantinojdu still, and 1 am your iiia]) an<l look once more, 
not inclined to ^o away. 'I'lie at tlie Mediterranean Sea. Vou 
countess has }!oiie, and also the may see tliat Europe lias three 
dragoman of the amhassador. ]>eninsnlas, Inch stretch soiith- 
J never see him tiow, nor any- ward into that sea. 'I'lie nioKt 
Iiodv else that I know; Imt 1 eastern contains Ti i:ki:v and > 
am (jnite content with seeiii;' Gkekck, wiiieh we ha\e lately I 
the siin, and the Ros)diorn.», heen talkin;' ahont. * 'I'h.it on 
and the p;Iitterin^ city. Dirty the west is ofasi|narish sha]>e; 
as the city is. I like some ])arts of i it contains twi> conntrie.s. of 
it very much, and 1 shall d.iw die which yon have also lieanl. a ix.. 

, about a little lon;;er, ]iartly for Spain and l*iinii:oAi.. 'I'he.re i 
j pleasure, and ])artly from tie- i is also another peninsula he- 
j cessity, for I have some hnsi-tween these two; it is lon^ and 
ness to attend to which ^^ill ! narrow; at the sonthern end 
detain me at least another I a lar^e jiiece has hceii hroken 
iiKiiith ; hy the end of that i ofl’ l*y the. sea, forming an 
time 1 shall he almost a Turk, i island called Sicii.v. 'Fhe 
Jlow will ymi like it if 1 should j jieninsiila it.self is in the shape 
forget my own language, and ! of aM’iiat is its name? I 
write to you in Turkish eha-1 “‘Italy,’ y<m say, ‘of | 
racters? conive.’ j 

“Rat 1 have heen thinking' “'riieii yon arc <|iiite right; J 
of 11 good plan, ami I mean and we will talk of Italy n(‘.\t. ! 
to jiroceed with it at once, | In order to mark its position i 
hefore my English is all gone, i more exactly, let ns see how 
Your papa wishes uni to learn , it is hounded. On the north is > 
the (iffiff/tijJii/u/'Ki’iUiVii from a famous natural hOundary; a 
my letters. Now, you have | well-known range of mountains 
onlv heard from me of the which forms a huge crescent, 
places 1 have visited, viz., For-, This range, called the Alps, 
tugnl, Spain, Malta, Greece, , contains the highest moiintain.« 
and 'rnrkey. Suppose, there- in Europe. They pnitei-t Italy _ 
fore, that T w’ritc you some ' from the mile attacks of the ' 
letters on the I.argc* countries freezing north w'ind, ami they ; 
which I have not seen, such as also arc some jn'otei-lion firnn | 
Russia, '"..•rmnny, France, &e. the rude attacks of the more 
I will make a short account of hardy northern nations; hut i 
each country. Thus, hefore! such a jirotectiun now, when j 
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men cun cros-s almost any place,, mate of u country yon may 
is not of niiich value. often tell wliut kimi of soil 

** Look iiiul see liow Italy is and prodnetions it has. Could 
bounded on the cast. yon but look nt the sunny 

I “Hy the AnuiATicSKAyWhich plains of Italy, you would tiiit 
- is soinetinies called * the Gulf wonder that men call it * The. 
of Venice.’ 1’he western and I (inrtlen of Kurope? '4'he 
soiilhern boiindurics arc also ■ golden oraiiftcs, the citrons and 

lemons, the purple {trapes, the 
olives,and theinulbcrries; iields 
of rice, :nai/.c. and even the 
If Italy wore ini>ved up near' su{tar-c.ane {;row there. The 
Iceland, you know that it hcaiitifiil pii[)ynis, the majtiii- 
woiild be decidedly cold; or iicent date-palm, ami the aloe, 
if it wci'e ]>laced by the side are round in tlie purrs near 
of ('Icylon instead, you would j Sicily. 'I'liere are also forests 
c.\])cct th^ cliinale to be very i of chestnut trees. On the 
dillcrent. You observe that ! niiilberry trees silk-wi>ruis are 
Italy is near to Africii, which | reared. On the nionntnins 

is a very warm place, and j the wild goats and chamois 

when the hot winils of Africa , are seen; and around the shores 

blow iiortlnvanl they warm j are foiiinl the ju'etty little iiuii- 

Ituly. The wiml, yon can tdiis with its .sails, ami many 
see, must cross the Meililer- other shell-li''h. 
rancan Sea before it reac'lies *• You will llnd it very 
Italy; and in doing so the easy to reniciiiber the ]>osition, 
water over which it passes cools (‘liniate, soil, and productions 
it slightly. Thus the air in Italy of Italv. You must have no- 
is often Mmlmy,’ when in other ticed that they are almost the. 
parts of Kiirope it is cold. You same us those of Greece.. With 
may rciiicnibor that the climate this knowleilge w'c may easily 
of Greece is similar; so also i.s discover what is the commerce 
that of {Spain. The South of of the country, and perhaps 
France., too, has the same ad- something of the people’s cha- 
vantnges. In Italy, however, racter, w hieh we will try to do , 
sometimes there tire burning next week. i 

'and pestilential winds, and parts Believe mo, dear children, 
arc very iiiilieiiltliy. ** Your atfectiomite friend, ! 

*• When you know the cli* j “ I’ncle IIiciiabu.” ' 


WiiKNB’En you B]>cak of tho^e who nro away, 
Sup])08e them listeniiijr to nil you say; 

Ami ifyouonnnot well with truth I'omiiirml, 
By silence prove your.»olf to be their friend; 
Nor, for the sake of sfnrting sonictliing new, 
Buy what you would nut should be snid of you. 

CIL.ini.UTTK TOa.NO. 


> all sea. 

“ 'Fhc ])osition of a country 
1ms iinic.]i to do with its climate. 
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INJ>UST1{Y. 

ANOT11F.R MAN \\'110 INVENTED A LOOM. 


W. T/OOK, Liirv! Pupa has 
l)oii;;1it tlii'L'O Looks.* AVIiat 
arc. von p;oing to do to-du^, 
papa? 

P. I am fToinf; to rend to 
you, and 1 am goiiip; to talk to 
you, aLoiit .Taequard. 

Ton. ^Vllo, papa ? 

P. JosKIMI .Jacquako. Look 
in the L'ataloKiic of the (ireat 
Kxhihition, and you will see in 
several i)laees the words ** Jac¬ 
quard /jOOUl.** 

IP. To be sure! I remember 
noticing a Jneqiianl loom. 

P. And next time yonr 
mamma puts on her best silk 
dress, notice bow beautiful 
it is. Then say to yourself, 
“Thanks to the Jacquard 
loom.” 

Ion. So I will; but T suppose, 
papa, we are going to licar 
about Mister Jacquard; then 
we shall know what to think 
and say about him. 

P. Yes. You may begin by 
saying Monsieur Jacquard in¬ 
stead of “ Mister,” for he was 
a Frenchman. At least, at the 
time when our tale begins he 
was a French boy. Listen— 


* Cliamhers’s Miscellany of 
Tracts, Penny Magniinc, and Ca¬ 
talogue of the Great Exhibition. 


STOUT OF .1.icgrARD.t * 

“ In theyoar 179r», in an tipper 
room of a wrclihed lii)ii.«.c in 
one of the hack streci.s of 
Lyons, four personS wen* en¬ 
gaged weaving the gold and 
.silver tissue for nhich (hat t<»wn 
is so celebrated. The sun ca.Nt 
a feeble light through the win- 
dons, owing to the nnniherless 
patches of paper which stqiplied 
the place ut glass. A painful 
silence reigned in the small 
n])artniciit; no sound was h(‘ard 
but that of the moving shuttle 
andconls. In front of tlic loom, 
on a high beiieh, sat a inaii of 
ahoiit forty ycar.s of age, work¬ 
ing his feet to the right and left, 
on the treadles of the ill-coii- 
structed machine. A pale 
young woman and two young 
girls a.ssisted him. 

“At the time of which we 
speak, fearful were the sutfer- 
iiigs of those who worked at 
this employment. It w’as pain¬ 
ful to gee the contrast of the rich 
stufTs, thus side by side with 
the wretched clothing of those 
miserable beings. Their kiiuw- 


t The following description is 
taken, with eonaidcrnblo idtern- 
tinna, fr(>in one of Cborabcrs’s 
Miscelluny of Tracts. 
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lcd;;e of the f!o1d, silver, and 
silks, alas! only consisted in 
tiie lahotir which the elcf^ant 
puttcni.H (Mitailed! Loud were 
the coinplaints of the camtSy or 
weavers, as to the smallness of 
their wa;^!S. 

Antoinette, do you know 
where Joseph has gone to?' 
asked tlic man, whose name was 
Jaccpiard, in a voice which 
spoke of futijtiic. 

‘“lie went to the shopkeeper 
for some silk,’ replied his wife. 

** * It is a long time since he 
went outi^ 

“ * Hardly two hours; still he 
is invarialily oldigcd to wait. 
But, Mario, yon appear to he 
in ]>nin,* adiied she, addressing 
one of tlie young girls. 

“*It is iiotliing, mother,' 
replied the girl; *it will soon 
be time for sleep; then we can 
forgot our fatigue.' 

“‘Yes, to recommence again 
to-nKirrow,' said the man. 

“‘Wlint would you wish, 
Charles?’ asked his wife. *ls 
not tliis season better than the 
lust, when I have often seen 
you draw the belt tighter 
around your body, the more 
easily to support the pangs of 
hanger wliieh exhausted your 
stiHiiigi h ? Though the work at 
present is hard, yet we have, 
thank God, enough to cat. 
Ciicer up, iny children! if the 
dinner has been meagre, we 
have at least a good Si pper of 
boiled clutatniits and lani, and 
as miieli bread as vou wish to 
eat, my little ones.' 

“ A slight expression of an¬ 
guish, uttered by the youngest 
and most wi’ctched-luokiiig of 
the girls, attracted tlic attention 
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of the woman, who asked if she j 
was ill. { 

“‘No, aunt,' slowly replied , 
the child, whose look sadly be¬ 
lied her wonls. 

“ ‘ Would you wish to change 
with me, cousin?’ aske<l Marie: 
‘my work seems cosier than 
yours.' 

*• ‘No; I am very well here,* 
feebly answered Josephine, her 
dim and sunken eyes, and her 
pallid countenance, expressing 
weariness and siifTering. 

“ Anotlier interval of silence 
ensued—a rcfKise for the lips, 
but not for the body. 

“‘The wife of Jaiibcrt the 
caniit died yesterday. Were 
yon aware of it, wife ?^ resumed 
the weaver. 

“ ‘ Heaven protect ns! No. 
Of wliat did she die?' asked 
Antoinette. 

“ ‘ Of what did our daughter 
die last year? Of wliat do all 
the caiiiits die before their time? 
Wliat but of misery and ex¬ 
haustion ! Jjook at these chil¬ 
dren, wife!' continued he, 
looking towanis the young girls. 

“ ‘ Ay, wife, it is easy to see,’ 
he said, pointing to Josephine, 
‘that she will soon follow her 
poor mother to the grave. 
Have you not perceived how 
cramped and deformed her 
limbs arc? Even rest and 
quiet at night do not restore 
their shape ’ 

“ ‘Josephine lias been always 
weak and sickly,’ replied An¬ 
toinette, as if seeking to delude 
even herself. ‘When this piece 
is liiiished, I shall make her rest 
for some days, and she will be 
licttcr after it. Witli Marie it 
is diflercut; her paleness only 
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arises from confinement in this 
close and ill-aircd room; a little 
out'door exercise will restore 
her good looks.* 

“ * Alas,’ answered the weaver, 
withoutccasinghis employment, 
*wc shall not be able to pre¬ 
serve her any more than we 
could her sister: she will die, 
and her brother also, my dear 
little Joseph, and we shall have 
no one left to close our eyes, 
my poor wife I* 

“*God is ^od, Charles!’ 
answered Antoinette, as if to 
raise her husband’s courage. 
* Ue will not leave us childless. 
Do you feel unwell, Marie?’ 
Boid she to her daughter. 

'*‘No, mother; only a little 
fatigued,’ replied the young 
girl. *lt is Josephine who is 
ill.’ 

** At this moment their con¬ 
versation was interrupted by 
the entrance of Joseph, the son 
of Jacquard, a tall, delicate lad 
of thirteen years of age. Like 
most children of the canuts, he 
had a subdued and sod expres¬ 
sion of countenance. When at 
rest, it spoke of nothing re¬ 
markable, yet when his pale 
features were lit up by some 
sudden emotion, it changed his 
entire appearance. The truth 
is, Joseph was no ordinaiy boy. 
Qod had given him good natural 
faculties, which he had culti¬ 
vated by reflection. Joseph 
was always thinking on some 
useful subject or other; but he 
was silent and modest, thus his 
own family did not know the 
extent of his thoughts. 

** * Where have you remained 
such a length of time?' asked 
the weaver of his son. 


1 "(Xfirst of all, here is the 
I silk,’ replied Joseph, handing a 
bundle to his mother; ‘ and 
now I’ll tell you what detained 
me, father. In returning from 
the shop of M. Guillaume, I 
met Tonissant, the son of 
Fran 9 ois the caiiiit. When 1 
saw him erving, 1 inquired the 
reason. **hfy mother,” replied 
he, **hns broken the loom; 
father is from home, and I have 
been with Martel the joiner to 
try and get him to repair it, 
but he is so busy that he cannot 
come: the piece inpst remain 
unfinished; and when invfather 
returns to-night, he will be very 
angry about it. Oh, dear! what 
shall I do?” 'riicti, father, 
finding, from what he told me, 
that the loom was not miicli 
injured, I went home with him, 
and mended it, so that his 
mother is now at work again.* 

“‘You! all alone?’ asked 
the weaver, surprised. 

“‘It did not require to be 
very dover, father, to do so. 
What a pity that the looms are 
so badly constructed!’ 

“‘You think sol’ said his 
father ironically. ‘I should 
like to know what you see so 
bad about our looms? ’ 

“‘Every portion of them, 
father,’ replied the boy with j 
animation. ‘Must it not be 
ill-constructed when it requires ; 
so much exertion to put it in ' 
motion? Is it not a machine j 
which actually kills the w'ork- ; 
men? Du I not see yourself 
covered with perspiration? ^ 
Look at Marie, who has lost ^ 
her rosy and healthful appear¬ 
ance; observe Josephine-’ 

fhe little canut ceased speak- 
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ing; lie could not find words to 
express liis feelings nt the decay 
of the poor little girl. 

It is a horriiiie machine! ’ 
added he a moment after. 

“ ‘ ff you have no objection/ 
ho continued, *1 shall take 
Josephine's place fur a while, 
father. See, her hands can 
scarcely ply the cords. Come, 
Josephine, what is the matter 
)vith you?’ added he, as the 
poor child ran towards him, 
and was caught in liis arms. 

“‘Nothing!’ replied the 
young girl in a feeble voice, 
endeavouVing at the same time 
to retiini to her employment. 
But the exertion hud been too 
much for her, and she leaned on 
the shoulder of the little ennui. 

“ 'Josephine! How pale she 
is! ’ exclaimed Marie, running 
towards her cousin. ' Jose¬ 
phine, why do you not tell us 
when you are suffering? ’ 

“ ‘ Do not weep thus, Marie/ 
said her niotlier, as she held 
some vinegar to the nostrils of 
Josephine; 'this will be no¬ 
thing—nothing, 1 hope.’ But 
the terror depicted in her 
eountenunce showed that she 
had not that hope which she 
wished to inspire in others. 

'"Nothing!’ repeated Marie, 
w'ecping and pressing her cou¬ 
sin’s hands in hers. ' Nothing! 
see how polo she has become, 
and her hands ore damp and 
cold as ice. Josephic'ri Oh, 
mother, she is surely dying!’ 

’ “' Charles, run and seek the 

doctor,’ said Antoinette to her 
husband. *Gu quickly, 1 in- 
treatvou. May God spare her!* 
ejaculated the poor woman in 
an agony of grief. 
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'' (Charles immediately left 
the room without rejilying. 

“ ' Josephine, speak to me! ’ 
exclaimed Marie; ' for pity sake 
speak to me!’ 

“Josephine answered not, 
but remained motionless, sup- I 
ported in the arms of young I 
Jacquard, who gnsed on her in j 
isitd and silent grief. Ger eyes | 
were closed, and a slight breath¬ 
ing alone tt.ld that she existed. 
Not a word was spoken by any 
of the unhiippy family os the 
step of the weaver was heard 
on the staircase. Sobs alone 
betrayed their sorrow, as they 
looked on the deathlike features 
of the young girl. The breath¬ 
ing of Josepliiiie had become 
every moment less pcrcejitible, 
and it ceased altogether, as the 
doctor entered the room. 

'"Is there, then, no hope?’ 
asked Charles, as the doctor, 
after examining the dying girl’s 
pulse, sadly shook his head. 

" ‘ You have sent for mo too 
late, my friend,’ nqdied the 
physician, letting full the arm 
of Joscpiiinc. 

“As he left the apartment, 
how difficult w*as it for the 
members of this sad family to 
bring the reality home to their 
minds! And yet the truth was 
there, tcrrilile and striking— 
the poor little creature was no 
more! 

“A burst of sobbing suc¬ 
ceeded. But stern necessity 
forbade any show of gnef; the 
eyes of each wore dried; and 
silently removing the body of 
the dead child into a corner of 
the room, and covering it with a 
wretched counterpane, the fa¬ 
mily resumed their employment. 
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“ Joseph, as if it had baeu a 
matter of course, seated himself 
in the place which had been 
occupied a few minutes before 
by his cousin, erouchinf; him¬ 
self up in tlic same painful and 
forced attitude tliRt had caused 
her death.*’ 

Ion. That is a very dreadful 
scene, papal Such troubles 
w'crc enough to drive Joseph 
Jacquard to invent a machine. 
1 have read in my Latin De¬ 
lectus, “ Necessity is the mother 
of invention” and now 1 don’t j 
wonder at it. ' 


P. Such a dreadful necessity 
os that ought to be stopped by 
some invention, or in some other 
way. Ah! we little know how 
industrions people suifer! But, 
Ion, Josephine’s was an honour¬ 
able dcatii. Perhaps it is even 
better to suffer so—to w'ork 
hard and die, than to live and 
be lazy. 

Who w’oiild dare to do that^ 
Jon. To do what, papa? , 

P. To live and not vse the 
time God gives him—to waste 
it; in a word, to be ItKy. 

(^Continued at p. 2()9.) 


TUB SONG OF THB FROSTED WINDOW-PANES. 


Look, how beautiful are we! 

Fasliioncd in a night, 

Never human eye did see 
More enchanting sight. 
Floral slinpes yo here discern. 
Boughs that intertwine. 
Graceful us the feathery fern, 
Or the tcndrillcd vino. 

Look, how beautiful aro w«! 

As the Bunbeaiiis full 
On our leafy mimicry, 
Glorifying all. 

Never jewels rich and rare, 
Gems that gleam and shine. 
With our beauty may compare, 
Frost-work erystolline! 

Truly, beautiful are ye, 

Frosted window-panes! 
Bright your glory as can be 
While it here remains; 

But, like many lovely things 
That we see on earth. 

Ye have quick evanishings— 
Death soon follows birth. 


H. 0. ADAMS. 
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Chapter II. 

TUB PARTS OF A PLANT—TUB BAP. 


L. If you please, papa, I want 
to show you something before 
wo begin our lesson. Will 
you just look at these leaves, 
and see how pretty they are ? 
We have pick^ them from the 
garden and the greenhouse, and 
have written all their names. 


P. They are very pretty; and 
1 see that they are all simple 
leaves. It will be a good exer¬ 
cise for you to find suitable 
names for their different shapes. 
After we have finished to-day's 
lesson, you ni.iv look back at 
the little drawing of the forms 


SIMPLE leaves. 
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I oflcavc8(pa(;el5l). You may something more than water: for 
I then compare their foriiis with it contains oxygen, hydrogen, 

' those in tlic drawing, and name and carbon—three giises. 

‘ them accordingly. IV. Yes. But where did it 

; get the carbon from ? 

! P. We will talk to-day of a P. It coifected it on its way 
! very important part of the plant. up through the sop-vcsscIs. ^ In 
You have heard of the roots these little vessels the sap fiinls 
I which ro/ZIr’C/the sap, of the stem matter which has been storial 
I which coMVfifs tli^ sup, of the up from the previous year: it 
! leaves which digest the sap,— dissolves this, and canics it up 
j to-day let us talk of the Sap with it. , { 

' itself. IK. But what is the gopd of 

I Wc have already had the doing that, papa? 
principal part of its histor}'. P. Iain not sure. I told you 
Doyoii remember any thing that that plants not oiily^xhale the 
1 have said of it ? w'utcr of their suj), but they 

I Ves, papa; yon said that { breathe. You hare often heard I 

when the sap ascends to the of tlic carbon which makes the 
I leaves it is little better than blood in our veins so Idack ? 
water, but that when it descends Jon. Yes; it is the wu.’sre from 
it is very thick. our bodies. 

P. It is then not only of dif- P. And you know how the 
ferent substance, butit possesses oxygen from the air mixes with 
different qualities. that carbon and carries it off in 

In some foreign trees, for in- the form of brcutli? 
stance, tlie rising sap is quite IV. Yes; we have heard of 
harinless,—it is often drawn off, that a great many times, 
and it makes a refreshing drink; P. Exactly in the same w'ay 
but when the sap of the same j the carbon of jdunts is col- 
trcc descends, it has most acrid ; Icctcd ; it unites with the 
and poisuiions propcrti(;s, so i oxygen of the .sup, mid forms 
that yon could nut bear it w'ithiu carbonic aidd, wliicli is breathed 
your mouth. out through the leaves. I 

Ion. And do the leaves cause think, therefore, that the mat- 
all that change in the sap, papa ? ter wliich the rising sap finds in | 
P. Yes. Think how curious the sap-vessels, is the car- ; 
it is that this great change bon that forms the'‘breatir’of 
should be made by the addition the plant; but lam not sure of ! 
of gases from the air! Water this. I 

is composed of.two gases— oxg- Jon. We will suppose it to be ! 
gen and hgdt'ogen. Canyon re- true; then we shall have beard , 
member that? * oithree changes made with the 

Ion. 1 can; we have heard sap when it reaches the leaves, 
those names so often—oxygen 1st, It carries off the waste 

and hydrogen. carbon, and forms breath. 

P. But when the rising sap , 2nd, It exhales a great qiian- 
has reached the leaves, it is j tity of its water through its 
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sCoinata, wliich arc kept open 
by tlic 

3r<l, U absorbs carbon from 
! the carbonic acid in the air; 
tiius its qualities arc changed, 
and it becomes thicker. 

I 

P. All this you have learned 
before. Let us now see what 
j liecumcs of the sap thus thick- 
'' cniMl and prepared. 

I >Vc may say, 4thly, Tt dc- 
scend; through a set of vessels 
i which arc in the under side of 
i the leaf, through the petiole, 
and down t|^ie branches. 

As I have told you, it passes 
down between the sap-wood and 
the inside layer of hark. It is 
now in a most interesting state, 
and is called cambium. 

lua. Why is it interesting? 

P. Because it is the substance 
from which the new parts of the 
plant arc formed. It forms, as I 
have told yo n, new flowers, seeds, 
and huds; some of it forms the 
new layer of sap-wood, and the 
new layer of bark. 

IK 1 should like to see some 
cambium. 

P. Yon may easily do so by 
cutting the stem of a plant 
when the cambium is descend¬ 
ing. You will fliid that it is a 
sticky siilKstancc like albumen^ 
which yon have often seen. 

Ion. Yes; the white of an 
egg is albniiien. 

P. And you know that the 
JUtrin in the blood of anim Is is 
mode from uUmnien. See how 
the cambium is like it. If yon 
draw some olF from the stem and 
let it settle, it will arrange itself 
in a tissue just as fibrin does. 

IK Ami you said fibrin is the 
liquid lUali of animals, papa. 
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P, True; so cambium may be I 
called the liquid icorid of the plant. ' 
IK You said also, papa, that | 
fibrin is formed from albumen ; ] 
what is cambium formed from ? j 
P. Cambium consists almost ' 
entirely of two substances, gum' ' 
and sugar. These two sub- I 
stances are the basis (or foiinda- ; 
tion^ of a tree’s wood, just as j 
albumen is the basis of an ani- j 
mal’s flesh. 

L. Which is the better foun- ; 
dation, papa? j 

P. Albumen is; and if yon ■ 
like to remember the liurrl | 
names of some gases, T will j 
show you why. You will then 
sec the great difference between 
animal and vegetable substance. 

Gum and sugar coiKsist of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 

But ALBUMEN cousls^ of car- 
bon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitroffen; and without this gas, 
nitrogen, animal life cannot be 
sustained. Now you may see | 
why you could not live on the I 
wooil of trees. j 

L. Yes; because it is formed j 
of gum and sugar (or catnhium\ 
and has not any nitrogen in it. 
Blit some parts of vegetables ■ 
contain nitrogen. i 

P, Ye8->tho seeds of the j 
corn-plants, peas, beans, &c., > 
and there is a little in the 
tubers of the potato and others. 

I think that you now under- j 
stand the principal offices of the \ 
thickened sap which has been 1 
digested in the leaves. I 

IK It is very wonderful to I 
think of, papa. Itconsistsprinci- j 
]inllyofgumand8ugar,andyetit ' 
is fonm^ into so many different 
kinds of flowers, fruits, and buds! 
P. You would wonder much 
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more if 1 had time to tell you of 
peculiar substances, or “se¬ 
cretions,” as they are called, 
which are formed firom this sap. 
The substance iii the seeds of 
the corn-plants which contains 
nitrogen, is called gluten ; the 
similar substance in the legu¬ 
minous plants is called kgunwn. 
From other seeds vre get oile, 
snch as cocoa-ni^ olive, rn]>c, 
and linseed oil. From the 
FLOWEns of plants we get “ vo¬ 
latile” oils, containing beautiful 
odours, such as oil of rose, oil 
of lavender, jessamine, alnionds, 
and cloves. Besides these, we 
get dges and colouring substances 
Ax>m the wood, medicines from 
the BAHK, and resins and gums 
in great variety. 1 will just 
mention a few of the substances 
into which this sap is changed. 
It forms turpentine, resin, tar, 
India-rubber, gntta pcrclia, 
mastic, gamboge, gum-arabic, 
gum-tragacanth, vegetable wax, 
and tallow; vegetable milk, 
camphor, opium; the dyes, saf¬ 
fron, turmeric, indigo, nia<ldcr, 
logwood, archil, annatto (for 
colouring cheese), nut-gall (the 
acid of which is nsed to make 
black ink), citric acid, oxalic 
acid, and many more things 
besides. You mav truly won¬ 
der when you think of the 
changes which God makes with 
the gases which the trees gather 
nom the air and earth! 

I W. And it seems wonderful 
j when you think that the gases 
i which form the vegetables were 
; once part of some animal. I 
i shall become a vegetable one 
• day—ril be a cabbage! I 
! mean “my body” when it de- 
I cays, and is dissolved again into 


gases, they may become part of 
a cabbage. 

Ion. Or it may become part 
of the sap of a tree, and may 
form some vegetable oil. 8o 
you may one day be burning in 
a lamp, and may give light for 
your descendants to read by. 

W. Ah! and the vegetable 
substances wc use nmv may 
have formed part of sumo man 
or animal, l^apa’s pocket* 
handkerchief mav have been 
part of William the Conqueror! 
Yon said that sap forms dye, 
and the haiidkcrchi^‘ is dyed 
yellow with saffron. 

P. That may all be true; but 
one of the great lessons to be 
teamed is, that God keeps order 
in His kingflom of nature by 
these changes. This lesson you 
will learn more fully soon. 

Memory Lesson 4. TTJE 

Parts of a plant— 

THE SAP. 

1. The Sap is the fluid part ofl 
the plants similar to die fluid in 
animals called blood. 

2. It is absorbed from the earth 

by the spongioles at the ends of tAe 
rootlets^ and is then little else than 
watti . It is formed into perfect j 
sap by the leaves. \ 

3. The thickened snp^ which 

descends the tree, amsists princir i 
p<dly of gum and sugar, formed I 
from the carbon inhaled by die 
leaves. The thick sap which , 
forms the new wood is called | 
“ cambium.” | 

4. The functions of the sap tore , 

to repair the waste in the plant, 

and to form new parts so that it . 

way grow; being similar to the 

functions of blood. | 

\ 
1 
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THE ENGLISH TEAVELLEK. 


LONDON —TUB ANCIBNT 

**Mr DKAR ClllLDBJSN) 

**' Arc there nny more iiiicicnt 
buildings ? ' 1 usked my iriend, 
as we walked homeward fVom 
Westminster to the City. 

! “ ‘ Yes, here is one. This old 

gateway, and a vciy incon¬ 
venient place it is. You see 
that it divides the Strand and 
Fleet Street. Now look at the 
stream of ^omnibuses and other 
vehicles, and see how they have 
to wait until they can get 
through the narrow gateway.' 

** * Hut it is a fine old stone 
building,’ 1 said. 

“‘So it is; yet it is an ol>- 
structiuQ, fur all that. It is onl^' 
allowed to remain because it is 
so ancient, and is a great 
favourite. It is one of the City 
bniinduries, hut it is not of 
much use on that account. The 
gates are only shut on great 
I oexiosions, when the Queen 
I visits the City. Then, os Her 
; liiajeBty rides from Westminster 
I up to the (hty in her line state- 
! coach, the state-conch, and 
, horses, and guards, and all the 
' other coaches in the fine pro- 
' cession have to stop. The 
Queen then has to knock at tlic 
gates, and to nsk the Lord 
Mayor to let her in. Then the 
Loi^ Mayor is very g .icious. 
Ho opens his gates, and allows 
Her Majesty to enter.’ 

“ * What is the good of doing 
that?’ 1 asked. 

“‘Oh, never mind! You 
must not always ask that ques¬ 
tion. 1 suppose you know that 
902 
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this gateway is called Templb 
Rail It was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and was 
built in 1672, after the great 
tire of London.’ 

“We went through Temple 
Bar, and my fnciid pointed out 
a narrow turning in Fleet 
Street, which led to ‘ the Tem¬ 
ple.* The Temple is one of 
the /niu (tf Courts which abound 
in this neighbourhood. These 
inns of court are the head¬ 
quarters of the lawyers and 
young law students. Eonnd 
about Fleet Sticct and Chan-. 
eery Lane arc the Inner Temple 
and Middle Temple, Sergeants' 
Inn, Clifford's Inn, and Lincoln’s 
Inn. Beyond Chniiccry Lane, 
lire Gray’s Inn and Furnivol’s 
Inn. They are all queer, 
luoiildy-looking old places. 

“ ‘ What wos that fine build¬ 
ing which I peeped into as 
wc enrao down the Strand?’ 

“ ‘ That is another of the 
public buildings. It is called 
^iMBRSET House. It was first 
built as a palace by the Duke 
of Somerset, whilst he whs pro¬ 
tector, in the reign of Edward 
VI. In the year 1780, the old 
building was (uilled down, and 
tlie present one erected. It iS 
now used principally for “ Go¬ 
vernment offices,” such as the 
Admiral^ the office for Stamps 
and TaxeSf &c.’ 

“We passed on, away from 
Temple Bar, down Fleet Street, 
on into Cbcapsidc. On our 
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wajr thither we stopped to look “ ‘This,* said my friend, ‘ is 
offain at Christ's Hospital, the hull or banqueting-room, 
or the Bbit-coat School^ as it is where the great City feasts are 
commonly called. held. It is 153 feet long, and 

“‘Stop!’saidm^friend,when .53 feet high, and it has space 
nre reached the iron railings, fur 6,000 persons. I dare say 
Here we found a knot of people that mure turtle has iM'cn eaten 
looking through at the boys in this great place than in any 
who were playing in their laige other part of the worhl. fInn- 
playground. I never saw so i dreds, and }>crhaps thousands, 
many hoys together before, and ! of dishes are sometimes served 
as they jumped iind ran about; at one time. The dnzsliiig 
in their long blue petticoats j gold and silver plate on which 
and yellow stockings, they the various ment.s and fruits are 
looked very singular. brought up is worth an immense 

^‘There are about 1,400 chiU sum of money. If iy>ii were to 
dren in this school,' said my come to see a City banquet, it 
friend. ‘ In Henry VTII.’s time might remind you of tho old 
the monastery of Creyfriars liomanN, and their great feasts; 
stood here. You know what but those given in this room by 
was done to the monasteries the Mai ok and CoiiroitATioN 


and religions houses in that 
nioiiareirs reign. This monas¬ 
tery was given by the king to 
the people of London fur the 
use of tho poor. His son, the 
young Edward VI., increased 
the value of the gift by adding 
to its riches, lie signed a 
charter, hy which it became a 
cliarity-Kchool for poor and 
helpless children. From that 
time its riches have increased, 
until its income is about 
£60,000 per annum. 

“‘The younger children do 
not reside m London; but about 
500 arc brought up at Hertford.’ 

“ On reaching Chcapsidc, we 
turned down a small street 
called King Street, and arrived 
at tho Guildhall. 

“A strange old building it 
seemed, with its numerous little 
Gothic windows; but we quickly 

E assed inside into a very large 
all. 


j are perlinps more ningiiiflccnt. 
There were 6,000 ]>eo]>lc at tho 
great feast given to the sove¬ 
reigns of Europe in 1814.' 

“ ‘Those arc splendid win- 
I dow's at cat'll end of the hall,' 
i I said. ‘ Look at those strange 
men in the two fiirtlier corners 
of the room; they look* like 
I giants.' 

I “ ‘ Those,’ said niy friend, 

I * arc the two fuinons eliaroctcrs 
; whom yon so often heard of 
I when you lived in the nursery. 
They* have been tbc subject of 
* many a nursery tale.’ 

“ ‘ Are they the famous Gog 
and Magoo?^ 

“*Ycs; let us go and see 
them. Wc may walk round 
the hall.’ 

“ Then, dear cliildreu, for 
the first time in my life, I went 
i up to Gog and Msgog, and stood 
' close to them. 1 had felt great 
•veneration for them when quite 
; a little boy, but now my awe 
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I quickly vanished, for 1 found 
I that they were made of wood. 
They were only iijtly wooden 
images, covert'd with a great 
quantity of paint. One is said 
to represent an ancient Briton, 
and the other a Saxon. Wc 
soon left them to look at the 
more beautiful statues which 
were placed round the hall. 
There were statues of Lord 
Cpatham, and William 1*itt, 
Nelson, and Alderman Beck- 

PORD. 

“ * Are there any other offi¬ 
ces in the ^ruildhall ? ’ 1 said, 
* besides this great banqueting- 
room.’ 

“ ‘ Yes. ■ There arc several 
courts of law which arc peculiar 
to the City. There is the Lord 
Mayor’s Ct>urt, the Sheriffs’ 
Court, the Chamberlain’s Court, 
and a Court of Petty Session 
where the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen act as magistrates, 
and tiy all who arc taken up 
by the policemen for petty 
offences. There arc cases 
being' tried in some of these 
courts now, but it is not worth 
while to stop and hear them. 
Let us go.' 

“ On leaving the hall, I asked 
my friend, ‘ What is the use of 
the Lord Mayor, and what is 
meant by a “ corporation ” ? ’ 

“ ‘The Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation,* he said, ‘ are the 
“ government ’* o*f the City. 
Every large city has its mayor, 
whose business it is to keep it 
in order while he is in office. 
Most cities have a certain 
amount of property belonging 
to them. This is puMie pro¬ 
perty, and is to be spi at for the 
public good. As the mayor 
204 


and corporation are the govern¬ 
ment, it is their business to use 
this money properly. They 
spend it to make improvements 
in the streets and buildings of 
the city. It is also spent in 
maintaining the police and pri¬ 
sons—in “ entertainments,” &c.' 

“ ‘ Has the City of London 
much public money?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Yes; the houses and lands 
belonging to the City arc a veiy 
large property. The money 
received as rentj and from other 
sources, is more than £160,000 ; 
per annum. This may seem 
to you a large sura to spend 
every year, but part of it is 
also spent in salaries to the 
officers of the Corporation. 
The liord Mayor has £8,000 
for the year that he is in 
office.* 

“ ‘ That,’ I said, ‘ seems to 
be too much.’ 

“ ‘ Not at nil. The Mayor 
generally finds while he is in 
office that his expenses arc 
greater than his income. The 
great IjOrd Mayor’s Show 
must cost agreut deal of mone^; 
and the banquet that follows is, 
perhaps, more expensive still.’ 

“ ‘ It is a curious thing that 
he should spend the public I 
monc^ in that w'ay. You said I 
that It was used for the public 
good* 

“ * And so it is. The public 
are amused, and the amuse¬ 
ment does them good.’ 

“ ‘ But to spend so much 
for the dinner afterwards?’ 

“‘Well! the Corporation 
must be kept up, and that 
cannot be done without din- 
•ners.’ 

“ By this time we had 
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passed ('lienpsidc apiiti, and 
were standiiif; in the Puutirif. 
• There,’ said iiiy friend, * is 
. another of the uneiciit hiiild- 
inps. It was bej;un in the year 
I7.‘i9, and It is u very larjiire 
place. It contains ii grand 
‘’Egyptian Hall,” which has 
- nothing Egyptian about it, a 
' bull-rnoin, a saloon, and other 
splendid apartments.’ 
j “ * What is the building 
I called?’ 

I ‘“It is called the Mansion 
I IIorsK; and you might think 
I it was a very bad jilace, for it 
I cdianges its tenants every \car.’ 
I “ ‘ Wlio is the tenant now? ’ 

I ‘“The Loitii Mayor. It is 
: the resilience of the Muvor 
> during his year of authority; 

when his time is “ up,” he has 
I to move out, and make room 
for his successor.’ 

“ ‘ I understand,’ I said. ‘ I 
think I should like to be Lord 
Mayor. Where must I go to 
I be chosen ? ’ 

j “ ‘ Go where you like,’ said 
my frienil, laugliing, ‘it will 
not imitler iniich. But you 
must first be made an alderinaii. 
1 will tell you how it is all 
! done. The government of 
I London consists of the Lord 
Mayor, two shcrifTs, twenty-five 
j aldermen, two hundred and six 
I conmion-councilmeii, and other 
' oflieers. Each alderman has 
his own part of the City to 
attend to, which is called his 
wnrd; so that there arc twenty- 
six wards, as Atdijnte ward, 
IJis/iojisiftife wnnl, Cripplegate 
ward, &e. Each aldennan is 
also a justice of the jieacc for 
the (Mty, and sits to try the 
prisoners which arc brought 


into the Mansion House 
Court, or Guildhall Court, by 
the pidicemcn.’ 

“ ‘ What must I do,’ I said, 
‘to be made an aldermun? ’ 

*‘ * You must do a great 
many things. You must, I 
believe, become a freeman, and 
a liveryman, and then a eom- 
moii-council-maii. Tiien you 
must wait until the alderman 
in your ward dies; then ypii 
must show the freemen of that 
waid that you are better fitted 
to be an aldennan than any 
one else ; and then—yoii must 
persiiaile them to eK>ct you.’ 

“ ‘ Then, I am afraid 1 shall 
not have time to do all that, 
as I am only going to remain 
in London a week. IVrhaps 
you will trv to be Lord Mayor 
instead, flerc we are at the 
Moni'MKNT. Arc you going up V’ 

“‘No, thank you,’ said my 
friend; ‘I want to gut home to tea. 
This is the last of the ancient 
buildings which we will notice. 
You know' that Sir ('iiitisro- 
I'liLU Wrisn lived at the time of 
the great fire of London; and 
that he rebuilt a great part of 
the City. He also designed this 
iiioniimcnt, which was erected 
in remeiiibrunce, of the sad 
event, at a cost of £15,000. It 
is situated about 202 feet from 
the spot where the fire began, 
and is, therefore, built 202 feet 
high. If you go inside you 
can ascend to the top by a 
black marble staircase, which 
is spiral. On (he summit you 
sec that there is a blazing gilt 
ornament. From the plat¬ 
form w'hich you see around it, 
there is a must splendid view of 
the City.’ 
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** After looking at tlie people 
who were u]) there, and who 
seemed very small indeed, we 
toriicil our faces towards home, 
where I counted up the principal 
andent Au/A/<a^sofLondon. Here 
arc their names. The Tower, 
St. Pai;i/s, Webtuinstbr 
A uEKir, Ciiribt’b Hospital, 


Guilohall, the Mansion- 
iiouBB, and the Monument. 
Think about them, and see 
what you can remember 
about each; and believe me, 

“ Dear children, 

“ Your aflbetionate friend, 

** Henry Young.” 


GOD SPEED THE PLOUGH. 

Gon speotl the plough, llio toiling plough, 

" O'er hill and valley fair: * 

A hleseing on his sunburnt brow 
Who guides ifs shining share; 

A blessing on his fortilo hind, 

And on his loaded wiiin, 

And on tho merry harvest hand 
That reap the rijieried groin. 

God speed the plough, the penceful plough; 

Sword ! rust within thy sheath; 

A fierce and sullen thing wert thou. 

Oh I chosen friend of death. 

Go, moulder with tho helms and shields 
Of davB long since gone liy, 
tor tho plough hath won o’er bloodless fields 
A holier victory. 

Gml speed the plough, the noble plough, 

Tho tiller's manly toil, 

That bids the golden harvest glow 
O'er all tho fruitful soil; 

Not ours the oliv'e and the vino 
Of sunny France and Spain; 

Thou bast denied the idl and wine, 

But not tlie blesseil grain. 

Now, ploughman, trace the farrow fair 
Along the c^dtiired mead. 

Then, Father, to thy fostering core, 

We leave the precious seed; 

Then, who has heard the lion’s eiy. 

And fed the raven's brood. 

Bend down Thy blessing from on high, 

And give Thy children food. 

Gbnada. 
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ADDllBSS TO CERTAIN GOLD FliSUES. 

llESTLBflR forms of livintr light. 

Quivering on jour lucUl wings, 

Ciienting still tlio curious sii;lit 
With n thoiisnnil slinilowiiigs ; 

Various as the tints of even, 

Gorgeous us the hues of henven, 

ReMcftcd oil your native streiiins 
In flitting, flushing, hillowj gleams! 
llurinleas warriors, chid in iiiiiil 
Of silver breastplate, gulden scale; 

Mail of Nutiire's own iiestowing, 

With poiiecful nidiiiiire mildly glowing-^ 
Fleet are ye as fleetest gnilcj. 

Or ]iiriitc rover sent from Saliee; 

Keener than the Tartar’s arrow, 

Bpurt ye in your sea so narrow. 

Was the sun himself your sire? 

Were yo born of vital fire? 

Or of the shade of golden flowers, 

Buell ns wo foteh from eastern bowers 
To mock this murky clime of ours? 
lipwnnis, downwards, now }’e glanoe, 
Weaving many a inasj dance; 

Beeming still to grow in size 
When ye would elude our eyes— 

Pretty creatures! we might deem 
Ye wore happy as yc seem, 

As giiv, ns gamesome, and as blithe, 

As light, as loving, and os lithe. 

As gladly earnest in your piny 
As when ye gleam'd in far Cathay; 

And yet, since on this hafiless earth 
There’s small sincerity in mirth. 

And laughter oft is but an ort - 
To drown the outcry of the heart; 

It may lie that your ceaseless gambols— 

Your wheelings, darlings, divings, rambles-— 
Your restless roving round iiiid round 
The circuit of yourcnstal bound— 

Is Imt tbe task of weary pain, 

An endless labour dull and vain; 

And while your forms are gaily shining, 

Your liltle lives are inly pining! 

Kay—but still I fain would dream 
That yo are happy as ye ecem, 

Deck’d in Oriental pride, 

Sy homely British fireside. 

* IISRTLBT COLBRIDQB. 
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SONGS FOR THE SEASONS.—SPRING. 

(fROH “lONOt FOR THI WILOSRMBM.") 

Wordt and 'Mu*ic by Miss C. A. Howbli. —Arranged for three toieee 

by a. Ckalobbu. 
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A JOIJKNAL OK INSTKUCTKlN THE FAMILY AND TIIK 8CIIOOL. 

14th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INJ)rSTKY. 


ANOTIILK MAN WHO INVIiSTKD A LOOM (CvUthhU'il). 


\ J\ Tiik iliMth of tJu.<i‘iiliinL' 
■ iiiiuk' a iiiipros.Moii i>ii iIk* 
liiiiid of till* \oiiiif' .lucqnanl. 

1 tliiiik/’ lie .said to liis iathcr. 
! tilU ll(‘\l lillll* liu spokis ** J 
I caiiiiot l)L' a rtiiiHf." Jla told lii> 
I father tlial no one oii^lil ttiwork 
I at tlu' looin unk'.'*s a iicttri' one 
! were in\eiiled, beeaiLse it killed 
till' workmen. 

Vomi;' Jacqiiard’.s futlier 
I shook lii.s head, and told his 
I son that it could not be iin- 
I )iro\ed,—just ns tlic inaniifae- 
; tnrei's of Alanehester had tohl 
, Dr. Caitwriuht. The boy, 

[ however. ])ei'.sisted in hi.s idea, 
and ]iersiiaded his father to let 
him leave the biisines.s of a 
weaver, and become a book¬ 
binder. 

As a bookbinder's a]i]iren- 
tiec, .lacqiiani sh«»wed a jiroat 
ta.*«te for meehanic.s. He im¬ 
proved hi.s knowledge, and 
before he became a man n(» 
doubt lie had thought much 
alanit tlie bad loom which had 
cau.sed the death of .Jo.-ephine, 
and so many others. 1 dare 
.say that he thought of many 
plaiLS for making a new ma¬ 
chine, but he did not carry 
them out. 

At lust a circimistancc hap¬ 
pened which induced him to 
trv his abilities. Hu was read- 


ing a new.spaper, when he sipv 
that the linijnlof'ijuniun 
' otfeied a large sum of tiioney 
I to anyone who would invent 
. .'I mai-liiiie which tiiev wanted. 

, This machine was ib be useful 
for II Very peculiar |u‘oees.s of 
thread-making. As soon as 
.lacqiiard saw this, he .set his 
wits to work, and after many 
fruitless nttein|its. he. found oat 
the )ilan of weuving that was 
wanteil. He then made a 
model of a machine, to weave 
the thread according to that 
])lan. 

'I'he whole invention, how¬ 
ever, was so siiiijile, that he 
thought, of coni>e, .soiijelK>dy 
must have discovered it before 
him; so he put the model away, 
and forgot all about it. 

'I'he. model might huve been 
({iiitc forgotten, but tliat a 
trieiid was one day talking with 
tlacqiiard about the dillieulty in 
making the threud-inaehinu that 
was wanted. 

When .Jaequard Iienrd thi.-« 
be. showed his friend the riioib I 
that lie had made. *• Of cuiirse,” 
he said, “i am not the onlv 
per.soii who has di.xeovered it.” 

.Jiieqaard's friend e.\airiiiied 
his model, and asked to be 
jtriistcd with it that he might 
show it to some uric else. 
__ 2(i‘J 
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•IufM|iiiir(l eoiisc'iited; iind soon 
he at'aiii lor;'ot all aliuiit the 
iimtler, while his triciul took 
the treasure which w'as lent 
liiiri to tlie proper uiitlioritics. 

'I'he iiioilel, however, was not 
forjrotteii hy others who saw it; 
and helore loii;; duccpiurd re¬ 
ceived a suitiiiionH to attend 
hefore the inat^ii’trate (called 
the fu i'Jevt) of the city of 1 jyuiis. 
tli|e(piard could not iinai;iiie 
, why he was sent for, but he 
iiiiiuediately obeyed the order, 
and soon stood before the 
uia;{istrate. 

“ * Monsieur,’ said the inu;;iS' 
trate, ‘ 1 have heard of your 
ability as a ineehanie, and have 
therefore sent for you.’ 

“Mt must be some person 
who wishes to jiass oil' a joke 
at my ex|H‘UM‘, Monsieur Ic 
Prefect,’ said Jaeipiard, eon- 
fused. 

* J assure you that it is not: 

have voii not lately made uii 

• • 

udmirable diseoverv? ’ 

“ ‘ X'^ery simple, sir—very 
sini]de.’ 

{ “ ‘ Hut very useful to hu- 

; inanity.’ 

i ‘ 1 have not been so vain as 
I to suppose so, sir.’ 

I “ ‘ 'riie uieehanism is mtist 
infrenioiis : you are indeeil a 
clever workman, Al. Jac¬ 
quard ! ’ 

‘•‘Monsieur is ve'\ good to 
say so.’ 

“And this filet!’ t id the 
profeet, as he took from his 
desk the model which Jaeipiard 
had };ivGU to his friend. 

“ ‘ it eertaiiily is iniiio, sir ; 
but I had alio^'other for^iotten 
it nniil a few- minutes siiioe.\ 
replied Jueqmml w'itii naivete.” 

! :!in 


'riic magistrate ilieii told 
him that no one else who 
had seen it had foigotieu it. 
lie told Jacquard lo go home 
and make a similar maeliiiie. 
lie did so, and at the end of 
three weeks he brought it back 
to the prefect, who sent it at 
once to the First Consul of 
Fiance, M. h>'u|)oleou Hona- 
parte. 

Hoiiupurle was, you know, a 
man of war, yer he knew how 
important were all improve- 
mciiLs in the arts of peace. 
Hu did not, however, show 
much respect for the inventor, 
but sent an order from Paris for 
his arrest. It iheref«>re hap¬ 
pened that a few weeks after 
Jnc(|uard’s yi>it to the prefect 
he was again sent for. 

“ ‘ Monsieur,’ suiil the j)i*efeet 
to him, *}i)ii Tnust imme¬ 
diately set out for Paris.’ 

‘“^t out for Paris, sir!’ re¬ 
plied .faequard! ‘ And by whose 
onlers, may I ask ’ 

‘“'riu)se of the First Consul, 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

“‘It is iiiipos>iblc: there 
inirst be some misiake as to the 
name, sir. AVhat have 1 dmie ? 
Whttt can the First Consul want 
of me—tt poor, unknown work¬ 
man ? ’ 

“‘The orders of the First 
Consul admit of no ilelay, my 
dear M. Jacquard: they miist be 
obeyed. A ])osteh.Hise waits for 
you at the door; and further, 
this limn (the prefect pointed to 
a ffendfirMti) ha.^ orders to ue- 
compuny you. and not lose 
sight of you.’ 

" ‘ Hut I am neither a robber 
nor a criminal, sit; there must 
be some error as to the name.’ 
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•facqiiiti'd in extreme agitu> dny lie Icarncil sonietliiiig new 
titni. from the wonders of industry 

‘‘‘Calm yourself, M. Jae- around him; ainl lie. again 
(|uurd,* said the prefoet. *]lc thmight of his long-ehcrished 
assured that the First Consul is i iilea of eunstriieting a loom to 
a man who knows how to ap- ! relieve the eaniils of his native 
]*reciatc talent wherever it is j town. Ntiw all his diffieiihies 
found. You will find that he j seemed to vanish, and he eon- 
has good reasons for acting strueted a full-sized maehiiie 
thus. ('oinc, get into the after the inodL'l tliat liad Ix-eii 
chaise, M..Iae<|nard; L ]iromisc of such service to him. 'J’lus, 

' that no harm sliall hefal yiui; when completed, ga\e generifl 

the gendarme will take care j satisfaction. A inagiiiticent 

that yon want for nothing. \ shawl, tlcstined for ,luscpliine, 

. Cood-hy, sir, and a pleasant the wife of Boiiajiarte, wa.s i 
, journey to you.’ show'll him. It ’fcad been 

I “fliic(|uard had never before wrought in ii loom ilnit hml ; 
' been in I’aris; and the first co.st more than twenty thousand 
I place they stopped at on their frtines. lie tried to iiiannfm'- , 

' arrival in the caiiital was at the turc this luxury with a le.o.s ■ 

I (’oiiscrvalory of Arts. The complicated, and n much less j 

' first pei*sons whom he met with exjien.sivc machinery; and in i 
w ere Bonaparte, then Fir.st(^ni- this he succeeded heyoml his ! 
sill, and. Carnot, the prime most .sanguine expectations. , 
minister. “While thus employed for , 

“‘ Is it \ou who call yoiii’self Bonaparte, lie had steadily f»or- , 
Joseidi Jaetpiard?’ deinande.d severed in Ids endeavours to < 
("arnot in a hnis(|uc tone. ‘ Is ])erfc<‘t the niaeliiiie which had 
it you who ]>rc'teiids to do what j engro.ssed his thoughts from ' 
no one else can neeonijilish — to I boyhood, and in IHOI completed 
form a knot on a .stretched • the one knnw'ii asllie‘.laeqiiard 
coril?’ I Loom.’ This was exhihitcMl at 

“ Surprised by the tone of the the Exposition of Arts in I’liri.N 
speaker, and nwed at finding the same a ear; and, with all 
hiiii.self in the jiresenee of sncli its impmvenient.s, worked by 
high jiersonngcs, tlic youth did steam-power, it was seen in the 
not iinmcdiatelv rejdv. But (Ikeat ExiiiniTioN of 1851. 

• J ft 

Bonaparte, with that kindness he 

euuhlso well as.suiiie, asked tiae- “The Jaecpiard-loom, how- 
ipiardiifewtriviiilipicstions, and ever, was ill reecivctl by tho.-e 
li‘d him by degrees into an uni- for whose benefit it was in- 
mated conversation. tended. Jaerjiiard received from 

“ Jacipiard w'lis soon after set the Freiieh (lovernirient a pcii- 
to work in the Conservatory, sioii of a tliousand crowns for 
Here, all the secrets of ineeha- his discoven', and he ex]iectcd 
nies, which till then he had that he should have no difiieiilty '■ 
been niiahle to^tudy, were lai<l j i« cstablisliing the loom in his ; 
oj»eii to his inspection. Everv : native city. Filled, therefore, ' 
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I with the liojie of (Joinj; |;oo<l to 
I luK fcllow-townsinen, Jiierjuard 
returned to Jjyoiis, aiul hiiviiift, 
at iiis own expeuse, roiistructud 
one of the iiMic}iine.s, he invited 
tlie ('onseil tlea J*nuf/iomines (a 
' iiody who watched over the iii- 
teresid of the Lyonusc trade) 
to iiis]}e<'t it, and give tlicir 
opinions. 

“Alas! all Jartpiard’s hopes 
' v'crc soon dispelled. To his 
: grout dismay * the Cion- 
] seir not only opposed the intro- 
' diif'tion of his loom, hut gave 
I orders tli^'t it should he jmh- 
: licly destroyed. 'J’his was 
iiei’ordingly «lonc in the Place, 
amidst tlie slioutsand rejoieings 
. of the po]iuliice. In liis own 
words, ‘ the inm was sold for 
iron, the \\<aid for noofl, and its 
; inventor disgraced.’ His in- 
. mention excited such an enmity 
, iigainst him among the weavers. 

; (hat he three times iiarronly 
• escaped with his life. 

, “ But at last the ignorance 

I anil prejudice of the peo])Ie of 
I Lyons were obliged to gi vc wsi}. 
'I'lic inunufactniers of Kiighuid 
adopted the thicijiiard loom, 

; and made such rapid strides in 
i the manufacture (»f gold and 
I silver tissues, that the etVects of 
! their competition were felt. 

The inventor then came, for- 
I ward once more; he generously 
forgot the hail treatment he had 
i received, and under his siipur- 
' intendeiu'c looms wc.e con¬ 
structed, and were soon em¬ 
ployed in most of the silk 
manufacturing districts of 
i France. 

; ‘“Many improvements were 
i made from time t ^ time hy 
I Jacquard; and, happv in the 
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thought of being instrumental 
not only in adding to the pros- 
)>erity of the workmen and the 
employers, he lived modestly 
uiui retired, without desiring 
anything more. 

“In a great measure owing 
to this nuichinc, the ennuis have 
acquired almost a new exi.st- 
ciice. if the work is not always 
]denty', at least it doc.s not kill 
them, in the .schools and in 
tlic w'orksho]is, instead of the 
pale and einaeiuted beings ulio 
iormerlv earned a seantv snii- 

» V 

sistenec with their verv life- 
hlood, are to he seen w’ell- 
dressed and rnddy-looking chil¬ 
dren. The men no longer 
wear that hearthroken and 
timid look which belonged then 
to their profession, hut appear 
at the jiresent day the iiio'^t 
healthy and well-dis]>u.sed cla.^s 
of artisan-s in Lyou.s. 

“The fabrication orthcstidfs 
lias nl.'io wonderfully increa.*«ed. 
Ill 1788 there w'erc but two 
hundred and forty looms in 
Tjyoiis for the manuruelurc of 
stud's; in 1801, at the time of 
Jiiequanrs diseoverj’, there were 
two thousand eight hundred; 
at the present ilay there arc 
more than thirty-two thousand 
looms at work, of which iiiim- 
her the ingenious inaeliinus 
invented* by Jacquard count 
nearly one-third. 

“Towards the elo.se of hi.s 
life, Jacquard, wishing to enjoy 
the society of his sister and her 
children, retired to a small 
villa, a few leagues from Lyons. 
Here he was visited by many 
illustrious foreigners, anxious 
to converse with the man whose 
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name had spread over all I “ ‘ 1 have receive*! more tiiaii 
Kiirupo. jl soii^rhr,’ replic«l Jaeipiard’ 

‘Thron;;Ii you, the maini -1 ‘and 1 desire no further.’ 
faeturers have, all };rowu rich/j ^'I'liis useful man, bom of 
remarked a visitor. ! ubseure parents, and who 

•‘•So inneh the better,’ re- were not for^jotteii by him 
plied .Facipinrd. • I have retired in his ])rosperity, ended his ' 
on a moderate eompeteney, and *lays peaceably, in Aii;;ust. 

I have no cause to complain; Asnli>criptionwusopei'cd 

it is siitHeient for me that I ' by the Conseil des rrud’- 

k I 

have been of service to my i hoinities <if Lyons, for the 
fellow-citizens.’ ' purpose of raisinjr u monip- 

••‘Yoiir townsmen,’ said a ‘ ment Miit.Mhhi to liic meiuorv 
straii^erofdistinetion,‘havenot of him uho hail become one of 
treated you with proper resjioet.’ i the benefactors of iiiaiikiml.” 

_ » 

TIIK e^WALLOW. 

Tiik warm hrnnih of simiinor 
lliis burst the frost's chain ; 

Tlic earth is all blnsHom; 

lint the liird of my Ijosoiii, 

My beautiful swallow, returns nut a^ain. 

I hear its sray fellows— 

More fail hfid, alas!— ' 

The brifrht ilnHii salu(iii>r ; ' 

With nipiil \\ iinr shooting, I 

1 sec them across the blue lake's surface jiass. 

Liiiifj known—lonif belnveii! 

Wlicii will thou roturii 

To i-hccr me, heart-weary / 

111 al»scne«'so dreary 

From thee, O my sw’allow! 1 linger and mourn. 

For thee dues my window I 

llnlf-opeii remain: 

AVIiat hinders thou, dearest? 

Can it b'o that thou fearest > 

In me ii liarsl^tyrant with jirison and chain ? 

The flower in the wild-wood 
Gives place to the fruit: 

The summer on stealeth; 

And each day rerealeth 

My hoiio of thy coining grown fainter and mute. 

I 

My strain, once so gleesomc, 

Js now a .sad song: 

Art thou faithful no longer? : 

*1In3death ]>roved thd stronger? ! 

No matter; thy minstrel will pine for tlicc long. 
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Chapter IL 


THE PARTS OP A PLANT—THE FLOWER. 


ir. Here is a pretty flower. 



Inn. 'I'licre imw. jKipn, you 
nro ns one of yonr 

lt>n^ iinini's n<;:iiTi ; lint I n*- 
luciiilier whiit “rfprmlui'tion” 
iiii‘:iiis. Von sniil that when ii 
plant iiopiis to ^row, it dies ; 
and, that before it dies, it forms 
little orpins which ftroduro 
iitftiiu; tliat is tosay, they fonii 
new plants. 

ir. .Vnd tliosc little oi^nns 
are called seeds; so, how can 
a floivcr be an orpin of ropro- 
diietion ? It will not p‘ow if 
y<ni put it in tbe ^roninl. 

/*. Wa'.t a little while, and 
you will sec. 'L'lic organs we 
liavc hitherto talked of, such as 
the root, leaves, and sap, are 
iiHofuI to prof/m'R iici. parts, 
and to sustain the life of the 
tree; but those organs of repro¬ 
duction have diflerent fnne- 
tioiis. Ta‘t ns examine the 
flower. If you will point out 
its parts, I will tel’ you tlieir 
names. 
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\V. Then I will begin with 
tlie Stalk of the flower, lias 
that any nainc, papa? 

i*. Ves; the stalk of the leaf, 
)'*ii may remember, we called 
the jrtttinh. 'J’hc tlowcr-stalk is 
called the fit-dnnrlf. 

Ij. Hotli the judnnrh and the 
petiole begin from the same 
place on the stem of the plant. 
A little way up on tlie peduncle 
there is something like a small 
leaf. 

P. That is not a true leaf; it 
is cnlletl a hrurt. What else, do 
yon notiee ? 

Ion. Look at the end of the 
pediinele; the flowin' iloes not 
grow directly upon it, hut there 
is a sort of green nip made of 
leaves for the flower to sit in. 
r sii]i])Ose it is a protect ion for 
tiu! flower, so that it may not 
break olf easily, 

P. Veiy olten it i'*. 'Phis 
flower-cnp is called the cw/yr, 
and the leaves of the ealyx are 
called sepals. Whiit next ? 

L. Now let ns look at the 
pretty flower. This lias n ring 
of leaves all round it. 

l\ Instead of saying a /V/n/ 
of leaves, we say a irlmrl^ just 
as you sifid of the green leaves 
whieli grew from one point in 
the stalk (page 148). The 
flower-lc.ivcs are not called 
sepals, blit petals} and the 
whorl of leaves is callni the 
corolla. The cnrolln, in thi.s 
flower, contains five ])ctals, hut 
some flowers have many more, 
and some less. 
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You may next look at the 
inside parts, huppusc you pull 
oll tlie ])t‘tals. 

U'. 1 will pull tlicni off. 
Now we ran sec the parts 
f;asily. Here is the. solid ]iavt 
whieli the. flower was limit 
upon, anil there .ire a nuinher 
nt'little stalks prowing ii]u>n it; 
the large one. i> in the middle, 
and it.s \oiiMper hruthcrs are 
growing all round it. 



I\ 'riiese ‘‘little stalksare. 
most iinportanr. parts, as you 
will soon see; the one in the 
eentre is railed the pistil, and 
those around it arc eailed the 
slamoiis. 

L, And what is this solid 
part, like a hox, whieli they 
grow n pi III? 

IK 'I'his is called (he ornri/, 
or egg-hnx. It eoniains the 
little egifs of the ]ilant, w’hich 
form new jilant'i, just as the 
cgirs of animals loriii new ani¬ 
mals. 

/j. I .sii]>po.se. that you mc.'in 
the set’f/s. not the eggs. 

IK Y'es, that woutd be their 
proper name; but they are not 


perfeet seeils yet; the\ arc 
waiting there to he made jier- 
fect. The flower has to do 
this. YVhen it has done so it 
will die, and the seeds will 
ripen, and fall out. 

/y. I low curious! 1 should 
like to know how .ill this is 
done. 

IK Well, T will tell you in 
our next les.son ; hut to-dav 
you had better learn the nauie 
of eaeh ]iart. Y'ou may cut 
open the ovary, and see the 
imperfect seeds which are in- 
‘ side it. I 

Inn. Ah, here, they are! 

How soft and waterv thev seem 

•• • 

to he! lint, papa, you said that 
.they are. not. perteet si Mis yet; 

■and von ha\e not vet told us 

• * 

what they are called. 

IK They are called orn/rSy 
which word may he said to 
mean “little eggs”; that is u 
very good name for them. 

I /y. Now', papa, we c.iii point 
out the parts of the tiow’cr, 
and can say their names. A 
i-'r.ow KK has a iierluncie, bract, 
calyx (coii.''i‘«ting of sepals), 
corolla (consi>tiiig of |i<‘tals), 
.stamens, a pistil, an ovary, and 
ON ulcs. 

IK Y'on may .say that a flower 
»a/y have all the.se parts, for 
they are not found in all 
flowers. 'I'liu stamens and 
phstil also have di.stinct ]>arr.s; 
these w'c w'ill notice soon. 


AViikn 18 n man I08.S than n 111.111 ? 

When hy miafnrtnne Htriekeii duw'n 
lie wliiric.i and maudles tlirniigh tlio towm, 

Kilt never lifts his strong riglil arm 
To save himself from further liorm; 

Then is a lann less tlian a man; 

Then we pity him all we cnn.—c. mackat. ' 

i 
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TIIK TUDOUS. I 

KOWAIID VI. [ 

ItKi-'DiiK King TTonry VIII. !fre« from the tyriinm- of the 
lie npjiointcd Iiis little i l*opc — they iiseil their own 
son Kilwaril us his successor, j iniinlsy and they run alH)iit here 
Kdwunl M'a.s onlv nine rears ' and tlicre. tellins each other 
old, so the kill!' ordered that the now wonders they had rend j 
si.vtcen nohleinen, whom he in (iod’s word, 
nainerl, should frovcm for him Hut there were not only {;ood 
until.Kdward reachcil tint a;;i; men, and licrce, and foolish 
of 18 years. The nation, how- men, hut there were wise men 
ever, did not obey ILenry ns in those days; and it is fortii- 
readily a(\^i' his death as when nate that the IVoteetor was one 
lie was alive; and they eliose of them. He carried on the 
theyoiin^kinfr'suncle, the Duke ^oo<l work of the llerormation. 
of Somerset, to ;tovorn. In this he was hcl])cd by Arch- 

Now the Duke of Somerset bishop Craunier, of whom yon 
- was a very ^liod man, and as have already heanl. Crannier 
soon as he became Protector be was a wise ami prudent man; 
turned his power to jitooil ac- he did not disturb the people 
count. Ill those days nearly I by siidilen nnrl violent changes, 
all people were tiilkiii;]; or think-j hut he made iniprovciiients 
iie.; about religion. Which is j prrndiially. 
the way to serve (iod?” was In order to establish the 
the }Treat ({uestion which Iron- English Church, a council of 
bled men. 'I'here were many bishops and clcrg}-meii ivas 
serious men who loved (lod appointed. Many of these men 
. and prayed to him, and w hose were w'isc nnd ^oo<i. They 
' hearts were tilled with gladness proceeded in their work with 
r hccnuse they could read His {>;rcat care, coii«iderntioii, and 
' word. And there w'cre. many exactness; nnd, dc]ienUing on 
. fierce men, who Avcrc nngry with (toil’s Holy Spirit, they cstn> 
the I*o])u because he had de- blished nil things on** the best 
, ceived them so long; they w'crc and surest foiindntion.s.” 

' angry, too, with all who still be- TTic people still believed in 
• lieved in him, nnd fiersecnted i the doctrine of Iransuf/stunlia- 
them because they coiihl not I tien, for yon may remember 
; see the truth; which wn.'> a very | that Henry had ordered them I 
wicked thing to do. And there ' to do so. They w'crc taught by 
were wild men. who, now that | this doctrine that the brend ; 
they disbelievcil the Pope, took j eaten at the snerament of the 
np all manner of strange fancies j Lord’s Supper is changed into 
] instead. So most people were i the real body of Christ. This, 
still much excited . bout thcinl of course, is not true, nnd the 
religion. They felt themselves ! council told the people so. 
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The council onleml the fool- they ivi*re put into veise l y u 
i«h priu'tic'o of hnwiiiir lln^\II to >:clioolinnsrer niiined Unphius. 
imnfrcs t<i l)c "ivon up; niid they These Psiilins of Sternhold tind 
Jilso nihnveil nil cler};yinen t<» Hopkins are not considerc«l I 
have wives as otlier men have, "ood specimens of verses now, i 

You ninv remeinher that as far hut thev were very useful in ' 

• • • 

back ns the time of Dnnstaiu those days; nnd it was very ' 
the Pope had forbidden the plensant for the Protestanl.s to ■ 
clergy to marry. 'I'lds he had sin;; the praises of (lod in their 
no ri;;Iit to <lo, f«»r God hail own lun;;ua;;e. I 

never forbidden tliein; cler;ry- l You must not, IioweMO*. sup- ' 
men should have wives to helii pose thatall this :rood was done 
them in doiii;; trooil. without some, evil; the wisest 

In the cuni>e of time the men have never done ri^lit in 
: council of bi»ho]is and cler;r^ all thin;;s. '['lie council onlercd 
i aladished all the doctrines of a visitation ” of the churches, 

' the ('alholie re1i;;ioii which so that the ima;ri^s, and any 
w'ere eemtrarv to llie Scriptures . other superstitious thing's they 
I ami they then prepared new eontained, iui;;lit he destroyed. | 

I form.s of .ser\iee. 'I'hey clrow 'J’his order was executed with i 
I up the. CoMMtix PuAYKii IbioK, ' severity nnd injustice, like that 
I which we. .still use, and they ■ for the destriietioii of the reli- 
I founded oil the Seripturcs/ingions houses in lleniy'VIII.'s 
I tu'o tMarntlnn.% which all true 1 reign. The lihraries of Wost- 
i Protestants were reqiiireil to lie- i minster and Oxford were ran- 
lieve. In the reign of Kli/abeth , sacked and purged fif the llo- 
thrcc of these, were omitted, so i mish legeiuls, missals, and ' 
that now' there are only thirty- , siijiCTstitioiis voliiiiics; these, , 
nine, which we call the TiiiKTV-. as well as the images, were 
NINE AUTioi.KS. Tlic flii'ce ' piihlicly hiirnt, hut at the .same 
articles omitted were, 1. “'riu' timc many useful books on 
I resurrection of I he. dead is not ; Geometry, Astronomy, and 
j passed already.” 2. ‘‘Tlie soul, other subjects, were destroyed, 

1 docs not ]ierish with the luidy.” : beeniisc they were said to be 
3. “All men w'ill not be saved.” I magical, and others w’crc stfdcii 
' The forty-two articles were j lieraiise of their silver clasps 
, principally drawn up hy (h'nii- j and rich biinlings. 

' mcr, and they were hound at j The burning did not stop 
the end of the prayer-hook. | with the hooks. The Protes- 
Thc people now had in their ! tants w'crc, as I told you, foolish 
, own language the. Seri]iti]ros, I enough to hnrn »ica also. Now ' 
the thirty-nine articles, and a t that they were in pow'cr, they i 
, hook of prayer. Jiusides these, called the Komnii Gatlndics , 

' It book of praise was also jmli- “ heretics,” and eoimnittcd j 
' lished, containing “A new ver- several to the flames. 'I'hey ! 

' aion of the Psalms.” 'L'hc | committed others to prison; 
Psalms were traiKlatcd by a i two important prelates. Gar- J 
good man named «S'/ernAe/r/, and ; diner, l{i>ihop of AVinehester, 
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and linrincr, Disliop of London, 
were sc.iit to flic 'Fower for 
refiisin;; to neknowledgc the 
new fiirriis of worshiji. 

Tlie other events of Edward’s 
reign are not of great iinpor- 
tum-e. 'flu; Onke of Somerset 
nnide wiirwith the Scots, nndde- 
terniincMl to unite Englaiml with 
Seotliind, ))y nnirryiiig young 
Edward to the young Queen of 
iScothind. 'I'tie Uiikc, however, 
did not ask for lier properly, so 
tlie Scots aotild not let lier he ! 
E«lwJird’s w ife. Somerset there¬ 
fore trietl to take her liy force, 
and with*a large nnnv he 
•lefeatcal tile Scots near Edin- 
hiirgh. The war was coneliided 
hy a truce, hut still the Scots 1 
W(»uld not give up Mary. They 
would not he /omW to do so. 
'I'lie Earl of lluutly remarked 
that ‘‘ he disliked not the match, ; 
hut hated the manner of! 
wooing;” aiiul to end the matter, ! 
the vouug i|ueen was sent to ' 
Kraiiee, aiul married to the 
Dauphin. 

'Fhe. next important event 
was the fall of Somerset. The 
)*roteclor had no doiiht seen ! 
that the young king was not ' 
likely to livelong; and perhaps • 
he. thought he would try to he ; 
king himself. At least he ' 
forgot his <iriginal pnidenee; 
he otfeuded the people, ami 
made the nohU'S envious hy 
his wealth and magnilieence. 
lie pulled down three I ‘shops’ 
houses and the (dd church of 
St. Mary, in the Strand, to 
make room fora s]deni]id palace, 
ami he took unjust iiieaus to 
raise the iuonc\ for building it. 
The palace is still called Som-j 
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erset lloufie. On account of 
this and other wroag.s, he was 
easily overcome hy liis enemies. 
IJis principal enemy was Jtdin 
Dudley, the Earl of Warwick; 
he was the son of the infamous 
law’yer Dudley, who o]»pre.s.sed 
the ])Cople in the reign of Henry 
VII.; and he had now become 
ti.e Duke of Northumberland. 
This I lake acA'usod Somerset of 
high treason, and at length 
caiiscil him to be executed on 
Tower Hill. 

The. Dukeof Northumberland 

succeeded Somerset as I*ro- 

tcctor, ami soon aimed ojienly at 

the sovereign power. He. pur- 

siiaded the king and council to 

decree that the ])rince.sses 

Mary and Elixahelh should 

not succeed to the crown. 

liy this means, a noldeinan's 

daughter named Ladv Jane 

(iitKY hecanie. the heiress, and 

to her he caused Ins son, Loid 

(luildford Dudley, to be mar- 

ruMl. After this settlement of 

the crown upon I.iady Jane 

(Jn‘v, the health of the voimg 

King li^dwnnl was oljsi-rvcd to 

decline cverv dav. Nca'thiim- 
« • 

herland dismissed rhcf)ln sieians, 
and put the king under the care 
of an ignorant old woman. 
Her medicines increased his 
disorder most violently, and he 
soon after died, in the vear 
laoli. It has been strongly 
suspected, and not without 
reason, that the Duke of Nor¬ 
th iimherla ml wickedly ha.stcncd 
the king’s death by jioi.oon. 

The. eliuraeter of King Ed¬ 
ward VI. was a most pronii.sing 
one, and his dcatli was inneh 
rcgrettcil. 
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LONDON— TIIK MOOKItN ni'ILI>I\ri8. 


DLAK ClllLUIIKN,— 
it rains!' I said to 
iii\ IVieinl the inoriiin^ after our 
visit to the aiieient hiiildin^s. 

•• * Yes, and sec how heavy 
tlie eloiiils are/ he. replied; 

* iiotliiii'T hilt thick leaden 
colour aiiove! There's not a hit 
of I due >“ky to he. .<0011.’ 

•“Will it rain all day'i'* I 
asked. 

“ • 1 slionld say there is no 
douht of it; so vou inav make 
ii{i \oui' nniid to stop at home, 
and 1 uill tell you of the 
modern l>ui]diu;;s, while we ."it 
here in this ]iariour.’ 

•* So this \\a.s agreed to, ami 
my friend he^an. 

•■ ‘ Not far from our house, 
ami still nearer to the Monu¬ 
ment, is .1 M'.vrn: of iiil i.\ik 
Kino Wii-mam lY. It is situa¬ 
ted at the m>rthofIviu^ William 
Strei't, and, with its pnlestal, 
is forty feet hi^h. It is made 
of jiiMuite. 

** * 'riiere. are many more 
staiue.s, most of which may he 
called modern huildiu{;s. lu 
front of the lloyal Exchange 
there, is a statue of the Di ki: 
OF Wki i.iNOTu.N. It is made 
of the metal of the eaiinoii 
taken hy the com[ucror of 
Waterloo, in hi.s various vic¬ 
tories. It cost JED.OOD, hesides , 
the material, which is worth j 
about £ 1 .:UJ(I more.’ 1 

*• ■ Yes,’ I replied, ‘ 1 saw the i 
statue when wc were in tliej 
and were noticin^i the ; 


.Mansion House; it was faeiiij' 
us.' 

*• ‘ 'I’nie; and on account of 
his ]iositiou there, the Duke of 
AVcllin^toii i.s said to make a 
^ood farmer's wile.' 

* M’hy is thatI said. 

•• * IJeeaiise he is always 
Itnikiinj Hff tin' I'tnillitf. Didn't 
\ou say yoinself th.-it the stiiliie 
faced you when \oii were in 
the Poultry':' 'I’l/At is a \cry 
old coiiundi nm. 

“‘Hill the stutiie.s. The.ro is 
another statue, of the Duke of 
WclliiifTton, in which he seems 
to have the opportunity of look¬ 
ing e.vcrywhere, lie is placed 
on the. top of the arched ^mteway 
at Hyde Park (.'oriier, and 
Ihcrchy he completely spoils it.s 
appearance and his own also, 
lie holds in his hand some im- 
portantdociimeiit.w itii w liicli, as 
Commander in Chief, he .semiis 
to direct all the omniliiis horses 
that {;oup and down Pi<‘eadilly, 
and to he setting fheni in buttle 
array against each other.’ 

He had better “be looking; 
up t he Poultry" than doing that,' 
l.suid. 

“‘Not fur from the arch on 
which the Duke is jjlaecd, is 
another statue, which is e<|ually 
unfortunate, for it has been 
much ridiculed. 'Phis also i.s 
formed of brass ciinnoii takett 
in battle bv the Duke of W'cl- 
lingtoii, and is copied from a 
tigure at llimie which is said to 
be Achilles. It is thought, 
however, that the ligiire only 
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reprciioiits sr>nic ^l.*iili:itr>r. It 
is in li(>]ioiir ol' tliu Duke of 
Wellington, Mild inscribed to 
biiii by the Lndics of Ktij^land. 
lint it* is said to be very .absurd 
that II statue of a coniinon gl:i> 
diator should be erected in 
honour of the Duke. 

“ ‘ 'riicre are other statues; 
two bear Sfuue resemblance to 
the Mouiinicut. 'I'lie first is at 
' th«> north side of St. Jaiues's 
I l*ark, and is a plain ladiiniu of 
f^raiiitu 124 feet hi<;h; on it is a 
; ^rcat bronxc statue of the. Ditkk 
I OP Yoiiic; it was crccteil in 
I IH.'l.*). 

I “ ‘ 'I’lie socoiul coliiinn is of 
' the (.’oi'iuthinn order. Instead 
! of beint; |dain, it is llutod. On 
the siininiit of tiie. capital i.s 
placcil a .''tone statue of Loito 
Nklson. It is I7f) feet hi^h, 
but the etVcct, on the whole, is 
said to be poor. 

“ ‘ In the licstscjuaresof liou- 
don there are several statues. 

I The most remarkable arc those 
of Charles Jl., William 111., 
Anne, Ocor^e 1., the Duke of 
Cumherlaml, Pitt, Kox, Duke of 
Jiedfoni, and (rcorge IV. These 
; are mostly modern. There arc 
; also the ancient statues of 
. Charles 1. at Chariii}' Cross, 

• and of Queen Anne in front of 
St. Paul’s. 

“ • Within these 20 years, 
three great buildings of London 
have been injured by lire. 

• The old ffuu.ses of Parli...nciit 
and the Iloyal Kxehaiige were 
burnt down; and a part of the 

' Tower. T'hiis, the New Royal 
Excliangc and the New Houses , 
of Parliament are among-st tlic j 
modern buildings of 1. mdoii. | 
“‘The Bank of Knuland 
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may lie accounted as one of 
the mntlern buifdint/s u;‘ London, 
although it is an ancient in.sti- ] 
tiitioii. It was completed in 
1788, but it was not brought 
into its present state until the 
year 1825. IJnlil then, it cmi- 
sistcil of several dilVerent styles 
of architeetlire; so that tlie 
pan.i did not iiuitcii well with 
each otlicr. 

Icaiinotncscrilietlie liiiild- 
iiig to you; you saw'it. It i.s ' 
a very large place, covering . 
eight acres. Its eliicf entrance 
is in 'riirciidneedle Street. ; 
One of the large.st rooms is a > 
circular ehaiiibcr, ealUal the ' 
Itotundn. It is surmoiiiiteil by j 
a lofty dome, 57 feet in dia- | 
meter. Miieh liiisiucss is done ■ 
here every dav, luit more on ■ 
two particular ilitys in the year, f 
ealled Diridend f/oz/s. 'Phe | 
“dividemls” are. the interest of 
money wdiicli forms tlienatimial 
debt. It is paid lialf-yearly to 
the erow'ds of ladies and gcii- 
tlenien to whom it i.s due. 

“ ‘ In the loUuuj-rtum there is . 
a .scene of extraordinary activity 
all dav long. Clerks arc seen 
ooimtiiig and w'eigbiiig gold ‘ 
coins; parties going to and fro; 
and crowds of tradesmen, clerks, 
merchant.^, and folks of all ' 
sorts, triinsacting business. ' 
“ ‘ The other parts of the 
Bank are private; tiiey can 
only be seen by meau.s of an • 
order from one of the directors. . 
One of the most intere.sting 
departments is the hnUton n^ire. . 
It is a vaulted ohamher, heneatU i 
the others, and in it immense i 
(piaiititics of gold are often ; 
•kept. i 

“ ‘ The Printing-office i.s ano- ; 
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tiler iiitcrestin;; jilaco. Ileiv 
the bank-notes are ])iviiiireit. 
The otKee contains a hirp; 
St cam-engine wliieh ino\ev tno 
printing niaehines, t\\el\e steel- 
plate jiivsses, and other ine- 
elianieal uorks, all o(‘ ^\In('h 
arc kej't in hcantiral order. The 
pn]ior on ^\liieh the note> are 
printed is thin, hut ])ariienhirly 
strong. When it does not eon- 
tain an\ si/e, a hank note nili 
siijijiort 3(i Ihs., ainl v hen one 
grain ol' size lias heen ditlii'»ed 
throiigli it. it nill sii|i|iorl 
oii Ihs. The- ]irineinal part of 
the Hole is jiriiiied t'roin a steel 
plate, nliile the niinihei>, ^e.. 
are jirinted t'riiiii a liuinl ]>ress. 
In there were tliirtv-eight 
engra\ ers and ]iriiiters kept in 
eni|iloy. 

*■ ‘ The niinihor of elerksiri the 
liank is more than S()0, and 


their salaries ninoiint to ahmit 
. .£20i).0UO ]ier aiiiimn. The 
Innirs of hiisiiiess are from U 
.till oVloek. £‘.K),000 a-year 
is allowed to the JJank hy lio- 
!>ernment for managing the 
national deht. 

*• *'riie Hank of Kngland be¬ 
longs to a eom])an\ ol proprie¬ 
tors. Their allairs an- managed 
h\ twent\-four direetor-. eight 
of w lioiti go out e^ ery a ear, rntd 
eight others aie eii-eled., 'J'he 
I'oiiipaiiy Alas lii.st iin-orporateil 
in 1(174, and has certain jirivi- 
legis eoiifcned hy a r/m;/cr. 
Ill 1844 this charier was re- 
iieAved tiiitil ISa.'j. The ]»ro- 
prietors of the. Hank roeeiie. 
cAi-ri year good interest for 
their money.’ 

1 *• J reiiiiiin, dear eliildreii, 

“ Your iineetioiiiite friend, 
“IlhNUY VoUMi.” 


A SWAIIM (IF 1IKJ*:S FISOM A {jCltllTUltAh 

JUNK. 

Tie fjiiUi, —inure ready to lii-ar th.iii In speak. 

J]t‘ tiffin', —Inn* riclic.-* iineeiisiinrli seek. 

Jtf ftatifiit ,— ileliiiA nil's gnnd pleasure endure. 

Jtf hnmhlt'. —anil so slnill yuiir path In* seciiro. 

Ur prutinJ'ul ,— make kiiniiii yniir reqiieHts uiitoGou. 
Jir iratr/ijul. —fur Satan is eier uhruiid. 

Jh' hupijHl, —and never giAo AAay to di‘S]»iiir. 

Ur hriMfi ,—mid slmw Aihrise diseiples you lire. 

Jfr ifrtifff. —anil prove that your wisduiii’s divine. 

Ur tnmij'nl ,— alivnis to piti iiieline. 

Jir iirurioH,s.- iian-e Avilliiig to give than reeeive. 

Ur junf. —as Aou Aioiikl not have otliers deceive. 

I‘r uprii/7if, —and thus your jirofe-sioii adorn. 

Jtc hiMii, —mid treat iiu fellow-creature Avilli acorn. 

Ur Ivirly in /irart ,—for the Saviour was so. 

Ur loHtj snifci'iiiip —like liiiii w lieu ho dwell licrc below. 
Jir uflf Hiil/rliev'infit —hut trust mid atlore. 

And (fotl'is grace he wH7t gou, 7iencrJort7i evermore. 

BI’SANKAU. 
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W. IfiiKK, piipa, is tlic niR- 
murv 1(‘ss(iii which wc iiiiulc 
lust I'riitiiy. 

Afr,n. /.rs. 3. j:tymolo(jy. 

Tllfi INFl.i:0IToN8 OK NOl’NH 
ANO ntONOUNB. 

I 

1 . Nouus anti prounuus tlijfin' 
in their “ tjeinier.” Thnae of the 
maie sex ore^nttid to he masC'IT- 
iane; those of the f'lnnle sex, 
rKMlKINK; those of neither sex, 

NKI'TKU; find those irhirh miiif he 
of eiUter stx ore of the common 
oi'iNDiJt. Ksninples: roM\ j the ro\nt. I'-l.) Some 

hoXj hird. I noitus tire tdike in the sint/uhtr 

*2. Non ns and pronouns tdso\tind the phtrnl; ovd fri.) thtre 
difer in ^^numher.” J'hose which ! ate some which ttre ohctit/s phirirl, 
represent tmitf one thintj arc said < and others which are aht taps sin- 
lo he siN(;i;i.Ai{, while those which \ pnhir. Kxi'iiii|iU‘s: dor. t/mfs ; n.r, 
represent more than one ace \ iKti n ; foot, feet j shttp ^ catth ; 

France. 


5. The inflections of nouns for 
(lender are variuns. A nntsetdine, 
vnun may V re ink'red feminine^ 
(l.j htj chantfintj the word; (2.) 
hy tiddintj c termination; and 
(.3.) hy prejixiiiff or affixintt a 
word. Examples : hull, coir ; 
count, countess ; he-yoat, she-qoat. 

G. Them are also difereut 
ways of forminy the. injhrtions 
for imnther. A noun in the 
sinyular nvmher way he rendered 
plural, (1.) hy addiny s; (2.) hy 
addiny e« or reii; and (3.) hy 


ri.i'KAi.. Examples: tnun, men; 
foot, feet; rat, cals. 

3. Nouns and jtronouns also 
diji'er in person.” When a 
voun represents a person who is 
speakitty, it is saia to he in the. 

KiitHT riiitsoN ; when it repre¬ 
sents a person spoken to, it is 
said to he in the ski’ono I’Kicson ; 
and when it stanils fur a person 
spoken of, it is said to he of' the 
Tiiiiti) riotsoy. 

4. Nouns and pronouns also 
difer in rase. A noun tnoy he 
ill the NOMINATIVK CASE, SUch 
as t1 OHS speaks,” “.JoiiN jms j 
spoken tt>”; in the oiWK<’Tivu : 

OA8E, such as, “/ spoke /o • word **^oud” Mill not be strong; 
troiiN*'; or in the I'ossessive , eiioiipch to describe it. It can 
CAHK, .s«€7i rts, “ JVaj/.J ohn's i'oidy .oliow that it is worth ns 
voice.” \ much ns the penny. 
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l.xsson 18. 
ADJECTIVES. 

P. Adjectives, you know, 
ex])res.s the (pialities of nouns. 
Here is a ])eiiiiy for yon, loii. 
Tell me its (jnnlity. 

Jon. 1 say it’s a yoml thin«r. 

P. So it is. Mow, here 
is a shillinf^ for you. IFow 
much of the (iiiiiliry “good” 
has the shilling in it? 

Ion, 'I'welve times ns miieli 
ns the iienny. 

P. So you sec that if y»)u 
want to talk of the shilling, the 
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Ion. N'o, I must say that it is 

iiuirt* };iwiil.” 

P. 'I'liiit wuuUl bo a more 
. correct way of sponkiiij;. Here 
is a snviM’oi^ii for vou. Now 
]>iit the penny, the sfiillin^, and 
tlic soMM'ei^rn on the table. 

/««. Here they arc. 'I'lio 
penny is ffiiotl; the shillin^r is 
mwv (fiuulx and, the s«)vereif;n 
—we iiin>t sny that the sene- 
; rei>;n has murv than wnwe tfimd 
in it, for it is worth twenty 
Khilliii;;s. 

ir. I'll tell yon what to say. 
iSuy that it is laost piod. 

/'*. 'I'linl is vi«»ht. Say good 
—iiion-. go«ul—most good. 

P. What do you hforti by 
■ looking at the penny, the shd- 
I ling, and tiie sovereign? 
j Itm. We see. W'hcii we huik 
• at them together, that they 
; have diU'erent (|niintitie.s of the 
j ([indity “good” in them. 

I i*. 'rriie.; or in grammar wc 
' suy diU'erent dvtjrw^ of that 
j i|nality. Instead of expressing 
j lhc'«i*. <lcgrees by saying tjuml — 
j more tjwul — and most good, \ on 
in.iy say gwd, hvtU-r, and hrst. 

\V. Yes, that is whut 1 gene¬ 
rally say. 

P. 'lite dirterent degrees of 
goodness whit-h yon see in the 
penny, the shilling, and the 
.st)\ereign, are ealled ^’degnips 
o/'romftansoii." Yon may easily 

iindei'.Nt:iiid whv. If vou look 

• » 

at either l)y it.*>elf yon simply 
rail it “gjiod.” Now von know 
why I fall the shilling 
when I s]ieak of its (pinlity. 

L. Ye>, yon voinpare it with 
the penny: yon al.su c<nn])ai'c 
the sovereign with the shilling, j 

P. And thus, yon see, we call i 


the degrees of ipiality in laeh 
i adjective dcgru-s of voiupai isnu. 
' It is because we compare them 
\ together. 

'J'he adjective gtmd is said to 
he in the posilin dignr. 

Jlnt when yon eoiiqiare the 
shilling with the penny, ‘‘better” 
is said to he the ruiujuirative 
, dt-grt-v. 

! Ami yon sa^ that the xo\c- 
I reign is/«-.s7; that wtird expres«!es 
i the good ijiiuliiy in the 
• ititii'f dvgi'vc. 

If'. Why do \ on .sat ‘‘snp<*r- 
lativc”? 

P. Heciinse siijierintive is 
made from two Latin words 
tv Inch mean vttnivd hto/oud 
others; ami there is mure, good¬ 
ness in the sovereign than in any 
other coin. Sii|»po.se you try 
another adjeetite.' Will }oii 
give me the. degrees ol cuin- 
1 }>arison f«ir the adjective gmf/? 
j Jj. I will, joy, 

joy, greatvst yty. 

A. And I noticed that you 
I may make degrees of coinpari- 
I son, by making the arijeetises 
i ex]ircss sninller ipiaiitities. 
I'riins: a Uttlr plea'*ure, h-ss 
I |)lcasnre,/eo.s/ pleasure. I think 
I 1 can make the rule, iihout the 
: degrees of eunijiarison now. 

I Jiulfi.—A<1Joeti\es e.Npre<s tlm 
j f|iiiditien()rnouns. Hut nouns nniy 
I bare diU'erent (jiiiinlilies of tiiiy 
((iiulity; such ns, the rose is red, 
the iliddiii is rctidn', llie fire is 
t’rddrsf, Tlius we tbe 

iidji-clivo to show tiint I be rose, tliu 
diddiii, and tbe tire iitiie dilb'rcnl 
quantities of red in (lieiii. 

Tbosc clinnges iiro called di /,rreg 
of eomparison. Jb'd is the jk xilire 
ilegiec; redder, fbo evmfarut,rr 
ii*eL»rep: and reddest, Ibc si/pir- 
Intiec degree. 

!i23 
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Mink sliall be Klory,” the warrior said, 

: Ah amiy to the battlc-neld lie sped; 

Ami proudlv tluntcd bin snow}' idniiic, 

' Ah he hicil liitti onward to meet hit doom. 

Mine shall he {;loi-y.” at morn he snid, 

And at ere he lay with tite iinmclesH dead ; 

, irntold, 1lIlHunL^ is eafd. dnriiifr dix'd ; 

Warrior! tliy hij]ic—was a Lliekcn Kecd. 

I *'Thev rIiiiII speak of my fame in a di^lnnt n;;e, 

* 1 sliiill witeli the w’orld with my frljwiiif,' ]ia;;e; 

When 1 am low in the Hdent diiat, 

They shall rear my tro|iliy, and enrvo iny bust.’* 
Minstrel! thine is ii woll-siinj; lay, 
i ^liit the world shall fliriL* it in mtorn nwny ; 

And the sneer of the critic shall lie thy meed— 
Thou host put thy trust in ii llrukeii Uccd. 

! “ Heap hi{;Iier, hi{;her, tlie (rniwin;; hoard, 

i My hams are full, anil my eiiHins siorcd ; 

llii, ha! they may rail me weak mid old. 

Hut a inijrhtv power is the ])i>\\er of jrold : 

It shall liiiilil me u pmud nml u statel) h'^me.'* 
Eoiil! it shall buy thee n eostU tomb; 

Vainly the 1eariie<l leech is ft'c'd, 
j Thou hast pinned thy faith to n lirokcn IteiHl. 

The proud sire looks on his gallant boy, 
j Ills manhood's darling, his age's joy. 

! ‘‘He hIiiiII be the stiilf of in v \ ear's decline, 

He shall lie the first of a noble l:ne.” 

Old man! thou shnlt live to see them s]ircnd 
" Ashes to iishns" upon hisheail; 

The tint is sjiokeii, the doom deereeil, 

Father! weep for thy Broken Heed. 

The joy-bells ring from the Ivied tower 
A merry peal for the briilal hour, 

Fond lips are lireathing the iiiiirringe vow— 

' Oh! could they he ever ns fond ns now. 

j But the eurking cares of the world will eomc, 

And frowns will darken the liajipiest home; 
And each may ]>rovo, in their hour of uccd, 

That earthly love is a Broken Heed. 

Yea, Gold, and Cilory, and TiOvc, and Fame, 
j The talc that they tell is still the suiiic ; 

; The best ami briglitest must fade and cliniige, 

And (loath teiil sunder, and time estrange. 

i Fix not on earth thy hope or love, 

Bet thine nflections on things above: 

Bo, from the world's iVirk Imn>)age freed, 
j Thou sliolt lean no moix* on o Brukeii Heed. 

QOS Canada. n. J. 1’. 
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INDrSTRY. 

THU C VHCO-l*KINTr.K—TUB SlLK-TlIUOWKi:. 

• 

P. T !• viti; ".•iv yiiii liavt? ofUMi tlioiiiflit, ‘*If tlic D.-ition r:iTi fsot 
hoard «ir>ir RuiiL-rt l*eol. ' jciiitfd eutioii uoimI-, ilit'y will 

ir. I linM‘. piiiin. . think ilinn iirt'iiirr ili.iii our 

/*. Hr \\:is a irront (Hid ^noil silks, iiinl \\ilt wear tiii'in iii- 
inun, Sind ii }X‘>*>d srrviiiit to Ids sti-iul.'’ Ahoiii tlir .siinii* tiiiii* 
coiinii . : and tin* history o|'Ids , tlnit tliu l''ivnch |iriiit-^riiuiid 
^raiidl'uilicr. Mi. Rolx'it I’ri l,, uas o|ieiu>d, tiui K.-i't India 
liidoii^fs to oiir accoiiiit ol'ihr ('miipiiny wi-r<* iiii|iiiriiii;; co- 
cotton tradi*. Mr. Rohert l*c»*| I loured *• cliiiii/.cs" troin Alala- 
w.is the secoml jicrsoii in lam- bar. The silk-weavers then 
rasliire who eniharked in thu a.sstiilcd the Kast India House 
husiness ol eottoii-]>riniiii^. in a most riotous manner, and 
The |»riniin«; of c‘aiieoe.s and at hi.st induced the (jo\eiiiinent 
other cloths has hcon known to | to prohiidi tli(5 (aini|)auy (roin 
the. most ancient iiation.s. The ' iin|»ortin^ such paids. 
ancient Hindoos and E;;y|)tianK j In the years 17:^0, l7ao. and 
practised it; and an aecomit of 1744, the l*arh‘anieiit of En;'- 
thc coloured cloths of E}r\]it is hind was applied to hy the 
p\en hy the great historian | calieo-printers lor permission to 
IMiny. i print cotton goods iii England; 

Altliongli the printing of for this also had heeii prohi- 
clotlis is so aiK'ioiit an art, and . hited. The mTC' tind iruallttn 
had been practised in other. cloth ninnufaetiirers still op- 
parts of Asia, and extended ]>osed such jiriiiting. but at last 
into Europe, it wii.s not iniich the peiTniS'iou was gained in 
carried on in England until thu spite oftheni, althongli iiheav^ 
beginning of this century. Let duty was charged on all go(.>ds 
us sec wh}’ this wos. printed. All these things were 

About the year 1700, a very unfair, for eveiybody 
Freiicbnian established a small ought to be allowed the same 
print-ground on the banks of chance in trade, 
the Tliames, near Iticlnuond. When, therefore, Mr. Peel 
This did not flourish, principally began hnsjness ua a calico- 
on account of the opposition printer, he had gn‘nt di.xudvan- 
inadu hy certain nmiiufaetiirers. ^tnges. As 1 said, he was tlic 
The silk-weavers of Spitalficlds "second man tvho introduced 
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' tile art inro thu };reat cotton 
country, Luncnsliirc; for, before 
' .then. It liiiU |iriiu‘i]>ally been 
. carrieii on in the ncighbuur- 
hooil of Loiiihiti. 

Mr. iVel, when he took iip 
the bii'iiicss, was a yeoiiiiin, 
liis own cKtiite. It ih 
Haiti iliiit he made liis lirst 
e.xjM’i'iincntN in cottoii-priiitiii;; 
secretly in his own hoIl^e, the 
I cltttli beiii;; ironed by 11 teinnle; 
I iiiid Ids fir>t pattern bein^ that 
; of u p,ii>Iey leaf. When he 
foiinil his ex])eriinents sneeeed, 

I he. bewail a, ]irintin«; cstabli>li< 

I iiient with liis two sons, at a 
I little viliaj^e two miles from 
; Blaekbiirn. Here the father 
! anil sons showed the j;reatesi 
inilii'>try, skill, and enterprise. 

■ The elilest son, Robert, pos- 
! sesscil (Treat talents for biisiiies.s, 

I and in time all the sons took 
j the leail in the business of 
spinniiii;. printing, and inann- 
I factiii'ing cotton. 

I In the year 1773 Mr. Robert 
I i*eel ipiitted Ins father, and set 
11 ]) in business with his uncle 
at />///'//, near Itoltoii. There 
they carried on the s])inning 
and cotton trade on a most e.\- 
tensive scale Thi.s son of Mr. 

I Peel afterwards bee.une Sir 
I Robert Peel, mid was the father 
of the celebrated Sir Robert 
Peel. 

The other son of Mr. Peel 
j also established ]iriiit-workH at 
I a place called L'hurci, and in 
nmny other localities. These 
concerns branched out so 
widely, and were so liberally 
and skilfully conducted, that 
they hi'oiight iiiiineii.su wealth 
to their ]>ropriutors. Tliey 
also trained up iiiaiiy of the 
S26 


most successful printers in Lan¬ 
cashire. Thus it Is said thut 
the history of the JVels of 
liuKV and the Peels of (bitiucii 
is the history of the spiniiiiig, 
iveaving, and printing of Lan¬ 
cashire fur many years. 

You may tlierel'ore rcinenibcr, 
dear children, wlienever you ‘ 
re.id of the late Sir Roliert 
Peel, that tlic conntry not only 
owe inneb to liiiii, but to his - 
father and grandfatber, for the ‘ 
impulse wliicli they gave to 
ealieo-piinting and the cotton 
manufacture. ' 

I will now tell von of another 
• [ 

man who was almost as useful , 
to the silk-weavers as Ark¬ 
wright was to the weavers of 
cotton. 

I 

JOHN i.oMtiK. ; 

I 

About the year 1700. a short ' 
time after tlie esrabli>.|iiiicnt of ; 
tliu first ]irint-\\oi ks un the . 
banks of liie 'riinim-s, griMt 
jirogre.ss was m.-ule in tlic silk 
iiiaiiafnetiirers. 

Y'oii remember bow the 
weaver of cotton cloth had 
trouble to ])rociire cotton weft 
for his warp, and that the 
sjiinncrs could not spin sulli- , 
eicnt for Ids use. Tlierc was 
even greater dillieidi\ fur the \ 
.silk-weaver. Wlicn ilic web of , 
the silk-worm is wound oft' the 
coeouii, it is of coarse not thick 
eiiongh to make wurp or weft; ' 
several of these thin wehs have 
to he united together to form a 
siiftieietiily strong tlireail. Now, 
the biik-weaver in Riigland 
Could not get his tliread pre¬ 
pared at the spinning-wheel by 
tiie cottagers; no one in Kng- 
land coaid prepare it fur him. 
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The principnl phice where it j who discovered some secrets 
WHS prepared was in .Italy, for | in tlie iimniifiictiirc of pottery, 
the Italians had mills for the < At all events, John Lombedid. 
piirpo-^e, called thfoanwj mills, not (tain his knowietl)^ openly 
The ]iroccss of |irepann^ the silk | and fairly; he bribed tlio work- 
threads was called tlirowinjr,’* men of tlio establishment to 
and those who performed it assist him, and he made visits 


were called “thnovsters.” 

At the time before mentioneil 
the taste of the ladies of Eng¬ 
land was ill favour of silk. 
Great ipiantities were therefore 
wanteil, and it became very 
inconvenient to send so far fur 
the thread to weave with. A 


to the TiiilLs in secret. 

Lonibe was a t;ood ineehiinic. 
and a p)od draiiohisnian, so he 
.soon understood all he saw. 
He made driiwiii^rs of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the inill.s, bit by 
hit, anil took notes on paper. 
At Iciijrth, just as he had learned 


Mr. t’l-oirlut. of Derby, then , all he wanted to kiaiw, he was 

tli/iiifrlit- if \a<«ivi1«l ft I • 


ihoii^Iit it woiilil be n piod 
spcciiliitiuii to be^in .silk-throw¬ 
ing; in En;;lani!; he, thcrefuru, 
opened a small throwin};-niili 
at Derby, hut it did ii<»t siie- 
eecd; when his speculation 


discovered. He was ohiiued to 
flee in.stantly on hoard a .ship, 
or he w uiild have been assas.si- 
iiated. 

In the year 1710 Lomhe 
arrived in Kiiftlund, and he then 


faileil he became insolvent. One i set up near Derhv, in an island 
reason for his not .siiececilin^ j on the river Derwent. Then he 
wa.s, that the method of silk-j built a hii^e mill at the expense 
throwing; had been kejita secret j of £30.0(i0; and the money for 
by the lLalian.s. • this he riii.sed priindpally by his 

I profits from silk-throwing while 
The next man who tried to ; tlic mill was building. 'I'lii.s 
introduce silk-throwing was showed the great jierseverancc 
.suece.ssfiil; his name was John of Loinbe; he had machines in 
Lo.MiiK. You have, 1 believe, ‘ the town-hall of Derby, and in 
heard of him in Mr. Young's various other houses. These 
account of Derby.* w'crc only worked by hand, yet 

The coiir.se w’liieli John he made them yield him almost 
Lomhe adopted to learn the enough money for building his 
bu.siiics.s cannot he apjiroveil of. mill. 

lILs plan was simply to cheat But, alas ! jmt as I.iOinbe 
the Italians out of their scaet. reached the. height of jirosperity. 
He .set out for Italy, and wh'-n he fell. As he had acted nn- 
hc reached there, he di.sgiii.scd fairly towards tlie Italians, they 
himself, .so that he might gain , did so to him. He h.id been 
udmi.ssion to the Italian silk- ‘ pursuing his profitable hiisiness 
mills ns a workman. This dis- | three or four years, when the 
lioiicst plan w.is also adopted j Italians determined on revenge, 
in another instance by men They were enraged at the loss 

- - of their trade, .so they sent over 

* Vol. ii. p. 2S3. an artful woman to poison mm. 
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Tlii.s Tttiliiiii wotnain caimc to 
visit liOtiilK: :is ai friotul; she j 
ail.so forincii a friuiiaUliip uitli 
one. of lii.s Itialiain workmen; 
niul tliev ^raive tin: iiiifortiiiiaite 
mini II sloiv poison, so tliiit hr 
linpM'crl in n^xoiiy two or three 
years, nml then' died. Doth 
the woman and tnnti fled hack 
to their own eonntry. 

Snell is tlic aeeonnt of one 
of* the ^reat itnprovemenrs in 
the silk iiianiifiietiire of Kn;;- 
laiid. Wlieii the En{;lish were ! 


able to timiw their own silk, it 
was a great public gri«)il. 

The. descendant of John 
Lomhc beeainc Sir Thomas 
Lombe; he acquired much 
wealth, and was rewarded by 
Parliament with £14,000. 

John Lombe was not, perhaps, 
n very good man ; but he is 
Will" It V to be remembered for 
the improvements he caused in 
the silk inan.iiactnre, and for 
the service he thus rendered to 
his country. 


TUB SOXr. OF TUB RAT. 

A Titorni.K^nMK pe.st is the hiihl Hruwn Rat, 

A right ciiiiniiig rdluw is he; 
lln lircs nn the l)cst, iiinl he gets sleek ami fat; 
It's little III* cares for the trap or the cat; 

And as for the piiisiiii, he just sniil's at that, 

And says, You iiiay have it for iiio.” 


Thev say that from Norway this rat was brought— 
1 wisii he'd Hioppoil there in the cold ; 

I’m sure that his company never was sought, 

The timber he ciiiiic ivilh was dearly bought; 

Wu had the Ill.ick Hut, much more easily caught, 
And neither so ciiiiniiig nor bold. 

The boM Rrown Rat 1 ho cornea everywhere. 

And nothing cscniics his sharp tooth; 

’Neath the granary doth he make his lair, 

III iheMof of the hnrn you will iiiid him there; 

In the larder mid pantry he'll take his share— 

And u pretty good sliuro, forsooth I 


He’s a filthy creature, the rat an atoiit'; 

lie loveth to creep ami to climb 
Tlio sower and aink>hoIe all nlMmt; 

To gambol ami i>i|uciik in the rotten spout. 

Ami to giiiiw' tliniugh the pipe, wlierc jioureth out 
The foul black *Mud and sUmo. 

. And so cruel is ho, that he even eats 
The weak of his own kith and kin; 

But oft in the end fit rcWanl he meets, 

And vainly hefore the sharp ferret retreats, 

Or the owl or the hawk his afTrighteil eye greets, 

Or he stniggles the dog’s gripo within. 

U. O. ADAMS. 
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CllAPTEU 11. 


THU TAKTS <»F A PLANT—TIIK FLOWKH (CouthlVed). 


I 

I 

I 

I 


ir. Heiu: is niiotlier flower. 
We know the niiines of its ]iiirts 
—of tlie ]ii'diiiu‘le, tlie hrart, 
tlic ciilrx, tlie enrollii, the ]>is* 
til nnd stiiiiieiis, nnd tliu u\ury; 
tu-diiy wc are to hear their 
history. 

'Let us ol)ser\e the va- 
rivtifs of e.ieh part, liehire we 
talk of their /HJa7/ti«.v. We will 
first look at tlie IVdiiiiele. You 
liuve iiotieed where it he^'ius. 

IK. It begins at the part 
where the leaf is joined to the 
stalk. 

J*. That part is called the 
f/.r/7 of the leaf. The other end 
of the ))eduuele has one flower 
upon it, nnd it is therefore 
called a simple peduncle; hut 
in many plani.s the peduncle i.s 
compound, that is to say, the 
]iedmielc divides into similler 


stalks ; they are called fn’tlirfis. 
This is the ea.se in the poly- 
aiitliiis, conslip, lilac. &c. 
Some flowers haw ii(>t any 
peduncle. 

ir. S«» we may say three 
thinf;s of the peduncle. • 

I. It h('<;ins at liie iixil *i>f tlic 
leaf. 

iJ. It sDiiietiiiics .siippiirls one or 
mure lliincrs, iiiiil i# llius said to 
he siiii])le nr o<>iii]iiiuii(]. 

d. It IK sometiiUi's wanting:. 

I*, llcforc wc talk of the 
next part of the flower, you 
may see how diflereiitiv flowers 
arc arranised on their jieiluneles. 
Look at this eolleetion. Most 
of theni grow on c(-mjioiiiid 
peduncles. 

/j. What very diflerentshujies 
they have! 



.Amiipriiieiifa of FluwfiafUi llirir PnluiirlM. 
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P. Yes. Let me tell you all No. 8 is a Clover-flower. This 
about tlieiii. is a sort of umbel, but the little 

No. 1 isalbeony. Itp^wson flowers form a tuft, or head, 
a simple pefluncle, and is said This we call a cnjntulum^ which 
to be a so/iitirtf flower. word is the Latin for “a little 

No. 2 is a Fox-glove. Here head.'* The clover, thrift, 
we have several small flowers and sweet scabious arc said to 
growing on one peduncle; so it form a cnpituliini. 
is said to be a The fii the daisy, dandelion, 

flowers of lavender, wheat, and thistle, and sunflower, a nnm- 


barlcy arc spikes. 

No. 8 is the common Plan¬ 
tain which gniwH in our field, 
and which you feed your ca¬ 
nary with. This also is a spike ; 
hut as its s^ape is always that 
of a cylinder, it is called a 
ejlindrient sjiike. 

No. 4 is the flower of a Poplar 
tree. This also is a sjiikc, but 
it hangs downwards. Such a 
hanging spike is called a catkin. 
Yon have seen the yellow catkins 
of the willow; catkins also grow 
on the hazel, birch, and fir trees. 

No. a is an car of Oats. This 
cannot l>e called a spike, because 
the flowers do not grow from 
the peduncle. You sec that 
they grow from small stalks 
on the peduncle. They are 
thus said to form a panicle. 
Many grasses form panicles. 

No. 6 is a Heliotrope. This 
again is a spike, but as two 
spikes grow from one peduncle 
we call it a Jbrkivl spike. 

No. 7 is the flower of a Carrot. 
Hero all the pedicles spring 
from one point of the])cd'inclu; 
thus they form a spreading 
bunch, called an umbel. The 
flowers of parsley, hemlock, ce¬ 
lery, the parsnip, and fennel, arc 
umbels. Yon have already heard 
of the iimbcllirerotis plants.* 

* Fireside Facts, page 137. 
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her of very little flow'ers (called 
florets) grow on a fleshy surface 
called the receptacle. They 
thus form a very broad capi- 
tulum. These floAvers, consist¬ 
ing of a receptacle and florets, 
are said to be ** composite 
flow'crs,” This you have heard 
in your account of the compo¬ 
site plnnts.f 

There arc many other forms 
of flowers besides these. The 
narcissus grows in a large 



a tbs Lime; 6 the Hrllebom. 


t Fireside Facts, page 133. 
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TUBSDAT. 


FLBASANT PAORS 


IIOTANT. 


I bract, called n sjtathe, and is 
j therefore called a sfuidix. 
i You will understand this 

I when wc have observed the 
' bracts more closely, which is 
I onr next business, 
i W. Yes, the bract prows on 
1 the pcdnnole; it is like a leaf. 

, 1 can show you one, papa, 
j P. I can show you two. 

: Here they are. 

' In the first flower, the Lime, 

' it is at the Iiase, and is much 
; like an ordinary leaf. In the 
■ second flower, the Hellebore, 
the bracts arc at the other end 
of the peduncle, and surround 
the flower. 

But there are varieties of bracts. 



Inrolucrum. 


Here is a compound peduncle, 
supporting three flowers. The 
bract on this peduncle is dif¬ 
ferent in appearance from the 
others. 

L. I'cR; it is a whorl of three 
leaflets. 

P. On account of its shape, 
it is called an tnvolucrutn. Again, 
in this Narcissus, you sec a dif¬ 
ferent kind of bract. 

Ion. Yes; it seems to sur¬ 


round a part of the stalk com¬ 
pletely. 



Sp»thc of Xnroiwnfl. 


P. And before the flower 
opened it enclosed the flower- 
hud also. Such ai bract is called 
a spat/ie. In the palin-trccs, 
thcspaithc is even large enough 
to CMiclosc a great launch of 
flowers. I told you the name 
wc give to a flaawer when en¬ 
closed in ai spat he. 

IF. Yes, it is ealleal a apndix. 

J\ Bracts not only differ in 
shajac, hut in colour. Some 
are of a very bright colour, like 
the pctails of the corolla; and 
in a plant called the lafttramjca 
they ajrc the most .showy part 
of the flower. 

\V. Then how can you 
alwaiys tell which is the bract? 

/'. You may know' by its 
position — that is ailwaiys the 
same; the pait which is'fuiind 
growing between the true leaves 
and the flow'ers is always a bract. 
Yon may, however, he puzzled 
ill looking fur the bract, lieeauise 
in some flowers there is none 
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wliatcvcr. You do not see any 
in the vabbagu, turnip, or wall¬ 
flower. 

Ion. Then I will pnt down 
the ‘‘particulars” about the 
I bracts. 

' 1. fluACYS nro lcnf-li1(0 bodies, 

(lifli'i-iiig in form and colour, ,)el 
known, lieniiiso they airo found 
between the ti'ue luuros and the 
flowers. 

2. Tlioy differ in shape. Some 
grow lit the biise of tlie ])ediiiide, 
uiid arpiiiiich like a leaf (the lime;; 
otiiers surround tiie flowers, uinl 
are iiuirelikeucalyx (the hullehuro). 
Aiiullior consists of a whorl of leaf¬ 
lets, and is called nn tHVolucrwn; 
another is broad, and is culled a 
sptUhe. 

fl. lirncfs are generally green 
but they difler in colour, being 
souictiines eveu more brilliant than 
the flower. 

P. Wc have now two more 
outside parts of the flower to 
exninino. 

L. Which lire called the out¬ 
side parts, pajiu? 

P. 'riiose wc have already 
noticed, with the calyx and the 
curoltn. The stamens, pistil, 
anil ovary, arc inside ]>arts. 
One of the principal functions 
of the calyx and corolla is to 
protect these most imjxntaiit 
parts, which arc placed inside. 

W. Let us look at the calyx, 
papa. The calyx of this cow¬ 
slip (which is marked a). 



contains five leaves, or sepals, 
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ns they arc called; they make a 
famous floiver-ciip. 

P, In some plants tlie calyx 
consists of one sepal; others 
have tw'o, such as the popjiy; 
the wallflower and the licart’s- 
casc have four. Yon have often 
used the Greek pre.lixcs, »/o»os, 
one, po///, many, and «, which 
means uithniit. Tims, wc talk 
of monosepniuus^ pnli/sepnlous, 
and ttse/nilttus plants. Wc de- 
serihe the petals in the same 
way: thus, “monojielalous, poly- 
pctaloiis, and npetaloiis.” You 
know, of course, what is meant 
by such terms? , 

Jon. Yes. And it is curious 
to notice how the flowers vary 
ill aft. their particulars. There 
arc flowers w'itliont peduncles, 
otliers without bracts, others 
w'ithout sepals, and others with¬ 
out petals. Arc the sepals of 
various colours, papa, like the 
bracts? 

P. Yes. Sometimes tho\'arc 
of the same colour ns the |)Ctals 
of the corolla. In the fuschia 
they are larger and of a richer 
colour. In the crocus the sepals 
and petals are of the same 
colour, yellow. Yon might thus 
think that the plant has no 
calyx; hut the three yellow 
leaves which arc outside are se- 
)>als, and fonn the calyx; and the 
three inside arc petals, and form 
the corolla. It is the same with 
the tulip and lily. 

L. Tlwii I suppose that it is 
often diflicnlt to know which is 
the corolla? 

P. No, it is not. Like the 
bract, wc can tell it hy its posi¬ 
tion, which is flxed. In most 
tlowors both the calyx and the 
corolla form a “ic/ioi/” of 
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leaves; the calyx is always the 
outahfe whorl, and the coroliu 
the inside w'horl. It you cx> 
amine the lily or tulip, you 
will find that three of the bri{>-'.t* 
coloured ])arts hc;;iii lower 
down on the stalk than the 
others; thus you know that 
they are the outside whorl 
—they arc the sepals. Gcne> 
rally, however, the calyx is 
of a green colour, and it may 
be known, because it w'as, for¬ 
merly, the Auf/-seale, hut is now 
expanded to protect the flower. 
In the grasses and corn-plants 
these scales which furin the 
calyx arc called husks. 

You have already heard the 
use of the calyx—to ^irotcct the 
delicate corolla. Tiiere is a 
pretty yellow plant, called the 
Eschscholtsia (pronounced Es- 
colchia). Tn this the sepals of 
the f'alyx grow together, and 
protect the young flciwcrs so 
firmly that they will not let 
the corolla open. They form a 
sort of caj), or extinguisher. 
But as the corolla inside it is 
alive, and wants to see the light, 
it has no other way to get out 
but by jrttshiiiff off its extin¬ 
guisher. This it is able to do, 
because the ba.se of the calyx is 
not strongly united to the ped¬ 
uncle. 

Jj. But then it has no calyx 
to support it when it is full 
blown. I see now why the 
petals of the Kschscholtzialniiig 
about so loosely, and,drop off 
soon. I will sum up the liistory 

of the calvx. 

* 

1. The Caltx is the flower-ctip. 
growing at the end of the pedun¬ 
cle, and oiitsiilc the corolla. 

2. it generally consists of dis¬ 


tinct Ion res called seftals, nrmnged 
in a whorl like the petals of tlie 
eorolln. 

9. The number of sepals, how'- 
ever, iliil'er. Tims, a calyx uiay 
.1 ho cither poljf-Sf^wlouSf moHo- 
kf-ftfjonift or a-SfpatoMs. 'J'he 
scpals'tri..’'’'' differ in enlour. They 
lire generally green, but sometimes 
of the same colour os the corolla. 

W. Now for the corolla! 
Here i.s a dower with a grant 
corolla. There are some Jiroad 
jietals for you! 




V 

r 


Apple blosMin. 


P. That is the blos.<iom of an 
applc-trcc, one of the rose 
tribe. You see that there are 
five petals. They do not need 
much description. You know 
that the petals arc the parts 
which often display such gay 
colours, and give forth such 
sweet perfume. Just as the 
sepals of the calyx protect 
so, as wc said, it is often 
their function to protect the 
delicate pistil and stamens. 
They guard these important 
organs from the changes in the 
iveathcr, sometimes shutting 
up at night. It is thought, too, 
that they even prepare food for 
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them, just us the leaves of the pinnt between the calyx and the 
plant prepare snp for the other stamens. 

; parts. Like the other organs, P^ts are caUed petals; 

they diiTur much in shape and the calyx, 

coliir. TIib, sko differ in f” nrnmged m a 

number. A» I said, wo have ^^s hoforo de- 

. poly-pctal<»U8, mono-pctaloiis, Hfrilicd, thov differ mneli in shape, 

I and a-pctiilous plants. colour, and' the number of their 

I parts. 

I Ion. I will soon make our Now we have heard of four 
I notes on the corolla. parts of a flower. 

! P. And vre w'ill talk of the . 

{ 1. The ConoLLA is the part of a others next week. 


“TIIY WILL BR DONE.” 

Tlir will 1)0 done—a simple w'ord, 

An infant’s lisping tongue might say, 

Yet, oh! how rarely'is it heard 
From ouro, in sorrow’s trial day: 

When thnso with whom life’s path we trod 
Unve loft it dark, and sml, nnJ lone, 

IIow liiird it seems to ki>«s the rod, 

And meekly sny, *‘Thy will be done.” 

When plcnsiiro laughs on lip anil hrow 
Tlic holy words arc lightly spiiken. 

But. when ’nenth stern 31 isfortunc’s blow 
Rneh flower of Hope lies eriished and broken; 
When nil that blutmied around niir way 
Fades, ere our course be hiilf-wny run, 

Wo scarce enii sehnol our he'irts to sny, 

‘‘Thy will. Thy blessed will be done.” 

When those—wlin to our homo and hearth 
into much of Love's ou’ii light have given, 

Are taken from onr hand on earth, 

To join n brighter hand in Heaven : 

Oh I when wo watch thciii pass nwny, 

Tlinir life-strings breaking, one by one, 

’Tis linnl, in such an hour, to lu'ay, 

‘‘ Father I Thy will, not ours, lie done.” 

Oh! Thou, who in Gcthsciiinne, 

Wrestling in inurlal nngiiish there, 

Didst, in thine hour of agony, 

Breathe meekly forth tliis fervent prayer; 
Tench us, when on our heads doseend 

These shafts of woe, which none may shun, 
Humbly beneath the stroke to bend, 

And only say, ‘‘ThyVill be done.” 

Canada. B. A. P. 
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P, Before wc begin the 
' reign of Mtuy, you iiiny sny 
! “ by heart ” tlio lesson on 
I Edward. 

! Lesson Z2. EDWARD VI. 

Degnii to reign . I.'i47. 

Bicil .... JTiSS. 

1. Edward VT. was the son 
o f Henry VJ //. by his third wije, 
Jane Seymour. 

2. The. principal events of his 
reiffn were^ the establishment of 

I the. Reformed reliyion; the ftdl of 
the ijood Pt'oteetor^ Somerset! 

I €Uid the rise of his enemy, the 
\ Duke of Northumberland, who 
nficn/y attempted to gain the 
crown for his own son, Lord 
I Gui/d/ord Dudley. 

11. Edward died of consump- 
■ tion, in the. year being in 

• the 1 Cth year of his aye. 

! Iinnicdiatcly after Edward 
j VI.’s death, the Duke of Nor- 
! thuTnlierliiud ]iruclaiiiied Ltidy 
June Grey Queen of England. 
On the same day that Lady 
Jane was proclaimed in Lon¬ 
don, Mary was procluiincd 
Queen at Norwich. 

The people of England would 
have liked Lady Jane Grey to be 
queen rather than Mary, be¬ 
cause she was so much more 
amiable, and was a Protestant. 
They did not, however, acknow¬ 
ledge her, because they knew 
that Mary was the real heir to 
the crown. They knew, too, 
that it was for the sake of the 
Duke of Northumberland’s son 


that she w'as proclaimed queen; 
and no one liked the bad duke. 

There was another reason 
why no one wranted Lady Jane 
to he queen, which was, that 
she herself did not wish it. She 
was not only aniiahle, but vosy 
clever. She couhl speak Italian 
and French, and could draw 
and paint; for during the time 
of the Tudors, the children of 
the nobles were very highly 
educated; the ladies could 
compose and converse in the 
learned languages. The young 
Lady June liked much more to 
study than to be a queen, and 
wiicii she was told that her 
4‘ousin Eihvard was dead, and 
that she w'as to succeed him, 
she fainted and shed tears. She 
refused the crown, saying that 
she had no right to it while the 
princesses Mary and Elizabeth 
wci-e alive. The Duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland, her hnshand’s 
father, and the Duke of Suffolk, | 
her ow'n father, begged on their > 
knees that she would agree to | 
he queen, hut she would not ■ 
consent, until her mother and 
husband joined in the n>que.s't; 
then she could not resist any 
longer. 

But, ns I said, the people saw 
through the Duke of North¬ 
umberland's bail 2 >hins, and the 
duke saw that he was found 
out. The proclamation of Lady 
Jane as queen was, in most 
cases, treated with scorn, while i 
'■Mary soon found herself at the | 
head of 40,000 men prepared to '• 
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fight ftir her rights. When 
Lady Jane liciird uf this she 
resigned the crown and re- 
turne<l to her private liouse, 
liaving been queen only ten 
days. Korthnnihcrland tried 
to C8cn])e from England, but he 
was arrested. 

Mary now entered London 
pcaccnhly and in trinnipli. 'J'lie 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, lie* 
co/dcr, and the Earls of Arundel 
and Pembroke i>ruelaimcd lier 
os queen at St. Paul's Cross. 
A Catholic service was per¬ 
formed ill the cathedral; beer, 
wine, and money were distri¬ 
buted among the people ; a dole 
of cightpence was distributed 
to every poor householder in 
the City; and the public joy was 
shown by bonfires and illumi¬ 
nations. 

The joy of her people was, 
however, turned into sorrow 
when they became better ac¬ 
quainted with Mary. They 
tbiind that she was bigoted and 
cruel, her fierce, dark mind 
having been filled with super¬ 
stition by her teachei's, the 
Catholic priests. Before she 
had been queen a month she 
caused North uinbcrlaiid to be 
beheaded, with two of his asso¬ 
ciates. Thus was he punished, 
not only fur attempting to gain 
the crown, but fur the death of 
Somerset, whom, you may rc- 
nicmher, ho caused tc be ex¬ 
ecuted. Jiody Jane Grey and 
her husband Dudley were also 
sentenced; but, remembering 
their youth and innocence, and 
that all jieople loved them, Mary 
did not dure to put the sen¬ 
tence into execution. Accord-' 
ingly they were allowed to 
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live, but were kept close pri¬ 
soners. 

In less than a year, however, 
circumstances oliered an excuse 
fur putting the young couple to 
death. As Maiy was deter- i 
mined to re-establish the Ca- | 
tholic religion, it was thought ' 
that a Catholic husband w'oiild ; 
help her to do so. After de¬ 
clining two or three proposals, 
she cast her eye on Philip II., 
of Spain, who was much 
\'oungcr than herself; he being 
27 years old, and the queen 
48. lie felt no love for Mary, 
but did not object to marry 
her, for he wanted to be called 
the King of England. When, 
however, the English people 
heard of the proposed mutch, 
the greatest alarm spread 
throngh all ranks. The mem¬ 
bers of the llou.se of Commons 
strongly remonstrated, begging 
the queen not to marry a 
foreigner; the queen could only 
get rid of them by dissolving 
Parliament. 

The Emperor of Germany, ; 
the father of Philip, tried to | 
quell this clamour, lie sent i 
over £400,000 to distribute ; 
amongst the nicndiers of Par- j 
liament and others, to make I 
them more friendly. In the | 
treaty of marriage it was agreed j 
that the queen only should j 
govern, and if she died before j 
Philip he should have no claim i 
to the crown. ! 

These and many more ar¬ 
rangements were made to quiet 
the fears of the people, but 
without success; they declared 
that the match was dangerous 
to their liberties and indepen¬ 
dence; for they should certainly 
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bcc(imc Kiihject to Spiiin. An 
insnm'Ctioii was raised by Sir 
Tliuiiins Wyatt, mIio set out 
from Kent to London with 
{ 4,000 men. On entering tlic 
I City lie reijiiircd the queen to 
put the T<iwer of London in 
ids hands, and to marry an 
En^rlisliman at onec; hut he 
had not suflleient men to en- 
forec his demands; his fol¬ 
lowers by degrees beeamc afraid 
and nbamloiied him, and lie 
WHS taken prisoner. 

Marv now showed her re- 
venge for this insult. Wyatt 
was iininediiitely exeeuted. 
Four hundred of his followers 
were then put to death, and 
four hundred were brought 
before the qTie.cii with halters 
round their nceks, but they 
were spared. The Tower and 
all the prisons in the kingdom 
were tilled with nobility and 
gently. The heads of many 
were cut oif and exhibited on 
poles in the streets, or on the 
gates of the cities. Fifty-two 
gentlcnicn were hanged on one 
dav, which was afterwankscalled 
Bhtck Momlmf. Maiy even 
determined to punisli her sister 
Elizabeth, but she happened 
this time to escape. 

The peo 2 dc hud hoped that 


the beautiful Lady June Orcy j 

and her husband would be | 

allowed to live ; but Mary now j 

pretended that they were guilty i 

of this insurrection. She there- ; 

fore ordered them to prepare for i 

death. Dudlev ivas executed i 
» ' 

first; Lady Jane Grey saw | 
his iieadlcss liody as it was j 
broiiglit back from the ])lacc of ! 
execution, but she bore the j 
sight with fortitude. She felt j 
tlie br.iverv of one that liiid ^ 
done no w rorig. While An the i 
scaffold she spoke to the ofiieers 
and servants declaring her in¬ 
nocence; she said flint she only 
consented to become queen to 
please her ]iarents; but that aa 
slic had done wrong to her 
country by that nct,shc w'illingly 
accepted of the dreadful punish¬ 
ment. She then allowed her 
wniting-woincii to take off part 
of her robes, and laid her beau¬ 
tiful head on the block. 

The execution of the youth¬ 
ful pair was performed privately, 
within the Tower; for it w'as 
feared that, in compassion for 
their youth, lienuty, and inno- 
ccnf:c, the people would rebel, 
and try to save them. Lady j 
June Grev w'as not seventeen ! 

V I 

years old when her head was i 
cut off. 


When is a man loss tlinn a man ? 

When ho makes a vow he fails to keep; 
When without sowing he would reap; 
When he would borrow, beg, or steal, 
Bonner than work for an honest meal; 
Then is a man less than a man; 

Then we pity him all we can. 

* 0. HACSAT. 
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Tll£ INFLECTIONS OV THE FAIlTH OF SPEECH—^ADJECTIVES 

{Continued^ 


Lesson 18. 

ADJECTIVES iCohtinued). 

JP. Give me the detnrccs of 
comparison tor the adjectives 
'small, and black. 

Ion. I will do it, papa— 

Positive. ComiMirative. Sujterlntire. 
lon}C loiifier lon^f>«I 

small smaller snmllrst 

black blacker bluckee/. 

P. What changes did you 
make in the adjectives? 

Jon. I added er fur the com¬ 
parative, and est for the super¬ 
lative. 

P. Ilight. Now give me the 
degrees for these ^jeetives— 
red, sad, hot; and say wliut 
changes you make. 

L. I will try— 

Positive. Compnrolive. Superlative. 


red 

retirfer 

rcd</cst 

sad 

sadr/er 

sudr/est 

hot 

hotter 

hottest. 


I The change in these adjec¬ 
tives is nut the same as in the 
others. Ilesides adding er ami 
est, I have had to double Ihe last 
consonant of the adjective. 

P. 1 will point out thw reason 
of this difference. You may 
notice that the first three ad¬ 
jectives end ill two consonants, 
and the last three in one. 

W. There! Stop, papa! I 
will make the rule:—We form 
I the degrees of comparison for 
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iidjpctivcs ending in two con- 
sonaiitb. by adding er or est; i 
and for adjLctivcs ending in one ' 
consonant, by doubling the last | 
consonant, and adding er and I 
est. I 

P. That rule is not perfect, I 
Willie. Tt only show's how' you \ 
waste our time by being in a \ 
hurry. Here are some w'ords ; 
ending in one consonant, and | 
yet we only add er and est • 
without doubling the last con¬ 
sonant:— 

weak weakfT weakest 

green greener greenest 

broad broader bi-oadest. 

IV. Then why don*t you 
double the consonant, papa? 
It’s not my fault if you w'on't. 

J\ I will show you why. In 
cneb of these adjectives, the 
last consonant is preceded by 
two vowels ; w'liilcin the others 
ending in single consonants, 

the last consonant is preceded 
by _ one vow'cl. So yon may I 
make yuiir rule in this way— 

Hdlb 1 .—Wlien nn adjective 
ends with two consMinnnis, wo 
fnrin the degrees of coinpnris m by 
adding er and est to llin posiiiro. 

Or, when an ndjeclivo ends in 
one consonant with tiro vowels 
liufore it, wo udder nnd est. 

Blit, when ail adjective ends in 
one consonant with one vowel 
Ixjfiire it, wo double the Inst cun- I 
sonant, and add er and est. ; 
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Examples— 

small smaller smallew^ 
fleet fleeter Hcctee^ 
wet wetter wet^ee^. 

Let us try some more adjec¬ 
tives. Make the degrees of 
comparison for merry, happy. 
Ion. Merry merrier inQvriesf 
happy happier liappiVs/ 
P. Now, the adjective guy. 

L. Gay gayer gayest 
In merry ami happy wu changed 
the y into i before we added 
the er and esty hut 1 did not fur 
the udjccLive yo//. 

P. That is because the word 
ends with two a'owcIs instead of 
one. Yon liad the same rule 
when tnnkiiig the plural of key 
and other words; you did not 
change the 1 / into les. 

Will you now give me the 
degrees of comparison fur wise 
and loose? 

JoH. Wise, wiser wisest 
Louse looser loosest. 

In these i have only to add r 
and St. I suppose that that is 
because there is uii e at the end 
already. 

P. True. We will make the 
rules for these adjectives at the 
end of the lesson. 

Will you make the degrees 
of comparison for bud, little, 
much, far. good, and tell me 
what yon add to the positive? 

JoH. Wti cannot say bad, 
baddbr, baddrst. 

P. No. The proper way is— 
PositivB. Comparatiee. Superlatiee. 
b.'td worse worst 

little less least 

much more most 

good better best 

far furt/ier furt/icst. 

Now make the degrees of 


compansoii for beautiful, glo¬ 
rious, magnificent. 

W. I will— 

beautiful beantiful/er bcautiAil- 
l&st 

glorious gloriouser gloriousra^ 
insigiiiflciitit insigniflennter in- 
signifleantetf^. 


T don't think that those will do. 
They don’t seem right. 

P. No. Yon have not formed 
tlicse degrees correctly. We jlo 
not form them with er and est, 
hceanse they arc words of'iiiore 
than one syllable. The proper 
way is to add more and tnost to 
the i>ositive. Thus^ 


beautiful more beautiful 
most beautiful 
glorious more glorious 
most glorious 


and so on. This is the way to 
form tlie degrees of comparison 
for all /W//syllablcs. 

L. Then the rules we have 
heen forming ore only for ad¬ 
jectives wliicli are lamiosyllublcs. 
So, in writing down the rules 
fi>r adjectives, \vc will arrange 
them accordingly. 


Aujectivrs. 

(Motiosyllnhles) Ur i< k 1 .—When 
an mljeotive ends wiiii tivo ennso- 
iiiintd, we form the liegrcos of com¬ 
parison by adding er and est to the 
positive. 

Or, when nn adjontire ends in 
oue consonant wilii tiro vowels 
before it, we odd er niid est. 

Uiit when nn iidji'ctivu ends in 
one consonant with one vowel 
iM'fore it, we also double the last 
consonant. 


Examples— 

small smaller smnllcs# 
fleet fleeter fleeter/ 
wot wetfer wetfesf. 
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Hvlb 2.—When the iMJsitivo 

dogfrecemlH in wo form tlic ollior 
degreoH liy Hiaii'rin'r the y into f, 
and nrlilinir and (except when 
the y is preceded by n vowel). 

Examples— 

dry drier driest 

: gny gnyer gnyes/. 

I IlrLR 3. —When the positive 

ends in e, wo form tlio other 
I degrees by ndding only r and 

Bulk 4—Wo form the degrees 
of otlicr adjectives in various ways, 
and they ni’u thcreforo called irre* 
gnlar, such as good, better, best, 
&c. 

{PolyKiiltbhlt's) EntiK 5.—Genc- 
rnlly, in ndjcctives of more tiinn one 
sylhiblo we form tlio detrrccs by 
adding more and moot to the posi¬ 
tive. Tims— 


unhappy inoic nnhopiiy 
iiiost nnhi)i>py. 

P. Besides the adjectives we 
have tnciuioned, the numbers 
one, fioo, f/o'ee, four^ &c., are 
giMierally cniled 'udj(u;tive.s, be¬ 
cause they express the quantity 
of any noun to which they are 
jiniied. Thus— 

tiro men Jour men, &c. 

The numbers are therefore 
cnllcd nnmvrnl mtjectioes. They 
have not, of course, any degrees 
of compiirisuTi. 

/if. We nia.st add another rule 
fur these adjectives. 

Iti'LB G.—As numbers express 
tlie (pnintity of nouns, they are 
culled niiiiirrnl aiijcclives, lint of 
course they cannot be declined. 


Ho. 10. Parsixo Kxekcisr. 

{Mention the degree ofeoinpariton of each adfcetive when parting the 
. Jblloieiug exereiec :—) 

I The cloak of the tnlleet man was elinrtrr than the little boy’s. He liaa the 
I prettiest kite. Your kite did not cost much; mine cuht more; and hia coat 
! the moat. My ahadow ia long now, and it will be lunger in the uhernomi. 
I The four hoys lire heavier than the three men. The moat Itcautifiil Riinaet 
ahed a most Rlorioua light on the topa of the higlieat mountuiua. The aon 
' was more beautiful than the mountains. 


IMPROVE THE TIME. 

Tub moments fly,—a ininiite’s gone, 
The minutes pnes,—an hour has run, 
The day is fled,—the niglit is here; 
Tims flies a week, a month, a year. 

A year, alssl liow soon ’tis past; 

Who k: tWB but this may bo our last; 
A few short years, how quickly fled, 
And we are nuinlier’d with the dead. 

Then let ns present honrs improvCi 
And bear in mind how fust they move; 
Tliat if we now neglect to lenni, 

The time we lose will ne’er return. 
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that continued to exist through 
subsequent centuries, and 
through all the changes which 
befel England. Though such 
was the cose, it is certain that 
till the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century the naanufacture 
; was confined to a.few objects of 
the conimones£ and coarsest 
description. But just before 
this time, two German brothers, 
named Elers, came from Nu- 
remburg in Holland, and settled 
in Staftordsliire. They intro¬ 
duced the art of glazing vessels, 
and tried t'> keep their process 
very secret; but it was discov¬ 
ered by a clever person named 
Astbury, who for two years 
feigned himself an idiot, in 
order to get admitted into the 
Elers' works and accomplish 
his purpose. Ue then recom¬ 
menced his business as a potter, 
and about 1720 efiected a great 
improvement in the substance 
of which earthenware is made, 
by adding to the clay burnt, 
or, afi they arc called, cal; 
eined Hints. He owed this 
discovery, it is said, to the sin¬ 
gular circumstance of his horse 
falling blind during a journey 
he made to London, and to his 
obsen'ing that the burnt flint 
powder used by an ostler for 
the cure of his horse’s eyes, 
[ formed when wet a clayey sub- 
1 stance. Yet, in spite of those 
I imjirOvQments, the * -ares were 
! very I inferior; and therefore, 
mjiicK of the better kinds of 
es^benw’are in use, was still 
imported into this country firom 
! Holland, Franee, and Germany. 

I But just at this time, when the 
I need was most, nosiAn Wedu- 
I WOOD begun his great improve- 
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ments, and lived to see pottciy as 
much a staple of J^nglish trade 
as Arkwright did that of cotton. 

W, Please go on, papa, and 
tell us all abont Wedgwood. 

P. Wedgwood was bom in 
1730, at Bnrsicm, in Staflbrd- 
shire, where his father and 
sevci^ other members of his 
family were engaged in the 
manufacture of pottery. His 
education was very limited, for 
there was no public school in 
his native town till 1750, and 
scarcely one of its inhabitants 
knew more than just bow to 
read and write; nor could he 
have had much time for self- 
improvement, for his father 
died, leaving a very small sub¬ 
stance to his children; so, at the 
age of eleven Josiah Wedgwood 
began to work in his elder 
brother’s shop as a thrower— 
that is, one who moulds the soft 
clay in the form desired. The 
smallpox, which left an incura¬ 
ble lameness in his left leg, so 
as afterwards to require its 
being ent oflj compelled him to 
relinquish the potter’s wheel. 
He then left Burslem, and for 
a short period entered into 
partnership with another potter, 
daring which his wonderful 
talent for the production of 
ornamental pottery first de¬ 
veloped itself. 

After this he became con¬ 
nected with a person named 
Whcildon, with whom he manu¬ 
factured knife-handles in imi¬ 
tation of agate and tortoise¬ 
shell, melon table-plates, green 
pickle-leaves, and similar arti¬ 
cles. But 'V^eildon, deriving 
considerable profit from other 
departments of the pottery 
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business, was nnwilliDf; to em¬ 
bark in the new branches for 
which Wedfi^ood had so great 
a taste; the young potter, there¬ 
fore, returned to Burslem in 
1759, and set np for himself in 
a small thatched manufactory, 
where he continued to make 
such articles as I have already 
named. His business prosper¬ 
ing, he soon took a second 
manufactory, where he made 
white stoneware; and a third, 
at which was fabricated the 
improved crcam-colourcd ware 
by which he gained so much 
celebrity. Of this new ware, 
Wedgwood presented some 
articles to Queen Charlotte, the 
wife of King George Ill., who 
thereupon ordered a complete 
table-service, desired it might 
henceforth bo called “ Queen’s 
ware,” and appointed him her 
potter. It was, however, from 
1760 to 1762, that his most in¬ 
teresting discoveries took place. 
Six different kinds of potteiy— 
one, a composition resembling 
jasper and other beautiful 
stones and earthenware—made 
their appearance at the same 
time from his workshop in 
Staffordshire, to the admiration 
and astonishment of all who 
beheld them. 

Ho now opened a shop in Lon¬ 
don, and took a partner to con¬ 
duct it. This gentleman, named 
Bentley, was a highly educated 
man, and moved not only in 
excellent society, but was ac¬ 
quainted with the most eminent 
' patrons of art. His knowledge 
and taste thus vastly assist^ 
Wedgwood in all the higher 
branches of his roanufatitures, 
besides procuring for him the 


loan of valuable specimens of 
antique sculpture, vases, ca¬ 
meos, gems, medallions, seals, 
and oriental porcelain, to copy 
or to serve the purpose of ' 
models. Amongst others who i 
were thus liberal to Wedgwood ! 
was Sir William Hamiltoti, the I 
English ambassador at Naples, i 
who, during his residence there 
from 1764 to 1800, formed a 
.splendid collection of ancient 
vases, now in the British Mu¬ 
seum. Many of these lovely 
relies of an immortal age of art, 
Sir William freely 4cnt to our 
great English potter, whose in¬ 
genious workmen not only 
copied them to martrellous }>cr- 
fection, but led Wedgood him¬ 
self to make one of his greAte.st 
discoveries, that of painting on 
such articles without the glossy 
appearance of ordinary painting 
on porcelain; an art practised 
by the ancient Etruscans, but 
lost through many, many ages. 

Another, and the most cele¬ 
brated work of Wedgwood, 
were his copies of the Barberini 
Vase. This precious work 
was in the hands of the great 
potter a year; he made hfliy 
copies and sold them at fiffy 
guineas each; but the cost of 
their production was so great 
as to exceed this sum, and left 
him, it is said, a loser. Q'he 
Barl)crii]i, since known as the 
Portland Vase, has now been 
for a considerable periofl in the 
British Museum; and though a 
few years since some malicious 
person threw a stone and broke 
it into countless pieces, yet 
modem art has restored it, it is 
^id, w'ithout a perceptilile flaw, j 
(jUontiniud on page. 257.) \ 
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TBV PABIB ev ▲ PLAirp—TBB FLOWBE (Contmued), . 

IF. Ws an {(oing to examine . 

the parts which piqia says are A ' Ik 

■o very importhAt—the pistUs //1VV Aft \U (ji A 

and the stamens. // I A f \ / m 

P. Yon may begin by noticing // / I// // /X ' 

the stamens (see ea^ p. 215 ). Ij / / //J f I / f/A y 

•JD. I notice, flistf their pasi^ fly rjJ srff .f 

t«)n;^h^ are placed rotmd the W // \| // \ 111/ v " • 

pistil. ■ VU/ \Kf UB ^ * 

W» And I no- • * • ^ . 

f u tice their parts. Tmaatjmtii^^PMtfWhhu 
Eachstamenhas 

^ a diin stalk, with Yon may see in it how, aa tl^ 
alittle head upon anther gradually ^ws oK;tu 
BtuMa.. , it. Here is one top of the petal, the petal 
. by itself. gradually contracts, and be- . 

P, Tha stalk of the stamen comes a narrow filament, 
is nailed the JUam^- and the L. That is a very singnlar 
head is called the oatAsr. Let change, 
ns take notice of the struc^rs . P. Yes ; and, what is more, 
of this stamen. Botanists have not .only do petals become sta- 
examined the sepals and petals mens, but stamens also change 
offlowers, and it has been found into petals. It is in this way 
that they have the same struc- that single flowers becmne 
ture as leaves, having veins, double <>ne8. The wild rose I 
cuticle, and stomata. They has only one whorl of petals, 
are, in fact, hams ; only altered and a great many stamens in 
in their form and colour. This the centra; but in me cultivated 
is. not difficult to believe con- rose the stamens are, chang^ 
earning the sepals aad pet^ into petals, so that * there are 
but you would hmrdly tfaink several whorls; it thus becomes 
that the stamens ore altered a large dmtlbh flower,«> The 
leaves. diffitrence in the wild anemone 


liat the stamens ore altered a large double flower,«> The 
saves. diffisrence in the wild anemone 

L, No. ‘ They, are scuweiy of the woods and the double 

iJ» _^ ™ _JPaS_• _.9 


diffisrent in their shape. 


anemone of the garden is caused 


P, The chan^from n^petal in thasaime way. The stamens 
to a stamen must^ of conrse, be which form the yellow eye at 
very gr^ual; but.;this reay be the single dahlia are^also thus 
seen in .seve^ plants, such as chanm. ' - » . 


seen in .several plant^ sure as 
the psBony, the white., water 
lUy, and othem*. Qme. is a 
copy of another draw^ in Di*. 
Cupenter’s book on Botany. 
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may me tne smgfo oahiia are:.fuso tons 
such as chanpm. ' - 2' • 

[. water 'Bntdipstamensopflowafsare 
a is a jiotfonnedonpurposetobecome 
{in Di*. petals. ' Let us examine one 
tany. ' again, and find out its foacthms. 






When Ae stamen is ripe, the 
entilier bursts. Here is an 
anther which has burst. What 
do you notice? 

IvtL That a sort of ynllow 
dost has come out of it. This is 
the port we call pcUmu 1 have 
seen the .b^ 'loading them¬ 
selves with it. 

P, This pollen from the 
anther is one of the parts whidi, 
Xhave told^n, is so important. 
Although It is so fine a dnst, 
yon may exmnine each little 
grain with a microscope. It is 
then seen to be nwly globular 
in shape'. Inside 'it there is a 
fluid, in which ore extremely 
minute granulea, 

L. They must be very small. 

P, Yes. The graniiMS are 
so small that a powerful micro¬ 
scope is require to see them 
with. They may be seen moving 
about in the fluid inside the 
grain of pollen. 

W, Now I will say the parts 
of the stamen. It has a filament 
and anther. The anther con¬ 
tains yellow grains, called pol¬ 
len, and the grains of pollen 
contain little nanules. What 
are they called papa? 

P, Th^ may be called the 
psrms. Let us now examine 
the pistil. Here 
is a drawing of 
^ the pistu. How 

U many parts do 

u you notice in it? 

Jl 2^ I see three. 
I \ There is the part 

B1 at the bottenn, 

■ I which yon called 

i' n ' the ovary, the 
^ stalk growing 

.. fb» Ptaiu. xmoTL it, and the 

head on the stalk. 


P. The stalk and head of the 
pistil have different names from 
those of the stamens. We call 
the stalk the and the head 
the at^ma, ^ 

Fisnls,' like riie'ether parts, 
difier in their ^number and 
shape. Here.it a^dtaeing ctf 
a pistil vrith ,/Ess 'tlylaid ^e 



Conpoud Plitll. 


psrms. 


ovary also is, you see, divided 
into five parts. These parts 
ore called'cafTMb. Sometimes 
we call each carpel, with the 
stigma and style upon it, a 
pistil. 

JL Thus we mi^ either say 
that there are five pistils, or. 
that there is a compound pistil 
with five puis. 

P. Eacnooipel, however, is a 
distinct* ovary, and. contains 
oynles* An orai^ is a large 
ovary. The eyes of the orange 
show yon whoe the flower once 
grew. On opmiing the orange, 
yon will notice its difhtrent 
parts, which are separated from 
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eadi oth«r only by a thin 

ddn. 



Oranga. 


W. Tes, I always divide an 
orange into<^iiho8e small parts. 

JP. These parts are carpels^ 
and inside eaiw caipel you will 
find a seetL 

/on. Ton said, papa, that you 
would tell us why the little 
ovules are not oallM seeds. 

P, I did; these ovules are 
only vn^mahid s^s. Tou 
may open the ovanr of this 
flower and exiunine them. 

W, Here are several un¬ 
finished seeds. 

P, I will put this into the 
microscope. Now examine it. 

IT. I see that the ovule is 
not quite closed np. There is 
an opening in it 

P, That is left so that some¬ 
thing else may be added. That 
** something else** is the germ — 
the very small part whiw will 
shoot up and mrm the 'young 
plants when the seed is pMced 
m the grqnnd. Wlisre^ do 
yon think these genu obme 
ffovf ■ 

' /on. Iremember! Tfaeycome 
the stonienr. Ton said 
'l^at tibe granules indde the 
grains of poUei^ ^erd' called^ 
germs. But how can diey tre-' 
vd all the way firom the^top of 
fi4fl 



the ikmun to the inside of the 
ov^P 

prinasiiignlarwa;^.’ When 
the stamens, are ripe, the ptMai 
of the anther Mb on the stum 
of the pistil. The 
style of the pbtU 
b.h'dllow, and the 
grains cn pollen 
force themselves 
in a carious vmy 
down the style into 
the ovary. Here 
the germs are received into the 
unfinished seeds, and the opefi- 
ings in the^pseds close. The 
seed then ripens, but it cannot 
do so unless it has received one 
of the germs; therefore, without 
the germ ftom the pollen of 
the stamens, the seeds would be 
useless. 

When the seeds have ripened 
the seed-fessel opens, and the 
seeds fall out. Here is a draw¬ 
ing of an unripe and a ripe 
seed-vessel. 



The ripe seed-vessd, yon see, 
is empty.' 

L. Now I see, papa, why the 
pollen on the stamens is so 
important. There could be no 
perfect seeds or, new plants 
without it. 

W. And now I see why 
papa calls the flower an orpnn 
of nproduciion. But it seems 
to bo quite a chance whether 
any of the pollen from the st^ 
meqf may fdl on the pbtil. 
How b that managed P 
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Pa The par^ are amogod sonie flowers which only he^ 
so that it seldom fiuls to hi^ pistils, and others whfeh hawe 
p^n. The stamens are ffenerally no pistils. 
taUer than the pistil in the The pistU^bpotiig flowers are 
mpri^t flowers; while inflowm called jnrd the sta¬ 

tic hang down, in'hell'Shaped men-beiving fl^<^. W called 
flowers and others, the pistil is atanm^trmA, „ : 
longer than the stapienS}. and Jen, B|^ f^pposs^'phpa, that 
hangs below uidm. Ton inay a flower has no staSB^ni^.where 
notice this in the first flower does it get pc^en Ihop^to per- 
which tra examined (see p. feet the .se^osT. ' 

214). Thns in either way P. DoyooiiO|.C#Ptember|he 
the pollen is almost' o&rtain bees? 
to be carried to the pistil.. W. Oh, yes. If th^ bees 
Sometiines it is carried to the come to look for honey in a 
Btigtua by the wi^ and some- flower that has ^y a pistil, 
times- in a morellhigalar way. and they happen to be canying 
Ton know that the bees visit any pollen on their legs, it wiU 
the flowers and load themselves mb off on to the pistiL 
with pollen. In moving about L, Bnt suppose there are no 
from one part of the plant to bees in the neighbourhood? 
another, they fireqnently mb P. Agfun, yon mnst not fi>r- 
some of the pollen they have get the towM; tha t al so helps to 
collected, on the stigma, which carry the pollen. 'V^en a plant 
is atic^. bears both kinds of flowers, the 

L. rl^t is a very carious stam^niferous flowers are gene¬ 
way, bat hdW is it known, papa, rally on the np^ part; and as 
that snch little things as the the anthers wed their pollen, 
grannies in a grain of pollen it falls on the lastilliferons 
are the germs of a new plant? flowers below. , 

P. By toe help of a micro- Bat there arc some plants 
scope. It has beet^ngeen that which flower Under water, 
the imperfect ovules have not How is the pollen to be ewried 
any germ within them, and firom one flower to another, 
when toe pollen descends the then? ' 
style of the pistil, and enters the Ion, I do not know. I shoold 

ovary, they may be seen entering think it cannot be carried in 
the ovules, through the little toe wfttor; it wquld be lost. The 
openings which you noticed, fishes wonld not carry it; and 

Onemorepartmularabqutthe Uie bees, they would not go 
stamens, and we .'will 'finish under waiter. # 
toe account of toe floumr. Sta^ P. NC;’lt is'neeesaaiy that 
mens, iikp the petals and ^a^ toe flowers should rise ahove 
difibr in their number. 7%‘ere (Ae uNifsr, into the air, and they 
may be some Affndre4e of st^ do so. . They toeretore have 
mens in a flower;, there maybe spiral stalks fscrew-shaped), 
twenigt there may. be noas. It> which rise up like a spring; 
isso wito the pistils i there are the stalkl Sold the flowers 
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above the water until the wind 
or the have carried the 
pollen; the spring of eadi itelk 
then gives waj, and draws the 
flower down a^n, for the seed 
to be ripened und» water. 

W, I wonder how they 
know wh«i it ii time to go 
down? 

Ion. And so do Z. 

P. Plants cannot know. 
There is a Qod who knows 
and arrani^ all things; Gk>d 
arranges this for them. There 
are other water-plants which 
rise by meau of hladdera. 

W, We shall not have time 
to write onr **lesson" on the 
flowers to-day; but I would 
like to make the notes on the 
stamens and pistil. 

1. The BTAxaua mre parts of 
the flowers, formed hrom ibepetaU 
of the eoroUa. They are placed 
between the corolla and tlw pistil, 


each ooBsistiag of- a stalk and a 
head. 

S. Thestalk of a stamen isealled 
the Jlfomenf, and the head the 
The anther contains yel¬ 
low grains, Cfdkd jw/lm, inwhioh 
are minute gnnnlea eaUra gerins, 

8. Btamena diite in their nunv-' 
ber. Bomeplantsnive no stamens; 
those whim have an called ^sta- 
meniftMms.*' 

L. Kow I will n^e the : 
notes on the pistil 

1. The pistil is the eentre of the 
‘flower; it oontaina three parts—a 
base, a stalk, and a head. 

9. The baedlm oalled the dvarp, 
and oontaina imperfeet seeda, oallm 
ovnlea. The stalk is ealled the 
sthls, and the head the stigma. 
The stigma receives the pollen 
foom the stamens^ which is paesed 
down the style to the ovary, where 
it perfects the seeds. 

8. Plants bearing pistils are 
called ^^istilliferous" plants. 




• THY WILL SB SONS. 

How sweet, to be.aliowM to pi^y 
To Ood, the Holt Ohi ; 

With fllial love and trust to say, 

** 0 God, thy wiU be done." 

We in these sacred words can And 
A cure for every ill; 

A calm to soothe the troubled mind. 

And bid albaan be stilL 

• m Oh, let that w^l, which gave me breath. 
And an immortal soni, 

In Joy or grief, in life or death, 
my every wish eontroL 

Ofo eould my heart thns.ever pray, 

$hiis isutato thy ^n: 

. Teieh me, 0 Gtod, mth nuth to aay, 

' ^*Thy Will," not mine, ** be done." 


s 
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THE TUDOBS. 

UAXT, 

Soon i^ftor the rebellion of J act of Parliament. Ko^ it 
W^att, and the execntion of waa again removed bjr act of 
Lady Jane Marv was Parliament. 

, married to Bing Philip of Amin; in thia, thednt year 
Spain. No sooner did Philip of Maxy*8 reifpi, an act was 
find that hp was not acknow- passed the breaking 

ledged as Sng of England, than of images ; and a council cf 
he showed that he had no aflbc- clergy proclaimed onpe qi<Ne 
tion for hia wife. He passed that the doctrine of rranstti«Aifi> 
most of his time in the .Nether- nViftba was tme. 
lands, taking no ^tice what- You may remember that in 
erer of Mary, exdbt to write Edward’s reign the priests were 
to her whenever he wanted allowed to marry; but in the 
money. year 1564 the queen gave ordera 

Butthemostimportantevents that the church should be 
of Mary’s reign were the purged of aU married bishops 
measures for restoring the,Bo- and priests. Ont of 16,000 
man Catholic religion, and the clergymen then in England the 
cruelties that followed. greater part were turned out of 

; Mary began by ordering that olSce for having wives, 
no person should preach with- In the year 1555 the dreadful 
out her special licence. Most religious persecutions of Maiy’s 
of the foreigners who were re- reign were begun. So much 
formers soon after left the king- cruelty was practised that the 
dom. In the same year two oueen received the name of 
bishops were sent to the Tower Bioody Mary. In the reign of 
for not kneeling at the public Edwum VI. Bonner, Bishop of 
moss, which was celebrated with London, and Oardiner, Bishop 
all pomp and ceremony before of Winchester, were committed 
the two Houses of Parliament, to the Tower for resisting the 
The Archbishop of York was Beformadon. They were imw at 
sent to the Tower, the Protest- liberty, and, aided by the ^een, 
ant bishops were ezdnded from they took veMeance without 
the House of Lords, and an act interruption. The queen her- 
was passed abolishing the self had been persecuted in the 
liturgy which, I told you, Cran- reion of Edward Vi., for she 
mer and the InshopB ha d p re- had been finrbidden to hold 
pared in Edward’s reign. When mass in her chapel. • 
this litnivy was first published it The first important mar^ 

was saidto have been written waaa deigyiban belonging to 
W the inspiration, of tire the great eattiedral of 8t. Paul’s. 
Holy Spirit, rat, at the same His. name was Johh Borais. 
time, it was forced on the people He wonld not profess to believe 
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indoctrines which he koew were 
not troj|h for he feared to 
make Gw angry. He chose 
rather to die. The bishopsy 
therefore, sent him to Smim- 
fleld, where he was tied to an 
upright post, dhd fagsots were 
placed all round ^ira and 
lighted; thas he was burnt to 
death. On hie tfhj to execu¬ 
tion his wife and ten children 
met him and kissed him, and 
too^ leave of him, forGai^ner 
would not let him see them 
while he was in prison. * 

The ne«t martyr was Hooper, 
the Bishop of Gloucester. He 
died praying to God, and teach¬ 
ing the people around him. 
‘Ili^th his last breath he thanked 
God for helping him to speak 
the truth, and keep his com¬ 
mandments. 

The Bishops Latimer and 
Ridley were next burned at 
Oxford; to shorten their suf¬ 
ferings bags of gunpowder were 
plac^ round their necks. 

The celebrated Archbishop 
Cranmer, whom you heard of 
in the reign of Henry VIII., 
was the last great martyr. He 
died ingmat aronies, but trust¬ 
ing in God. The death of-so 
venerable a man as Cranmer, 
who^was so well known, and 
had so long served his country, 
filled the nation with horror. 
They were certainly noblikely 
to be brought ba^ to die Roman 
Catholic nligiouby such meanst 
There ‘trere altOj^her nearly 
300 pmons burned in this 
dieadAll reign, inelndinc five 
bishops, and twenty-one dergy- 


To jplease herhntbend Philifk, 


T VaeBB. EBOLIS^^^^Tp;^ 


the bad Queen Mary entered 
into a war with France. In this 
war the’ town of Calais was 
taken from the English; it had 
Itolonged to tbe nation since 
the r^n of Edward III. The 
loss fifled the kingdom with 
complaints, atid their queen 
with despair. She was heard, 
to say, that when she died tbe 
name of Calais would be found 
engraven upon hef heart. She 
did die in the following year, 
1558, after an unhappy reign of 
five years.* Her dearii was 
caused by dropsy. 

ZsssonSa. MARY. 

Began to reign . . 1653. 

Died. 1668. 

1. Maxt vku Iht dcmghter of 
Henry F///,, hg hie first 
Caffurint of Arragon, At the 
beginning of her reign the Duke 
of NirrSiumJberkmd attmpt&i to 
piaee Lady.Jme Greg oa Me 
throne in her steady but faUedU 

2 . The princ^ai events of 

reign care-^her cruel ere- 
eution of Ladg Jane Grey; Me 
rebeUion of Wwtlt; hermaniage 
withPhibp of her tUtempt 

to restore tw GitAdfo reRfion; 
and the cruel persecution, fo 
whkh sAe was assisted by two 
bishps, named Bonner cmd 
Gardiner, The ProtesUmt clergy- 
moR, Rogers, and the. Bixmps 
Hotm, Ridley, Latimer, and 
Arcnlishtyt Cranmerwereamongst 
the princtpai martyrs, who num¬ 
bered aUcgether nearly 300. 

3. The 4»8 of. Canais, wHdh 
hddbdongeA to die Mngtish for 
200 year^;S0as aaoMersi^ ^ 
tkie reign, .Mary died ta 
nest year, 1558. 
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P. Let me try whether you! 
hftve remembi^ our first i 
lesBcm on the Pronouns. 'What 
is a pronoun? 

L. A pronoun is a word 
which is used instead of a noun. 

P. We had a second lesson 
on pronouns; on their person, 
gender, and case. 

IV. Yes. We .learned that 
their person, gendir, and case 
are formed in the same way as 
in nouns. 

P. To-day we will learn of 
the difierent sorts of pronouns. 
1 will repeat some sentences to 
yon. Will you listen, and tell 
me whether they contain any 
words which are like pronouns? 

The book which John lost is 
found. 

This lathe honsethat Jack built. 

Here eomes the man who has a 
wooden leg. ■ 

The man and horse that we saw 
yesterday. 

The sheep which grase in our 
meadow. 

Ion is the boy whom I like best. 

Now, in these sentences there 
are certain words whidi were 
not mentioned in our lesson on 
personal pronouns, yet they are 
like pronouns. 

ion. Yes. In the first sen¬ 
tence there is the word 
^ which”; it means '*tbehopk,” 
only it is not used instead of it, 
for the wordbook is Just before 
it And grou could not say 
** the book daok John lost.** 

P. No, you could not. The r 


word loliicA means “ the book,” 
as you say: onl^ it does not 
stand instead of it. It merely 
relates to the Imok, if you can 
understand what I mean. 

IV. Yes, I think' that is T^ry 
easy. In the-next sentence, 
“ Ima is the house that Jack 
built,” tkatf relates to the word 
house before it. ^ 

L. And in the next sentence, 
** The man w^o has,” &c., wAo 
relates to the man. And in 
the next, **The man and horse 
that we saw,” Mat relates to 
the man and home. • 

P. As you see that these 
words relat^to the nouns before 
them, you easily learn 
their names, ^uy are called 
** relative pronouns.” 

Ion. The relative pronouns 
seem to be veiy dependent 
indeed; they cannot be used 
witliout>the nouns which they 
relate to. • 

' P. Yes. Each of the relatives 
mentioned has a word before it. 
This word is called its antecedent. 
It is so called from two Latin 
woids^ which mean going be¬ 
fore.” Eveiyrelative pronoun re¬ 
quires an antecedent,except one. 

L. Which is that, pwa? 

P. You may easily find ont. 
Tell me the lelative and ante¬ 
cedent in this sentence. 

This is tfie thing which 1 have 
besnlodUng finr.. 

Ion. Thing is the antecedent, 
Vad whidi ismeruAifiwpTonoan. 

P. Sometimes we say** what,” 
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instead of ** the thing which.*’ 
Thus: 

“This 18 wA/it I hare been 
looking for.” 

W. What is the relative in 
that sentence^ but 1 do not see 
any antecedent 

R No. ** What** is the ante* 
cedent and the relative also; it 
stands for the nonn ihing^ and 
for which. “What” is the only 
relative' pronoun that can be 
nsed alone, unless 'you use one 
of the compound rmatives. 

L. Whicn are the “compound 
relatives,”*^apa? 

P. Certain words formed by 
adding ever, and**somr, to the 
relatives. Thus,u;^atever,ioAicA- 
8V8r; whatsoever, whuAsoever; 
these are often used without 
an antecedent. 

Ion. I will count up the rela¬ 
tive pronouns we have noticed; 
which, that, who, and what, and 
their compounds, made by 
adding ever, or soever. When 
are wc to use whuA, and when 
are we to use who f 

P, Who is used (as you will 
see in the example) after a 
person. Which only relates to 
things and to the lower anima^. 

But in some sentences there 
may be two "antecedents. In 
the following sentence one 
antecedent is a person, and 
another an animfd. ^ 

The man and bis hrna that we 
saw yesterdef. 

If the. relative pronoun who \ 


were nsed, it Would not agree 
with the antecedent, “horse”; 
and which wonid not agree 
with the antecedent, “man”; 
therefore we use the relative 
that. Ton will notice, too» in 
the PARbiNd ExBBOiBiB, that 
the word ihdt is nsed aftet* 
either persons or things. 

W. Have relative pronouns 
different cases, papa, as ttib 
personal pronouns have? 

P. Yes. If an action is done 
to the antecedent, so that it is put 
in the objective cose, the relative 
must be in .the objective also. 

Thus, yon must not say, 
“The man who we love;” bnt 
“ The man whom we love.” Who 
also has a possessive case, thus— 

“Theman mhosehone we saw.” 

Yon may now write the pkrr 
ticulars of the relative pronouniL 

Dufinition. —There are cer¬ 
tain pronouns which are not used 
instwd of a noun, but are ptmwi 
qfter it, because they relate to it, 
such as who, whieh, what, thsA, 
dec. They are called RaLSTiva 
Paonouns. The noun to which 
the rebitive is joined is called its 
awteeedent. 

Who is nsed after a person; 
wMeh is used after a thing or 
inferior animal; and thod is used 
after both jwrsons and things, or 
either. What is both an ante¬ 
cedent and relative. 

Bzawplis.— The bqy who won 
the prise. Tlie nig which the 
butcher killed. The girl whose 
mother is ilL Thenpblrasn rnhom 
we reepect. 


iio. so. PABsiiro Exanoni. 

It have bottghl'flie hwse which won the nSee. The man who cane to 
mehd the oopperwhloh burst yestndaj has eallsdaiain. I saw the ladj and 
fasr lapdeg that Uh palntld yesterdajr. la this the soldier whom you sawt 
Where are the afauqt that were lost t * Here are the hones which were bought 
ahsaarhst. 
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XTALT. 


«Mt dbar Cbildbbii,— 

**In mj last letter I did not 
finish the account of Italy. Yon 
heard something of its position, 
its climate, and its productions, 
but I did not mmition the rivers 
of the country. 

**RiyBns. 

** The principal rivers of Italy 
are,-^the. £o, the Adiob, and 
the Tirbb. The Fo is the 
largest; it has been called the 
prince of the Italian streams. 
It has also been called Bodincust 
which means *the bottomless.* 
The Adige is almost as large 
asthePo. The Tiber is nnaller, 
but of greater importance, be- 
‘canse the great city of Rome is 
situated upon it. It rises in 
the Afbnminbs, a range of 
mountains running through the 
' centre of Italy; forming, as it 
were, the backbone of the 
country. On Uie whole, Italy 
has not many or good rivers. 

"As you know the produc¬ 
tions of Italy, you can toll what 
sort of commerce there is likely 
to be. You can almost imagine 
what sort of goods the Italmns 
make, and i^t they buy and 
sell. 

"And then, if you know 
what rivers and shores there 
are, you will know, where to 
look foe the large towne, for 
the sea^rts, and the river- 
ports. We will talk to-day of 
I the commerce, and the iowna of 
! the country. 


"comnnOB abd marv- 

TAOTOBBS. 

"I said that the vine grows 
in Italy, so that you might 
suppose onei)f the articles of 
commerce to be uwie. So it is j 
but the wines of Italy are not 
good. There are mountains with 
, nice slopes where the vines hiay 
be nicely exposed to the sun, 
and there is, as I tpld yon, a 
fine climate. Yet the wines are 
not good. This is because the 
people are careless. They^ake 
no care to separate the different 
kinds of grapes; thev often 
^ther them before they are 
.ripe, and th^ are not nice 
or hlean in 'making wine. It 
is said that the wme is often 
spoilt before it has left the vat. 

" The oil of the olive is an 
article of great commerce. 

**Silk is another article which 
the Italians sell. They pro¬ 
duce more silk, and better, than I 
any other country: but it is 
sold in a raw state; for the 
manafactures of Italy are now 
very few. The greater part of 
the silk is mannfoctured in 
France. 

" S^aw la also sold in Itply. 
The straws of Tuscanv were 
once very fashionable for 
making bonnets^ and some 
kinds were worth their weight 
in gold. Yon have, I dare 
say, worn a Leghorn hat qr a 
Tusean bonnet.. The straw, 
however, like the silk, is ex¬ 
ported in a raw state. It is 
said, that two acres would 
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fttmiBh Btraweno^ for all 
‘ bonnets made in '[l^cany. * 

** The principal manufactures 
of Italy are those which re¬ 
quire skill and taste. The 
people are celebrated for ai> 
tides connected with the Jitu 
arts. The barometers, spec¬ 
tacles, telescopes, and mirrors 
of Itdy are rery good. The 
Italians are, hdwever, more 
xenowed for thdr taste in the 
fine arts- themsdres. Paintings 
and' statues wre the gloiy of 
Italy. The Italians are also 
fSmous siqgers and dancers. 

“You now know what is the 
commerce of Italy i let ns next 
see where it is. Before yon look 
for the cities yon had better 
understand the different divi- 
ekma of Italy. 

*(thb dxyisiobs of xtalt. 

“ Italy may be divided into, 
three great districts. The 
northern district, the greater 
part of which may be called 
Austrian Itafy; the middle divi¬ 
sion, which belongs principally 
to the Pope, and may be called 
Papal Itabfj and the southern 
division, which 'is called Ae 
Kingdom of tint Two SieiHes. 

“But perhaps you would 
rather have the divisions 
marked out more exactly; 1 
may therefore tell you that 
■ there are mas prinei|M states, 
independent of each '^ther. 
i “These are their namesi*- 

“The 'xraoDOM or Sar- 
DiBiA. (kgntsdf Turin. 

“The liOMBAXD-yXNBTXAK 
KXxroiHMi. Oeuntalsi Milan, 
Venice. 

oDuohtovPaaha. Omitak 
' Parma. 
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#«DiroHT or Modrba. Ok 
pitalt Modena. 

“Dtrodr orLuooA. Ccgntal, 
Lucca. 

“ GRAKD-Ducnr or Tus- 
CAinr. Capital^ Florence. 

“ RBFfnuxo or Sab HAsmo. 
Capital, San Marino. 

“Papal Stairs* Ctgpiial, 
Borne. 

“ ThbTwoSioxubb. OefUal, 
Naples. 

“ Nearly all commercial 
towns are either river-ports or 
sea-ports; so, if yon will get 
your map, you may find the 
towns of Italy as I name them. 
We will b^n at the north, in 
Austrian Italy. 

“VBHIOB. 

^^Venice is one of the most 
wonderfol cities in Burcme. 
You might almost think that 
it is in the midst of the sea, for 
the houses have water all round 
them. The roads between the 
houses are water, so are 
no places for riding. Instead ^ 
of coaches, there are boats to 
float up and down, which are 
called gondolas, 

“ But the houfos do not float; 
they are built on little sandy 
islands under the water. Great 
piles of wood are driven into 
the water, for the houses to 
rest upon, just as when a bridge 
is built. There ore 7S of these 
islands in Venice. ' 

“Most of the canals between 
the houses are veiy narrow; 
but the principal one, the Great 
Canal, is broad, and flows 
throngh the middle of the 
dty. In one part a bridge is 
thrown over it, consisting of a 
single broad arch, which is 90 
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feet wide. This fsmoas bridle 
is called the Riailo. There are 
about 500 bridges in Venice; 
most of them are onlj single 
arches. 

**Yoa wonld think it rewy 
strange if you lived in Venice. 
In many of the houses the 
canal flows dose to the -trails 
of the houses; so, if you stepped 
out of the door^or if yon fell out 
of the window, you wonld flUl 
into the water; but most houses 
have a door which opens into 
the streets, where there is dry 
land. There are no horses or 
large animals in Venice—there 
is no place for them.' 

“The buildings in Venice 
are very splendid. It is fhll of 
palaces, and man^ are built of 
marble; for Venice was once 
one of the richest cities in the 
world. There is also a daric 
dreary prison. It is called the 
state prison. It has only a 
narrow canal between it and^the 


mrandpi 

d(^, lives. The walls of the 
prison aie as black as ink, and 
it is joined to the ducal palace 
1^ a gloomy bridge, called the 
aridge ^ Si^. It mav well 
be so called, ftom the signs ^d 
groans which the wretched 
prisoners make ftom their dark 
cells. Each cell is about 9 feet 


d palaee, where the duke, or 


rois and eoloured glass beads 
ifte still mannftwtnred there. 

GENOA. 

**This also was once a greirt 
city. It is very ancient, bnt it 
does not seem to be so. It is 
said that its white buildings, 
rising above one anotiber, have 
a magnificent appearance. 
Thus it gained the name of 
Gemu, whi^ means ^t^e 
stately.' The streets, howevev, 




room ior carriages, except in 
two streets, so me neople ride 
in sedans. * 

Genoa still; has a gpood trade, 
pafticularly hi vehM, Genoa 
velvet is worn in EaghuiiL 

“PIBA. 

“Ton may remember Pisa 
whenever yon eat green peas. 
It is said that those vegetables 
were so called becaase they 
were first onltivated in Enrope 
near tha t ciiv. 

“At Pisa li»re is a veiy high 
and cuiions buildinm called 
the fetmmp tower; it Ii higher 
than all the houses, and is a 
ftnhge sight. If you looked 
at mi^t tnmk that it 

woiddihlL P 
'VWe may 8a;||r of Fisa, like 
the other two cities, that her 


square with a round hole of 
8 -inches diameter. Through 
this hole the prisoner receives 
bis daily allowance of 18 ounces 
of bread and a pot of water. 
The only furniture of the cell 
is a little straw and a smalt 
tub. 

“Venice was on<» a very im¬ 
portant city, but it is not so 
now. Largo and splendid mir- 


davs of glory are gone by. 

“ Vrnior, Gxnoa, and Pisa 
were once the great commercial 
cities, of the world. This was 
in the times called *the middle 
ages.' Then these cities were 
crowded wkh bnaj manufac- 
tnrevs, who made splendid rilks, 
damasks, vdteis, ribbons, and 
silk stocking!. Thcvalso made 
the finest gold and silver bro- 
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odea, and other articlea whidi 
I have before mentiooed. 

** There were not^only manii- 
factorers, there wealthy 
merchants in those times. The 
riches of those merchmitB was 
enormous. Their fleets of 
merchant-ships covered the 
Mediterranean. Without a rival 
they rode triumphant over all 
seas. Why was this? It was 
chiefly becansedHhe poriUom of 
the cities. If you look at the 
you see the f ulfs of 
Gtonoa and Venice. This part 
was on the highway between 
the nation!^ of Europe and the 
East. Thus all the riches of 
the world were brought by Way 
of these cities. 

“Then, why did their com¬ 
merce dedine? 

“ One man mined theii* 
trade; his name was Vasco db 
Oama. He discovered a pas¬ 
sage round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Then there was a new 
way to India. Goods could be 
sent to India or brought from 
there in one sA^p, instead of 
travelling partly by land and 
partly by water. This new 
way was cheaper and better; 
so, in time, tho great cities of 
Venice, Genoa, and Fisa were 
forsakeh. 

“ BOLOOnA. 

“Bolooba is also a ,^rge 


at the north of Italy. 
l3ke Fisa, it has a leaning 
tower. 

“Turin, Milan, and Man¬ 
tua are all great cities. 

“Padua is another great 
city. There is a railway from 
Padua to Venice. • 

“Lbohorn is a large port on 
the Gulf of Genoa, and still 
has a great trade. 

“Fmrbnob, the capital of 
Tuscany, is a beautifm place;- 
it has a fine cathedral, and so 
have most of the other cities. 
Milan cathedral is even finer 
than that of Horenee. Most 
of these cities also have uns- 
venitiea; for, once, their learning 
was almost as famous as their 
commerce. The universi^ of 
Bologna is the oldest. 

“In my next letter, dear 
children, I hope to tell you of 
the other cities of Italy. Will 
yon be sure to look on the map 
for those I have mentioned? 
Yon will find them all in the 
northern district. They are a 
most celebrated group of cities, 
and yon may remember them 
for what they once losre. In 
the “middle a^“they held 
ui» their heads proudly as the 
mistresses of the woria. 

“ I am, dear children, 

“Your aflTectionate friend, 

“ Unclb Bzcsard.** 


WxBN is a man less ^an a man ? 

When he leads or drives his friends 
To danger, for his selflsh ends, 

And leavss them in the evil day, . 
Tostand.or fal), as best they may; 

Then is a man le^ than a man; 

Then we pity him all we can.—c. xacrat. 
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TUB MAN WHO IMl'UOVKI) I’OTTERY 

Ur Miss ^lUTHYAIlT). ^ • 

/\ Li;r IIS continue Wedg- must luivc dom* iniu-h Ibr^iim- 
wood’s history. self, for he lu'i'iuiu' un oNrcUiMit 

Coimtlc*.<s otiior works of art clioinist, wrote somo adiiiiraldo 
Oiimc from his hands. lie luipers for a i)mloso]>hicid 
made a set of ehos.Mii(>u of por- ; journal of tiie day; as well us 
celuiii; and ids eamoos, tliat is, a short history of iiie Hnr- 
hcuiitiful gems for rings and herini Vase. He wa«, more- 
brooehe.s, having raiseil figures over, an einiiienti}' praetienl 
on a tint ground, w'erc so es- man. He invented an instrii- 
tecuied hy foreigners as to lie I ment lo measure Iieat, sinee 
eagerly pureha.sed ainl jdaeed | supm’seded hy more modern 
in their eahinets amidst the ' inventions; built fine work- 
most s])Iendid speeimens ofsliojis; good dwellitig-lioiises 


Sevres and Dresden eliina. for his potters; whieh eveii- 
Indoed all this ela.ss of Wedg- tually formed, with his own 
wood's ]>roductions were so ex- mansion, a small town, that 
(piisite, as to he at this day of he named Ktriiria, after the 


mansion. 


exceeding and inereahiiig value, 
and to cause them to he often 


erdehrated Konian state of an- 
tiipiity. He also greatly aided 


sold at three times their original. the formation of a canal that 
jirice. I connected the rivers Trent and 

IK. 1 siip])Ose, papa, Mr. j Mersey; and which, before 
Wedgwood must have improved ; the days of railroad.s, was of 
his education. No ignorant man j vast importance to the trade 
could have done so many things of the district. Bat what. 
—and so w<*ll. | perhaps, more than all else f 

P. t’crtainly not, Willie. | have nuiiicd, show's .josiah 
Wedgw'ood, like Brindley, had , Wcdgw'oo«l to have been a 
extraordinary natural tuLcnts;' really//reat man, was his seu.se 
and, like Watt, greatly im- of merit in others. True ability 
proved them. Nor was his great not only likes to trust in its own 
success ill life owing to any strength, hut even to make use. 
discovery accidentally made, of the power of others; and 
but arose out of patient scareli thus Josiah Wcdgw'ood will 
and untiring cllbrt. Indeed he always be memorable for having 
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employed the genius of John 
Flaxinan, the great English 
8culptf>r. Some <lay 1 may 
have an opportunity of telling 
you all about Eluxman, but 
this much [ may say now, that 
he made designs for Wedgwood 
for full seven years; and many 
of tlieiii were equal in bcauiv 
to the figures lie afterwards 
chiselled out of^arble. 

Wedgwood aWcngtli became 
so famous, that visitors from 
all /parts and all countries 
crowded to see him and his 
works; aijd, after reaping an 
ample ftirtunc, and vastly pro¬ 
moting the cominen'ial inter- | 
csts of his country, he died in 
January, ITtbO, in the GDth year 
of his age. ITe was made a 
member of several learned 
societies, and his private life 
is said to have been as pure 
and exemplar}' ns liis piiidic 
life was noble; and he is said to 
have used his ample fortune as 
tile good and noble always use 
the money and advantages that 
arc theirs. 

]V. C?aii you tell us, jiapa, 
if there have been any great 
English potters .since Wedg¬ 
wood ? 

P. None, pcrlini»s, so distinc¬ 
tively great as he. But hir. 
Spod(‘, who made some fine 
improvements in the maiiufac- 
tiire of iiorcelain, was a very 
clever man; and nov'Alderman 
Copeland, Spode’s successor, 
may be callcil the Wedgwood of 
our day; for though Mr. Minton 
disputes with him the ]>riority of 
the invention of statuary porce¬ 
lain — thn:; is, the beautiful 
material with win. li those lovely 
statuettes I showed you at the 
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Exhibition were fonned, and 
w'hich you though: were marble 
—yet in the employment of fine 
artists for hi.s work, and in his 
continuous efforts to improve 
all descriptions of English 
potter}^, he stands without a 
rival. 

IK Yet other countries have 
Uiic potteries—have they not, 
papa? Eor in the great aisle 
of the Crystal Ealace there 
were the portraits of the Queen 
and Prince Albert painted on 
chiTUi; and mamma showed 
Lucy and me in another place 
a lovely camellia japonica made 
of ehimi. 

j P. True, Willie. Those 
china portraits were made and 
))aintod at Sevres, in Erance, 
and the beautiful flower at 
Dresden, in Saxony. But both 
these are Riiyal potteries, sup¬ 
ported by kings and govern¬ 
ments, who jtay all tbe«eosi of j 
such extraordinary productions, j 
Yet, with the exception of ' 
costly things so produced, our ' 
English fictile wares st.^nd im- ' 
rivalled, both for diirabilit}', 
elicnpiiess, and beauty; and 
in8tc.‘td of importing foreign i 
wares for the use of this country, ' 
as we did Ic.ss than a century ago, I 
we (‘Xfmrt to nearly oU coun- ■ 
tries in the world an enormous 
and yearly-increasing amount , 
of china and earthenware. 

In 1845, the annual value 
of these exj)orts was £828,084; 
and us the dechired value made , 
by the merchant is always one- ' 
fourth less than the true value, > 
we may presume that the pre- ! 
sent value of our cxjmrts in this j 
year, 1852, is as much ns one 
miUhn four hundred thousarul ; 
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I pounds. And this ^aniuiint j kitchen throughout the land, 

j Avill ^0 on incrca«>in^ :ts I as well as shine upon the tables 

j population spreads over the | anilin the('liaiubersofthc{;rcat. 
; preat continents of North and j h. That will he very nice, 
' ISouth America and Australia, I T think, papa; for I read the 
; without reckoning that #1^ j other day that nice things 
I home onr wants of what is breed nice nianners,” and I am 
I nice and cheap, and heuiitifiil sure I have noticed that poor 
j and useful at the same time, people always behave best when 

j will increase, too; for if a they sit round the hoi i(.lay table, 

j KtalFordshire potter of the pre- and drink tea «out of the best 
i sent day can in a given time tea-things. 

I produce/:>«r times the rpiantity P. You are right, Lucy. I 
! of earthenware he would in am glad you have noticed'this 
■ 1790, so does the education of point; it will be of service to 
j the pco])lc multijily four-fohl you to n'lncmbcr in%elation to 
I their need of all which aids other things. 

1 cleanliness and comfort. For lY. I am sure I shall always 
I tlic most noticeable part of remember about “ the man who 
I human iin]irovemcnt is, that it, improveil pottery,” as well as 1 
I clothes with beauty nianv of shall remember about Ark- 
! the most useful things of ilaily wright and Watt. 

I life, and thus gives to the jioor P. Do so, Willie. For the 
and lowly new means of reJinc- (Sreat Exhibition of lost year 
nient, comfort, and well-being, may give rise to some new 
I believe the day will come Wedgwood, as most assuredly 
j when beautiful jiottery will it will to new’ and vast im- 
i adorn every humble thrifty provcirients in English pottery. 

SONG OF SPUING. 

Ye call me, ye call me, the green buds are sw’cliing, 

The Bipiirrel lunks forth from his warm winter home; 

The streams from their fountains in music .are welling, 

And yo look from the niuuntain and bid mo to come. 

The small birds are twittering, tlie yiinng grass is springing, 

The first early flower from the cold earth peeps out; 

The gay fly tliruiigh the sunshino liis bright path is winging, 

And the glad child pursues him with laughter and shout. 

Hark! hcanl ye my minstrel, the busy bee, humming. 

As ho snatched (ho first kiss from the lialf-o[»ctiod flower, 

And many a wild note proclaiming my coming, 

That was silent and still through each lung winter hour? 

1 come with a bright wreath of buds in my bosom, 

1 shall strew them profusely wherever 1 roam; 

The glad earth sliull be decked witj[i full many a blossom, 

And shall laugh out my welcome—I come, yes, I come. 

Canada. 
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j THK FAUT8 OP A PLANT— 

i We have writton onr 

memory lesson on the Flower, 
])iipn. Flease hear us suy it. 

{ 

' Memory Lesson 5. THE 
i PAkTS OF A PLANT— 

I ' THE FLOWER. 

I 

■ 1'. The FLOWEii differs from 

the organs before mentioned in 
' having ihdtfuw'tion of reproduc- 
I tion. It forms the little organs 
' ctdied seeds^ irhu'h contain the 
\ germs of new plants. 

I 2. The flower grows from the 
, axil of the leaf; and its stalk is 
\ called the peduncle. On the 
peduncles there are ofle,n found 
small organs like leaves^ which 
are called nitACTS. 

Flowirs are. arranged difftir- 
ently on their peduncles; thus 
we have, the various forms of the. 

I twfr^ spikfif catkitiy paniclej um- 
beJf ^c. 

At the end of the peduncle, are 
I the most important parts of the 
' JlowcTy natnelg—the culj/Xy the, 
j corollay the stamenSy and the 
! pistil. 

i 3. The CALYX exmsists of 
I leaves which are called ** sejuds*'; 
they are generally- arranged in a 
whorly and form a Jlower-cup 
which serves to protect th ~ bright- 
coloured part of die. flower. 

I 4. The COROLLA (insists of 
leaves which are generally of a 
bright colour; they are called 
petals. The principal function of 
the petals is to protect the stamens 
' ana pistily which they smround. 

I 5. The STAMENS are situated 
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I 

I inside the corolhy and are very j 
important organs. They consist \ 
of two parts—the filament and [ 
ihe anther. The anther contains 
a fine dust called judlen. 

6. 'The i*i‘<TiL is the centre of 
the flower; it consists of three 
parts—the ovarify the stylcy and 
the stigma. The stigma is the 
head of the pistil; it is stickyy in 
order to receive the. jiollen which 
falls upon it from the stamens. 
The style contains tubes through 
which the granules of the pollen 
pass into the ovary. The ovary 
contains minute organs called 
ovules; into these ovules the. gra¬ 
nules of the jwllen entevy and each 
forms the germ of a new fdanl. 
When the ovule, has received 
the germ it becomes a jwrfect 
SEED, which organ will next be 
considered. 

P. Let US look nt the Seeil, 
then. Ymi see that the priii- 
eipiil lunetiun of the llower is 
to fonn seeds. They are more 
iinportaiit or^^ans than the I 
flower itself. You have seen 
many kinds of seeds. Mention 
some. 

W. Peas arc seeds, ami so are 
bennsy and lupins. I am ^oiii;' 
to sow some liiphis in iny f^nr- 
den to moiTow; shall 1 run and 
fetidi one ? 

P. Yes, and I will open it for 
you. You see, 
now that I have 
opened it, that A" '1^' 1 
the seed divides 1 ^ .J 

into two parts. i 
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Ion. 1 have noticed that be- j P. The proper name for each 
fore. Beans, and ])eas, and . lobe is cotyledon. 
ucoriis divide in the same way. I TK. Tlierc is another part 
P. But there are three jmrts wliieh we have not iu»tiecd yet 
to the seed. Besides the two!—the pretty skin outside the 
larjjc lobes, there is a small! seed. So there arc four jiarts 
part situated between them, in a seed—the sX-iw, the two 
This is the part which you , rofiy/ec/onj!, and thewhich 
heard of ill your account of the ! consists of a pluiuula and 
llower; it is the yerm formed i radicle. 


by’ the pollen from the stamen. | P. ]hit all seeds do not con- 
I”>P‘b weins tain two cotyledons. There* is 
to bo divided into two jiarts. j only one cotyledon in thc.seeds 
P i It is. Tlie ujiper ])art of of corn, the jji’asses, and of all 
the germ is called the filiniinf(i, other endogens. Seeds with 
and the hiwer part is called the i tw<» eotyhalons arj called di- 
radicle. You shall hear of the. | those with one 

lurictions ol these }>nrts in our , cotyledon arc monocMyhdonotis. 
nest lesson, but we have only i IK I will rcjieat that— 


time for their names to-day. 

L. AVhat do you call the. two 
great divisions? You said they 
were “lobes.” 


Kxuoems are di-coti/lcdonom, 
and 

KNT)f)G£NS are mono-cotyk- 
donoua. 


THE POOR SIAN’S GARDEN. 


An yes, the poor uain’s garden I 
It is great joy to me, 

This little precious piece of ground 
Before his door to see 1 

I 

The rich man has his gardeners,— j 

Ilia gardeners young and old; 

lie never takes a spado in hand, | 

Nor workoth in the mould. J 

It is not with the poor man so,— | 

Wealth, servants, he hos none; 

And all the work that's dune for him 
Must by himself be done. \ 

All day upon some weary task i 

JJe toileth with good will; 

And back he comes, at sot of sun, 

His garden-plot to till. 
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The rich man in his f^arden walks^ 

And ’neath his {warden trees ; 

'Wrapped in a drenin of other things, 
lie BoeniB to take hia ease. 

Ono moment he txsholds his flowers, 

The next tliey are forgot: 

Ho eateth of hia rarest fruits 
As though he ate them jiut. 

Tt is not with the poor man so;— 

He knows each inch of ground, 

And every single plant and flower 
That grows within its bound. 

,. He knows whore grow his wall-flowers, 
And when they will bo out; 

His moss-rose, and convolvulus 
That twines his pales about. 

Ho knows hia red sweet-williams; 

And the stocks that cost him dear,— 

That well-set row of crimson stocks. 
For ho bought the seed Inst year. 

And though unto the rioh man 
The cost of flowers is nought, 

A sixpence to a poor man 
Is toil, and care, and thought. 

And here is his potato-bed. 

All well-grown, strong, and green ; 

How could a rioh maii’s heart Imp up 
At anything so mean! 

But he, the poor man, sees his crop. 
And a thankful man is lie, 

For he thinks all through the winter 
How rich bis board will be 1 

And how his merry little ones 
Beside the Are will stand, 

Bach with a large potato 
In a roimd ond rosy hand. 

The rich man has his wall-fruits, 

And his delicious vinos; 

His fruit for every season; 

His melons and his pines. 

The poor man has his gooseberries; 

Hm currants whito and red; 
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His apple anA uiii «I. oison tree, 

And a little strawberry-bed. 

A Iiappy man he thinks himself, 

A man that’s passinf^ well,— 

To have some fruit fur the ohildi'cn, 

And some besides to sell. 

Around the rich man’s trollised bower 
(lay, costly creepers run; 

The poor man has liis scarlct-bcans 
To screen him from the sun. 

And,there before the little bench, 
O’ershadowed by the bower, 

Orow soutlieni-wuod uiid lemon-tliynic, 
Swcot-pca and gpili flower; • 

And pinks and clove-camotiona, 
itieh-snented, side by side; 

And at each end a holly-hock, 

With an cd^ of London-pride. 

And hero oomca the old frrandinothcr. 

When her day’s work is dono; 

And here they brinj; the sickly babe 
To clioer it in the sun. 

And here, on Sabbath-momin^fs, 

The grood roan comes to get 
llis Sunday nosegay, moss-rose bud. 

White pink, and luigiiiunettc. 

And hero on Sabbath-evenings, 

Until tlio stars are out, 

With a little one in oitlier hand, 

He walketh all about. 

For thougli his garden plot is small. 

Him doth it sotisfy; 

For there’s no inch of nil his ground 
Tlmt does not fill his eye. 

It is not with the rich man thus; 

For though his grounds are wide, 

Ho looks beyond, and yet beyond. 

With soul unsatisfied. 

Yes I in the poor man’s garden grow 
Far more than herbs and flowers ,*— 

Kind thoughts, ccyitentment, peace of mind. 
And joy for weary hours. 

MAUT iiowm. 


BOTANY. 
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THE TUDORS. j 

ELIZAUETn. * ! 

i 

KLizAnETii was the daughter ' On the contrary, her sister dis- 
of Henry VIII., by his wile liked her; she was very jealous I 
Anne Holeyn, and was twenty- : of her, and even wisiied to put 
live years old wlien Queen , her to tlcath. You heard that ; 
Mary died. She was not only Muiy threatened to do so after 
younger than her sister but she the rehellion of Sir Thomas ■ 
was more beautiful, and of a : Wyatt. At tliut time, although 
better disposition. It is said Elizabeth was siek in bed, 
that she was of a “modest gra- j Mary sent a party of 2.')0 
vity, cxeelldiit wit, royal soul, | horse to bring her, whether' 
and happy memory.” She w'as ! dying or dead. These men 
also “ indefutigably given to the ' arrived at Elizabetli’s house in j 
study of learning,” lor, as 1 said , the night, forced their way into | 
before, it was the custom of the ' lier chamber, and informed her 
ladies ill the time of the Tudors that she must be ready to go 
to study much, llefore Elizabeth with them by the morning at 
was seventeen years old she nine o’clock. She w'as then 
understood well Latin, French, carried oil in the queen’s fitter, 
andltalian, and hud some kimw- . and was conveyed to the Tower, 
ledge of Greek. She could also i where she expected everyday 
sing sweetly, and jilay on the ! to receive sentence of death, 
lute. Her good old tutor, i Mary, however, did not dare to 
named if o//er sc/iani, has given I kill her sister, although she 
us an account of the many j miieh feared Elizabeth, because 
learned books she read; and he she was a favourite, 
tells ns that after she ascended When, therefore, at Mary’s 
the throne, she continued her death, Elizabeth was at last 
Greek studies. raised to the crow'n in safety. 

The people knew how learned there was great joy amongst the 
Elizabeth was, and thought \ people. They were glad, too, 
that she would make a Aviso I bccaiiac they knew that Eliza- 
queen ; but her learning would | beth was a Protestant. They | 
not give her wisdom, fur learn- i looked back on the gloomy ! 
ing and wisdom are different | period of Mary’s reign, and I 
things. We may get learning remembered those dreadful per- 
from men, and from men’s sccutions with horror. They 
books, but we only get wisdom were now more anxious than 
from God, and from His holy ever to shake off the Homan Ca- j 
word. tholic religion. They had been i 

During the reign of Mary forced to become Protestants j 
Elizabeth’s good qualities did during the reign of Henry and i 
not preserve her from danger. Edward, but how they needed j 
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no forciiif'. They liinl seen how 
the martyrs had snAcred and 
died for their religion; and that 
those martyrdoms whieh were 
I intended to ]int down the Truth, 

, had esrnhlishcd it in their licarts 
more lirnily. 

As soon, therefore, ns Eliza¬ 
beth eanie to the throne, she 
aiipliod lierself to the great 
business of tlie s(>ttlemcnt of 
the nntion.'d religion. Like 
the rofonners before tlie reign 1 
of Mar}-, she at first proceeded | 
j with prudence. She still re- I 
tnined some of the Catholic > 
ministers in her privy I'ouiicil, 
but added others w'ho were 
l*rotestants. Amongst these' 
were the famous W’illiani Cerily 
aflcrwards Lord Eurleigh, and 
Nicholas Jfaron^ the father of 
the great Lord Ihicon. She 
was also helped by her tutor 
Koger Aschain, another of those 
wise men who rendered her 
reign so celebrated. 

With such good assistance 
Klizabetir was able, by degrees, 
to establish the £*rotcstaiit 
Church as it was in the time of 
Edward VI. She began by a 
proclamation that pari of the i 
church service should be read I 
in English. The bi.shops Avho ■ 
would not acknowledge her as 
head of the church were dis¬ 
missed ; nearly all the lower! 
clergy, however, adopted the 
I new mode of worship. 

The “ Book of Common 
Prayer” ivas restored with cer¬ 
tain alterations; and a new 
translation of the Bible was 
undertaken by authority. This 


! translation Avas improved at 
diderent times, and in the reign 
of James I. it hecanic the 
“ established version.” 

The. l*ope did not allow all 
this to be done Avithout trying 
to ]irevent it. He excommu¬ 
nicated Elizabeth, and i.vsued a 
bull declaring her to be dc- 
}>osed, and cursing her subjects 
if they ol)cycd her. But tbe 
excrunmiiiiications and curses 
of the Pope laid now n^arly 
lost their circct: tlie (|nccn and 
the nation gladly i^coininuiii- 
cated themselves. 

Elizabeth took other mea¬ 
sures in the early jiai-t of her 
reign to cstalilish rtnh'r. She 
J made a treaty Avith l‘'rancc; 
she called in all the tirass 
money and coin whit'li had been 
debased, and issued iicaa'. She 
encouraged the people to till 
the ground, and to groAv much 
more corn; she allowed them 
I to sell their corn to fui*cign 
nations, if they pleased. She 
imitated hergrandfathcr, Henry 
VIT., and made laws to en¬ 
courage commerce. I'rade and 
navigation thus im])rovcd ra¬ 
pidly; the defence.s of the 
country Avcrc attended to; the 
navy was enlarged, and the 
shipping of the Avholc kingdom 
was so much incrca.si!d that 
Elizabeth was called , 

storer of naval glory and queen 
of the northern seas.” 

Like all others, however, 
Elizabeth sometimes lacked 
wisdom, and I shall have to 
speak of her bad as Avell as her 
good deeds in our next lesson. 
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LONDON—TUB MODERN BUILDINGS. 


“Mr DEAR Children,—• 

“I told you why wc have 
a New Royal Exchange and 
New Houses of Parliament. 
Now hear something about 
them. 

“ ‘ The New Royal Exchange 
was liegiin on the 17th of Janu¬ 
ary, 1842, and its foundation- 
stone was laid by His Royal 
Highness tub Puinoe Al¬ 
bert. The building was soon 
erected and completed; for it 
Avas opened by Her Majesty 
with great ceremony on the 
18th of October, 1844.* 

“‘Andyct,’! said, Mtseemed 
to me to be a very largo build¬ 
ing, and a very handsome 
one.* 

“‘Indeed it is both. It is 
.309 feet long, and the tower at 
the end is about 170 feet high. 
If you will go with me to-morrow, 
wo will stop there on our way 
to the Exhibition. On ascend¬ 
ing the broad flight of steps in 
the front of the building, you 
Avill And yourself inside an open 
quadrangle. In the ciuadrangle 
is a statue of Her Majesty; 
there are also statues of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Gres¬ 
ham, and Sir Hugh Mvddelton. 
Around the quadrangle arc 
piazzas, or arcades, under the 
shelter of which the merchants 
meet, and transact much busi¬ 
ness; it is, however, a great 
complaint that the piazzas are 
too open, and aflfc'd scarcely*' 
any protection from the 
weather.' 
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“ ‘ But I thought I saw shops 
all round the building ?* 

“ ‘ Yes, the quadrangle is sur¬ 
rounded by the inazzo, and the 
piazza is surrounded by shops 
and oflices. The largest oilices 
there, and the most important, 
arc those of LloycTs* 

“ ‘ What is meant by 
Lloyd’s?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Lloyd’s properly means 
“Lloyd’s Coffee House”; but it 
also means the important 
society of undarvoriters who 
meet there.’ 

“ ‘ And what are under¬ 
writers ?’ 

“ ‘ They arc the parties who 
insure the shipping of England; 
for just as houses arc lialde to 
be burned, and their contents 
destroyed, so on the water the 
ships and their contents are 
liable to be ivrecked. There¬ 
fore, when a merchant sends 
his goods across the ocean, he 
! generally insures the vessel and 
its ciirgo. 

“‘The society of “under¬ 
writers ” at Lloyd’s have done 
very great service to the men 
of commerce. They have agents 
in all the principal ports in the 
world, and they forward to the 
ofldee most imitortant intelli¬ 
gence of all the shipping and 
commerce. This intelligence 
the society publishes every day. 
Thus the merchants are in¬ 
formed when all ships of Eng¬ 
land depart and arrive; they 
also hear of their departure and 
arriA^al in all otlicr countries; 
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and they get rapid intelligence 
of all tlic accidents and wrecks 
I that occur. 

I “ * Everything and cvciy- 
I body belonging to the society 
arc arranged in the most pcr> 
feet order; so that all the re¬ 
ports from foreign commis¬ 
sioners and consuls, and all the 
newspapers from every country, 
may he consulted easily and 
quickly.* 

“‘Then,*I said, ‘the Iloyal 
Exchange is a very suitable 
place for “ Lloyd’s”; it must be 
very convenient for the mer¬ 
chants who meet there. To¬ 
morrow I will notice the three 
parts of the Exchange,—tlie 
quadrangle, the piuxzas, and 
the oHiccs.’ 

‘*Mn the neighbourhood of 
the Iloyal Exchange and the 
Bank arc three other places 
worthy of note. One is the 
Sto(.'k Exchange, where an 
immense amount of business is 
done in buying and selling 
railway shares, shares in mines, 
public companies. Government 
securities, &c. This establish¬ 
ment is a particularly lively 
place, often very noisy indeed. 
It is situated at the end of a 
narrow })assagc, called Cupel 
Court. 

“ ‘ In Lothbnry, which is also 
near the Bank and the Ex¬ 
change, is the Electric Tele¬ 
graph Office. Here most 
important business is done in 
a much more quiet way than 
in Capcl Court. Messages 
are sent to and from the office 
and all parts of the kingdom, 
yet there is little noise, except 
that of the moving of the wires, 
and the ringing of a bell. 


Wires are conveyed under¬ 
ground from this office to every 
railway terminus in London, 
and from each terminus, along 
the lines, to the various stations. 
But I need not tell you what a 
wonderful tiling the Electric 
Telcgr;i])h is. 

“ ‘ In Thrcadnccdlc Street, 
which is near the Bank, is a 
famous hall, which was bu^lt 
for merchants to assemble in, 
and is called the Halii^ of 
Commerce. It is a most beau¬ 
tiful modiwii budding, but 
hitherto it has not answered the 
purpose for which it was made. 

** * Of all theiiiudcrn buildings 
in London, however, the most 
magnificent is that of The 
New Houses op Parliament. 
At least, it ought to he the best, 
for it has cost tlic nation a sum 
of money too large to think of; 
whether it has yet cost lull two 
millions, I cannot say, hut it is 
not unlikely that it will do so 
before it is finished. 

“ ‘ The architect is Mr. (/liarlcs 
Barry; he has united the 
building with that of West¬ 
minster Hall. The fimt stone 
w'as laid in 1840, and the build¬ 
ing is not yet finished, so that 
it has now been nearly twelve 
years in erection. It is, how¬ 
ever, nearly all completed, 
except the grand tower. The 
members of the Houses of 
Parliament first satin it in 1850, 
and it was publicly opened by 
Her Majesty in the year 1852, 
on the 5th of February. 

“ * Fur me to attempt any des¬ 
cription of this vast place would 
be out of tho question. I may 
just say that it covers nearly 
eight acres of ground; and that 
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the Splendid front which fnccs 
the river is UOO feet lon^. This 
frontnjvc is divided into live 
};rcat compartments, which are 
orimiiiciitcd with most hcautiful 
tracery, and with row's of statues 
and shields. On the shields 
arc the arms of the kings of 
England since the Norinun 
Conquest. There arc nearly 
500 statues in and about the 
building. The three great 
towerts are the Victoria Tower, 
the central tower, and the 
clock towen 

“ ‘ The Victoria Tower when 
complete will he a most stupen¬ 
dous work, but it is said that it 
will be too high in proportion 
to the rest of the building. 
Indeed, mueh fault has been 
found with the whole edifice. 
It is said that it is overlaid with 
a profusion of minute orna¬ 
ments,—that they spoil its 
simplicity,—that they appear 
jialtry,—that they arc good for 
nothing, except to catch the 
soot and smoke, and to form 
places fur swallow's’ nests * and 
a great many more faults of all 
kinds ore found with it, some of 
which are true. There is, 
perhaps, more reason to com¬ 
plain of the large sums of money 
which have been wasteil upon 
it. It is, huw'ever, said to be 
the largest Gothic edifice in the 
world. 

“ ‘Arc there any more mod¬ 
em buildings in London ?’ 1 
asked. 

“ * Yes. There are many 
which it would take too long to 
describe to you. Tjte Geme- 
RAL l*osT Office is a fine 
building. Of the varions mar- 
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kets and prisons, some arc | 
nearly new. j 

“ ‘ Ah! which are the princi¬ 
pal markets?’ I said. ‘ Where 
arc the vegetables sold ?’ 

“ ‘ 'Fhosc for vegetables arc 
CovBNT Garden and Farring- i 
noN Afarkets. I 

•• 'The market for cattle is j 
called Smitiifiedd. 1 told yon i 
that it is to be removed because | 
of the nuisance caused by the ' 
cattle 'which pass through the | 
public streets. < 

“‘The ]>nncii)al meat and 
I>onltry markets arc Newgate ; 
and LKADk.NIIAT.L. ! 

“‘The principal Fish mar- I 
kets are Bidlinosgatk, in the 
City, and J Lung KKFOKD, which 
is nearer the West-end. 

“ ‘ 'J’lic bread market is at the 
CoitM ExoiiANGE,in Alurk Lane. 

‘“There is also a new' Coal 
Exuhange. 

“ ‘ Some of the Places of 
Amusement arc also fine build¬ 
ings; the Theatres Drury 
Lame and Co vent Garden, 
the Italian Opera 1Toi>se, &c. 

“ ‘ At the West-end, the 
most magnificent buildings arc 
the Club Houses and Jiogfd 
Palaces ; while in the (’ity there 
are Assurance Offices^ which 
arc almost as grand. 

“ ‘ The prison of N b wts ate and 
the Model J'ribon of lV.nton- 
villc arc also modern buildings.’ 

“ ‘Thank you,’ I said; and I 
was going to make a li«t of the 
principal modern buildings, but 
1 had not time; so please, dear 
children, to moke one your¬ 
selves, and believe me 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“Henry Young.’’ 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

CiIAL*TKR ill. 

.ON TIIU IJll-FRRENT KINDS OF rRONOUNS. 


P. TlicsiDES the pcrsoniil iind 
relative itrononiis, there are 
others culled Adjective I’ro- 

NOIJSS. 

If'. I suppose that is hC' 
cause they are somethin}' like 
adjectives. 

P. Yes. This and that are 
one kind of adjective ]>ronouii, 
you may easily see that they 
are prunoiius. Tfllioid a hook 
ill my hand, and say, “ 'lake 
//iw,” what diMJS tlie word “tiiis ” 
stand for? 

If'. Fur the book; so it is 
a pronuiin. Or you niij'ht say, 
“ Take that so that is a pro¬ 
noun. 

P. Sow let us sec why they 
are like adjer.tives. If I say, 
“Take this hook,” the word 
“this” describes the book; it 
shows that it is not the .same as 
that hook. The plural of this 
is ihrSf; ; of that, those. 

Y'ou can at any time form tlio 
plural from the sin<'ular by try- 
iii}; to use the sin^'ular pronoun 
with a plural noun. Alter 
these sentunce.s “ 'This books 
are pretty;” "'That cows arc 
coming.” 

The principal use of the 
words this and that is to 
point ont anything that is 
rctiiiired. The Latin word for 
to point out is manstrdre; there¬ 
fore thisf thesef thntf and those 
arc called Demunstuativjs 
Tronuuns. 


IV, That is one sort of ad¬ 
jective ])ruuoun, pajia. Now 
please to tell us another. 

P. Here are some <liriercnt 
prunoun.s. Our pronoun some¬ 
times stands instead of ii ;/erat 
mani/ nouns. Su]>pu.sc that 
YOU saw an armv ot • three 

V k 

hundred «<ddicrs on horseback, 
and you were to ^4ik at them. 

ir. Yes. 

P. Then, suppose you saiil, 
“ I know errry soldier.” How 
many perstms would the word 
every stand lor? 

\V. It would rcprc.scnt three 
huntlred. 

P. And suppose you said, 
“I know each man and each 
horse,” how much would the 
words each represent? 

W. 'riie first each wf»uld re¬ 
present three hundred men, 
and the next, tiirec hundred 
horses. 

P. There arc other pronouns 
like each and every; the wonls 
cuher and neither belong to the 
same cla.ss. But either and 
neither cannot be a])p]ied to .so 
many persons. You cannot 
sa.y, “ Here are three liundred 
soldiers; I do not know either 
of them.” Either and neither 
do not apply to more than two 
pcr.son.s. 

L. What are these adjective 
pronouns called? 

P. They are called Distki- 
BiiTiVE l*noNouN8, a name 
which you can easily remember. 
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The word earh^ ft>r instance, 
only represents one person, yet 
it may be tlintrilniUtd over a 
erowd f»f three hundred. 

There are more kinds of ad¬ 
jective pronouns. We often 
make siieli sentences as these— 

Tr//» are you? Tf7tom do you 
wniit ? Whme son aro you i 
Which is the way to town ? What 
is tlio mutter? 

W. THiit, papa, we have had 
the words who, w'hoin, whose, 
whiclr, and w'hat-, before; they 
arc llehtiive pronouns. 

P. In thfso sentences they 
are not relatives, for ttvo reasons. 
1st, They have no antecedents; 
and, 2ndly, They arc used in 
asking questions. 

The Latin word for to ask a 
question is TOfjdrc; so these 
words, as tliey are used in these 
sentences, arc calleil “Intkii- 
BOGATIVE J*R<»N()IIN.S.” 

Z. Are there nny more ad¬ 
jective ]tronoiins? 

}\ Yes. There are some 
which cannot be called Demon¬ 
strative, or Distributive, or In- 
terroj^ative. Here they are— 

All, any, both, certain, few, 
many, one, none, other, another, 
several, such, whole. 

Some of these arc very much 
like atljcctives. They are, 
however, verv ilifFcrcnt in their 
nature, so that they arc not 
easy to describe. Tb‘*y are, 
therefore, all thrown toj^cthcr, 
an d arc ca 11 ed I n definite Pro¬ 
nouns. indednitc, you know', 
means not well explained. 

yV. 1 siqiposc that there arc 
no more adjective i)ronouns. 

P. I think not. In some 
grammar Itooks we lind that 
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the pronouns m?/, fht/, his, yoar, 
&c., arc called i'ossKssiVK 
Pkonoitns; but if you will look 
back to a lesson ou personal 
pronouns, youw'ill see that such 
words arc said to be the 
possessive case of those pro¬ 
nouns. In most grammars the 
possessive of I is said to be 
mi/tc ; of thou, thine, and so on; 
but 1 thick that both kinds of 
w'ords, uiiae .and my, thine and 
fhy, arc only the ])ossessivc of 
the r)tlier personal pronouns. 

Jon. What is the diHereiicc 
between tntue and my ? 

1\ The only diilbrcncc is, 
that mine may he used alone. 
If you possess anything you 
may say, “This is mine'*; but 
3 'ou cannot sa^', “This is my.** 
You require a noun to join 
it to. 

Z. And that is why 7»y is 
more like an adjective—it is 
dependent, and must be joined 
I to a noun. I will now sum up 
the account of those pronouns. 

^ Tlosidcs the personal ntid rela¬ 
tive pronouns, there arc others 
called ailjectwe pronouns, bccanso 
they aro generally used like adjuc- 
tives. 

1. This, that, these, 'and those, 
aro used to point out; tlicj' are 
tliorcfore called DanoNSTUATiVE 

PUONOUNS. 

2. Each, every, either, and 
9icither, aro culled DiSTiunniiVE 
PUONOINB. 

3. 117/0, whose, whom, which, 
and what, are soinotiines used in 
asking a question; they are then 
called Tntkurooative Pronulns. * 

4. The words all, any, both, 
certain, Jew, many, one, none, 
other, another, severtd, such, and 
whole, are called Inuisfinite Pro¬ 
nouns. 
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No. 81. Parhiitg Exercibb. 

This man Is cither a lawyer or a doctor. I think he is neither. Every man 
is of iny opinion. Who calls 1 I do. Each boy is to coinc with me. Tlieso 
collars an; not like those. That is u pretty frock. 'I'he frock which you 
have is prettier than any. I do not see many. Both are imod ones, but these 
and the other are prettier than all yuti now have. Certain frocks of mine liavo 
been spoiled by tliu inotli. 1 havu several. I have seen Paris, wliich is the 
capital of France. Which is the capital ? I who have b(>en abroad and 
returned. Who has be(>n abro,ad 1 Wliich places have you been to ? Both 
are places which I have not seen. 


Till? HOY’S FIRST GRIKF. 

On! call ihy brother itnek to me, 

1 ennnot ]ilay alone ; 

Tlic Hiiniiiicr cor cb, with llowrr and boo— 
Where Jb iny brothez' gone? 

The butterfly Ir glancing bright 
AcmsB the Hiinbenm’M track: 

I enre not now to chiiso its Right— 

Oh 1 call my brother buck. 

The flowers run wild—the flowers wc sowoil 
Around our garden tree; 

Our vine is drooping with its loud— 

Oh I call liim bock to me. 

“ 11c would not boar my yoico, fair child 1 
He may nut come to tliec; 

Tlie face tliat once like spring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou’lt see I 

“ A rose’s brief bright llfo of joy, 

Sueii unto him was given; 

Go, I boil must ]ilny uloiic, my boy— 

Tliy brother is in heaven f” 

And has bo left the birds and flowers, 

And must 1 call in vain; 

And tbrougli the long, long summer ]toui*B— 
IVill he not come again 1 

And by the brook, and in the glade, 

Are all our wanderings o'er? 

Oh! while my brother with me played. 
Would 1 had loved him more! 

* MRS. BEMARS. 
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’Tia thou preserFcat mo from death 
And dangers every hour: 

1 cannot draw another breath 
Unloaa thou give me power. 

1^I> health, and friends, and parents dear, 
To mo by God are given; 

I have i.ot any bleaaing Iiere, 
liut what is sent from heaven. 

Such goodness, Lord, and constant care, 
A child can ne’er repay; 

But may it be my daily prayer 
Ti love thee and >!>bey I 
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18th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

THE MAN WHO IMPROYED WOOD-ENGRAVING. 

Ion. I’ll tell you what pleased Here is one of Mr. Lonpnnn’s 
me in the Great Exhibition, hooks in which they are as line 
papa! They pleased me more as those engraved on steel.*. The 
than anything I saw. Can you books that are printed for you 
guess? young people lye full of 

P. No, not w'hen yon say “cuts,” but the old books 
they without explanation, which your mamma and I had 
“They” may mean all the things to read twenty or thirty years 
in the place. ago were almost without pic- 

lon. Well, then, the printing- turcs. 
machines pleased me most. It Suppose that to-day w'e talk 
was such good fun to sec a of the two men who introduced 
piece of white paper put into the arts of printing and wood- 
the machine and come out engraving into England. 

“ Illustrated London News’* all Ion. Yes, do, papa, please, 
covered with pictures. And in I should like to know something 
the other machines, where the about such things, 
great iron rollers (cylinders, you P. Then to begin with the 

called them) were horisontol, wood-engraving. Wood-engra- 
like great garden-rollers, how ving is an ancient art. lii a 
they rolled over the type! German convent an ohl wood- 

ir. It seems wonderful to cut was found, which was a 
me how all the jnetures are representation of St. Christo- 
mode every week for the “ Ulus- pher, dated 1423. Wooden 
truted London News.” blocks were also used for 

Ion. Why, they arc engraved stamping the figures on ])laying- 
on wood. It is very easy. cards at a very early date. 

P. You should say, Ion, that But the art of woorl-engra- 
it is easy to admire the wood- ving was in a vciy imperfect 
cuts, and learn from them; but condition until the beginning 
if you had to make them, and of this century, and it was not 
' knew how much trouble engra- until lately that wood-blocks 
vers have even now, and have were very generally used fur 
had in the early times, you hooks. 

would not say that it is very W. No. I have noticed that 
easy. And how very beautiful In the old-fashioned books the 
soine wood-engravings are! pictures are engraved on steel. 
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I You linvu a liirgc book, papa, 
I with enjrravmgs wliich arc called 
I mezzotinU. 

I Ion. And some of the books 
have ])i<’tiires printed from 
stone; they arc called liOio~ 
graphs. 

1\ The printing from stone 
is a much newer art than that 
i'roin blocks. We also have 
zinr printing; and, besides 
the line engravings on steel and 
copper, ami the ine/zotints, and 
uquuthits, there are several new 
inventions for printing; but 
the adviintuac of wood-engra- 
' vings over au these is, that the 
blocks can be printed with the 
type. 

ir. Why is that, papa? 

I P. You can easily understand 
if you notice the printer’s type. 
The letters form a raised sur¬ 
face fur the ink-roller to roll 
upon ; w'hcn this surface is 
blackened by the ink, it makes 
a black impression on the paper. 
It is just so with the lines of 
the wo<id-cut: every line that 
you .see in the engraving is first 
flrawii on the wood; the wood 
is then cut away on each side 
of it, so that its surface may be 
raised, and receive the printing- 
ink from the roller. The case 
is diflereut in steel-engravings; 
the lines are cut into the plate, 
and the ink is rubbed into tlie 
hollow* places, while the sur¬ 
face of the plate remains smooth 
and without ink. laus, you 
can sec, that if men tried to 
print a steel plate on the same 
page as the letterpress, they 
would have to roll the plate 
along with the type, instead .of 
rubbing it smooth. <■ 

L. So that tlie printing-ink 
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would Stick to the surface of 
the plate, instead of filling up 
the lines. Are the line.s wdiich 
are printed from stone cut into 
it or raised above it? 

P. Neither. They are on the 
same level; they arc merely 
drawn on the stone, and wlicn 
the ink-roller is rolled over its 
curface, it ink.s only that part 
on which the linos are drawn. 

\V. That is curious. Ilow 
docs the roller know which 
part has lines drawn on it? 

P. That is a question which 
I have not time to answer now. 
Printing from stone is a che¬ 
mical rather a mechanical pro¬ 
cess. You might suppose that 
as the drawing on the stone 
has to be rolled over like the 
type, instead of being rubbed^ 
both might be printed together. 
This, however, could not be. 
Even if the same roller and 
ink would do for brttli, there 
would .still be a difhculty, as 
the stone has to be carefully 
wetted every time before it is 
rolled. So wood-engraA'ings 
are (with the exception of 
stereotypes, and the newclectro- 
types, culled glyphogrii])lis) the 
only article that cun be used 
to print Avith type. But 1 have 
been talking about printing 
in general, instead of Avood- 
engraving. Noav let us turn to 
the wood-engraver who so much 
improved that art. llis name 
was Thomas BcAvick. 

THE LIFE OF THOMAS UEAVICK. 

If you had lived in North¬ 
umberland, in the little village 
of Cherryburn, in the year 1760, 
you might have seen a boy 
who seemed to kiiuAv all the 
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animals in tlie place. Instead 
of throwing stones at the dogs 
in the street, he felt very 
friendly towards them. I dare 
say that when he saw n strange 
dog he would say to him, “ Poor 
fellow! ” and would pat himj 
or stroke him, or tell him to 
put up his paw. 

/on. Perhaps he would give 
him something to eat. 

P. ]^erhaps so. That is a 
sure way ol' winning the heart 
of a dog. At all events he 
**mnde friends" with all the 
new dogs, and all the old dogs, 
and all the other animals round 
about him. The horses, cows, 
asses, sheep, and cats; the 
lambs, the geese, the ducks, 
and the other poultry; the 
pigeons, and even the spar* 
rows, were acquaintances of his. 
lie seemed never to pass one 
without noticing it. Besides 
making ]>er8ona1 acquaintance 
with them, he was delighted to 
watch their /tofnVs, and to learn 
what they did with themselves 
all day. At last he thought he 
would rfmw’ his friends. When 
he was at home in the evening, 
and thought about the animals 
! he had seen in the day, he used 
I to put down their shapes upon 
, paper, for, of course, as he was 
I always looking at them, they 
' made a great impression on 
! his mind, and he could remem¬ 
ber their shapes exactly. 

Jon. Yes; hp could picture 
them out with his mind’s eye. 

P. Or he could form “ a con¬ 
ception” of them, as we say,— 
if yon remember what concep¬ 
tion means. It was pleasant 
enough to draw his friends from * 
memory; but he found out one 


day that it was much better to 
draw from the animals them¬ 
selves. Ah, that v/as dclightfid 
work! When he had persuaded 
one of the village doj^ to stand 
still, he drew" him on a wall. 
And there he was, ns perfect as 
life! Ilis nose and cars ivere 
drnw'ii correctly; even his jiaws 
were copied with great exact¬ 
ness. So from that time the 
boy always kept a pie<‘e, of 
chalk in his pocket, and he 
soon covered the doors,'.walls, 
and gates of the houses with 
copies of his pet^ It did not 
lAitter ■whether he drew a 
lamb, a cow, or u goose; it 
was sure to be done carefully, 
and to be a faithful likeness. 

If''. Whnt was the name of 
this boy, papa? 

P. lie was called Thomas 
Bewick. Ilis love of drawing 
led to his becoming an engraver. 
It chanced one day that Mr. 
Bielby, a copperplate engraver, 
from Newcastle, was ])a.s.sing 
through Cherrybum, and he 
was much struck nt seeing the 
walls of every place thus orna¬ 
mented. Tic was delighted, too, 
to see with what talent the ani¬ 
mals were drawn; so he found 
out the name of the boy who 
drew them, went to his father, 
and persuaded him to let him 
become his apprentice as soon 
as he was old enough. 

It happened, soon after young 
Bewick had gone to live witli . 
Mr. Bielby, that Dr. Hutton 
required a series of copper¬ 
plates for a mathematical work. . 
When Mr. Bielby received the ' 
order he persuaded the doctor j 
that it would be better to have | 
the diagrams cut in wood than 
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on copper, so that they might 
be priiitcii with the letterpress. 
“For,” he said, “if they arc 
engraved on copper, they must 
be ]>riiited on separate leaves, 
and stitched into the book.” 
])r. Hutton followed the advice 
given, and many of the dia¬ 
grams were then put into young 
Jiewick’s hands to be cut. The 
boy Kfu’ccedcd W'ith Ins work 
beautifully. Tic astonished his 
master. He bad cut tne lines 
drawn, with such care that they 
were very fine indeed. Mr. 
iliclhy liad no idea that they 
could be cut frith such accura^ 
and finish. 

The art of wood-engraving 
had at this time fallen into the 
very lowest repute; butllewick’s 
master said to him, “ I would 
advise yon to take it up, and 
give your attention to it as your 
profession.” 

Bewick did as his master ad¬ 
vised him. lie soon made great 
iiuprovcmcnts in the art; and 
when the time of his apprentice-' 
ship was completed he went to 
London. There he found a 
person who practised the trade, 
living in the neighbourhood of 
Hatton Garden. He seems, 
however, not to have learned 
much from his new master; for 
he soon left him, and returned 
to the country. He settled at 
Newcastle again, and was taken 
into partnership by his old 
■ friend Mr. Bielby. 

Shortly after this settlement 
Bewick produced the engraving 
which brought him into notice. 
He drew, on a block of wood, 
an old hound, and, having cut 
it with the greate-t possible 
core, he sent it to the Society 


of Arts. This was in the year 
1775. The Society had that 
year offered a prize for the best 
wood-engraving, and Bewick 
til us gained it. The block had 
been cut for an edition of Gny*s 
Fables, Avliich book was pub¬ 
lished in 1779. The work im¬ 
mediately gained general atten- 
tiini, for the wood-cuts were 
strikingly superior to anything 
that had bcc.u seen in England. 
Bewick liad been helped in pro¬ 
ducing them by his younger 
brother John, wmo hod become 
bis apprentice. 

Tt would take a long time to 
describe to yon thepninsTbomas 
Bewick took to improve the art 
of wood-engraving. He intro¬ 
duced several new modes of 
operation. One was tbnt of 
rendering one part of the surface 
of the block lower than the 
other, so that the lines drawn 
on it to represent distant objects 
might be much lighter when 
printed. In this W'ay he con¬ 
trived to produce several shades 
from one block. Bewick, by 
such attention, soon rose to the 
head of his profession. His 
fame, however, was owing not 
only to his talents, but to bis 
industiy. He would never liavc 
succeeded as a wood-engraver 
if he hod not been industrious; 
but be was so, tnily. He made 
labour his enjoyment. Heahvays 
rose very early, and from then 
until bedtime h^ was generally 
found at work, whistling merrily, 
lie had veiy few friends, for he 
had little time for talk, or for 
social pleasures. He despised 
all indulgences, and delighted 
' in strong, manly exercises. Like 
the great men whom 1 have 
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twill you of ulrciidy, lie liked tliey were even better tli.in j 
anything that wus hard to do. those made for Gay’s Fables. 
AH the invigoi'atiiig sports of They were such us the world 
tlie country he took a pleasure had never seen befui’c. ! 

in. Jicwick did not coiitinc him- | 

Bewick was famous not only self to one art; he uceasionally | 
fur his exertions and perse- engraved on copper as w'cll as | 
vcraiice, but fur his temperance. I on wood. Bc.'*ides .studying l 
He ate and dr.ank witi) mudera- natural history, he followed ! 
tion, and so hardy w'as his frame other branches of know ledge. | 
that he even slept, in the depth In all the works of Bewick it j 
of winter, with the windows of w'us his aim to teach sdiind ; 
his clminlicr open. It is said knowledge and murality. This ; 
that sometimes, on aw'aking, he w'ns seen in his very hiM^wurk; | 
found the snow on his bed- for to the last hour uf his ex- j 
clothes. With such habits it istenee his art *oecn])icd Ids j 
will not be wondered at that thoughts. In tiie 7(ith year of 
Bewick did much in his lifetime, his age he was engaged on a 
The animals which had been scries of cuts for the use ul' 
his favourites w'hen a boy w'crc poor people, lie thought that 
his constant study. With he would prepare something 
steady jierscvcrancc he con- better to hang up for oriui- 
tiniied to sketch all the striking ments in their cottagc.s than 
specimens that came under his the tasteless and bad print> 
notice. He visited every me- usually found there. A proof 
iiagcrie that came to Newcastle, of a block of aii old lior>c. 
and drew the animals there from which headed Addrtss j 

life; and in the year 1790 lie ayainst Ci-tteUy to Animals " j 
published “The History of brought to him only two or i 
Quadrupeds,” which book rcii- tliruc days before his death. | 
dcred him more eelebrated than This happened in the year j 
ever. The pictures in this book 1828. 

were all copied from his own Thomas Bew’ick w'tis a good ' 
drawings, and engraved by him- and useful man. When you ■ 
self and his brother. Thepiih- see the beautiful engravings in , 
licatioii was also adorned with your picture-books again, you 
vignettes, some of which had may think of him. Bcmcni- ' 
uncommon merit. The engrav- her that the good ho did ua.' 
ings were so true to nature that chiefly owing to his jNDUsru). 


Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 
And in the inorning what thou hiist to do; 
Dress and undress thy soul, mark the decay 
And growth uf it; if with tJiy wutch, that too 
Be down, then wind both up; since we shall be 
More surely Judged, mkke tliy accounts agree. 

UKnilKIlT. 
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; 18th Week. TUESDAY. Botany. 

CflArTBll II. 

I THB PATSTS OF A PLANT—THE SEED (ConlinuetT). 


j P. Wb Imvc seen tlie parts of 

f ^oiir liijiin-seeO, WilHc; now 
ot us coiiKitlcr their functions. 

I llavo you another lu]>in-sced? 

I ir. No; I put all [ hud in 
I my garden last Friday. Shall 
' 1 go and get one out of the 
gniund? 

l\ You need not do that; 
let us go into the garden to the 

seed itself. , 

• * • • 

This is one of the ]»laces 
where 1 sowed some lupins. 
Here is a great blue lupin 
. where you sec the stick. 

P. Then let us talk of the 
great blue liii>iii, and learn bow 
it grows. 1 suj»p(»sc, Willie, 
that you made a hole in the 
ground, and put in the lii])iii, 
and covered it over. 

W, Yes; that is what I 
always do. 

P. And, if the seed could 
I only understand, it might tell 
. YOU that that is a pro])er thing 
' to do. JJy covering it with 
' earth yon placeil it in damp- 
' ness and in darkness. The | 
' seed rc(|iiires four things: 

' dampness or moisture, dark¬ 
ness, air, and light; when it 
has these it begins to send 
forth its germ, or yenir ‘alCf as | 
wc .say. 

Joti. And do those four quali¬ 
ties cause it to come to life and 
grow ? I should like to know 
how they act. 

P. I will tell y«)U. The 
moisture dues sever..l things: 
(1.) It softens the skin of the 
a78 


seed, so that when the cotyle¬ 
dons swell they easily hurst it. 
(2.) The cotyledons contain 
nourishment for the little germ, 
and the >vater softens this nutri¬ 
tious matter: then the germ 
can more easily absorb it. 
(3.) It also dissolves the nutri¬ 
tious juices of the earth, which 
the young plant will soon re¬ 
quire. 

IV. I think ni go and fetch 
my watering-pot directly, and— 

P. That is not necessary. 
Tlic Avnter Avhieh yon gave the 
lupin this iiiorniiig Avill last for 
some tiiiK*.—too inneh is ns had 
for it us too little. Now.I will 
tell you Avhar the mV does. 

Y<iu see, Willie, that there 
are ]M»res in the earth Avhich 
yon IniA'c placed over tlii.^lupin; 
the uir will ])iiss through these 
p(»res until it reaehes tlie eoty- 
leiiotis. The nutritious part of 
the cotyledons eoutaiiis earhon, 
the oxygen of the :(ir will eom- 
i)inewitlnt,andAvill tliiisehange 
it into a sticky substanee, eon- | 
sistiug ]mnei])ally of gum and 
sugar. You have heard before 
that oxygen is necessary to 
ehunge stareli into sugar. 

/on. The thickened saj) Avhieh 
nonrishes the tree, the annhium, 
consists of glim and sugar. 

P. Tims the air is useful to 
the seed as Avell as to the sap. 

It prepares the sap in the leaves 
for noiu'ishing the plant; and 
it prepares the cotj^fetlans for 
iioni'isiiing the young germ. 
Now you sec, Willie, why your 
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lupin ^vutild nut prow, if yon put 
it too fur into tliu eurth ; the air 
eoiiKl m»t reach it. You may 
have noticed that when a piece 
of groiiiul has lately been dug 
up, it is quickly cuvorud with 
weeds; these ari.se from seeds 
which have been covered by a 
ilepth of earth; as .soon as they 
are thus turned up to the air 
they Ix'pin to gerininate and 
prow. 

/on. That is becau.se tlie 
oxygen of the air changes the 
starch of their cot^'leduiis into 
sugar. 

/\ That is jjartly the rea¬ 
son. y/cft/ is a third agent 
which causes a seed to germi¬ 
nate ; it assists the water and 
the air in acting iqmn it, and 

it causes the cotvledons to 

« 

uhsorh water and gases. 

W. And what is the use of 
darkness ? 

P. Perhnp.s there is no jM>si- 
tivc nse in the darknc.s.s, hut 
iew' seeds germinate properly 
in the light; too much carbon 
accumulates, and the cotylc- 
<lon.s bccuiiic hard in cnn.se- 
quence. 

IK. Well, I think my blue 
liqiiii seed has begun to gerini- 
nate. I’lcase tell me what it 
is g^diig to du next? 

P. It will next spirit. The 
low'cr ]»art of the germ, the 
radicle, us we called it (seepage 
2G1), Avill shoot downwanis, 
and begin to fonn rootlets. 
Thu upper part, the idiiiniile, i 
w ill then shoitt iq)wards. Dcing 
strcngtlieiied by the nourish- 
mciit frrnn the cotyledon.s, it 
W’ill he able to rise above tlic^ 
ground, carrying the cotyle¬ 
dons along w'ith it. You see 


j inctnre the 

I (-'i \ f \ .'ippearanceitthen 
has. 

W. Yevs. That 
is just how my 
lupins grew lu.st 
/ f, year. They had 

^ .. tw’o thick green 

\ i loaves, hut I did 

^ not know' they 

^ were ealle<l rohfic- 

I dona, Wliv vwirc 

V * 

^ green ? If 

I you look att them 

I when they arc part 

of tic .seed they 
arc white. 

P. They become green by 
exposure to the light. And as 
your lupins grew did you not 
notice the little leaves hotween 
the cotyledons? 

W. 1 did. And they were 
the beginning of the ]ilaut itself. 
As they grew up and had a .stalk 
and larger leaves, the colyhxloris 
turned yellow and shrivelled 
up. 

P. Yes; there was no nourish¬ 
ment left in them. When the 
young plant lirst showed it.scl.*’ 
between them, it was not .'strong 
enough to feud on the gaM'S of 
the air; it fed on the nouri>hing 
sugar in the cotyledons, until 
it w'as nearly nil consumed. It 
was then strong enough to ab¬ 
sorb nourishment from the rout | 
and tlic air. 

fj. Then the cotyledons may 
he called the plant’s mother, 
because they iioiiri.di i| when it 
is a baby. The young gi-rm is 
just like a little baby which is 
obliged to feed from its mother’s 
breast; then it gels strong, and 
is able to eat stronger food. 

Ion. 1 do not think that .ill 
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plants grow like tiie lupins. Do 
thev, jiiipa? 

P. All erntjens do; but they 
have not all such thick cotyle¬ 
dons,—ill some the cotyledons 
arc only very thin leaves. When 
the iieoni grows the cotyledons 
do not rise above the ground. 

L. liut when the cotyledons 
lire only very thin leaves, how 
do the young plants get nourish¬ 
ment? 

P. In such cases there is a 
store fit nourishment placed in 
the seed by itself; it is culled 
albumen. Y(^u rcincmbor that 
the endogens have only one 
cotyledon. 

W. Yes; they are mono- 
cotyltMlonoiis. 

J*. In the endogens the store 
of ulbiiincn is very great; it is 
many times larger than the 
germ. You have an instance 
of this in the well-known endo- 
gen the corn-plant. We can 
live on its seeds, because they 
contain so much albumen stored 
up for the young germ. Wc 
call the albumen of the seed 
gluten. 

Jon. And yon told us in 
“ Fireside Facts ” that the albu¬ 
men in the cotyledons of peus 
and beans is called “Icgunien.’' 

P. 'I'hc duration of seeds is 
another jmint worth noticing. 
'I'he 3 ' lie in a dormant state 
until aroused bv heat, moisture, 
and air. They sleep without 
dying until ])liiced in such cir¬ 
cumstances that they can grow. 
Thus grains of wheat have been 
taken out of the Egyptian 
niiimmies where they must 
have remained some thousands 
of years, yet they uavc after¬ 
wards grown. Some raspberry 
28U 


seeds were taken out of the 
stomach of a soldier who was 
buried in the time of the Homan 
Kmperor Hadrian, and they 
were still alive, and grew. 

L. You also told us, papa, 
how the seeds arc spread over 
the earth; the seeds of dande¬ 
lions arc blown from one place 
to another by the w'ind. 

1\ Yes, the propagation of 
seeds is another pleading sub¬ 
ject. You have noticed, no 
doubt, that they arc very light, 
and have a feather^' substance 
or wing attached to them, so 
that the wind easily scatters 
them. The rivers, and even 
the seas, disperse the seeds; all 
kinds of animals, particularly 
birds, arc useful for this purpose. 

W. There is another way of 
procuring new plants besides 
sowing seeds. W 3 ' carnations— 

P. True; I remember show¬ 
ing you how to cut off the 
stalks of your carnations near 
the buds, and idaiit them; wc 
were then planting “layers.” 
We also cut off* some young 
branches of the currant-trees 
and formed “slips”; such a 
plan is called jiropagating by 
buds. 

Ion. So there are two w’ays 
of propagating [dants—by seedsj 
and bv buds. 

1\ Heforc w’C write our lesson 
on the seed, let us once more 
point out the diflcreiice between 
the two great divisions of plants, 
the exogens and endogens. 
Yon have heard of the dittercuce 
in their stalk, the diiiercncc in 
their leaves, the ditlercnce in 
their flowers, and the ditlercnce 
In their seeds—now TC])cat the 
particulars. 
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An Exookn has ' AnKNDOOENhus 
AStemfmm- I AStetHywhieh 
in" bjr addin^r prows by adilin^r 
parts outsido parts inside 
those previously . tliose previously 
formed. j forTned. 

LeaveSf with j Leaves^ with 
veins in ditferent' lonp, straight, 
directions, like ' and parallel 
a network. i veins. 

i'VonwSjWitli! i'7oa!.YT«,wlth 
two or live petals three petols in 
in the corolla, or the corolla, or 
some “multiple'* some “ multi- 
of these nuiu- pic” of that 
bers. number. 

Sceds^ with SucdA, with 
two cotyledons, one cotyledon. 

Memont Lesson 6. THE 
PA UTS or A PLANT-^ 
THE SEED. 

1. Ihe seed is the little organ 
u'/iich is found in the seed-ressef 
and ripens after the fiovoer has de~ 
caged: it contains the genn^ irhich 
afterwards forms a new plant. 


' 2. The parts of the seed are 

the stetUf the cotyledons^ and the 
germ. The seeds of endogens 
have only one cotyledon^ but con¬ 
tain a store of nourishment for 
the plantf which is called albu' 
men. 

3. The parts of the germ are 
the upper part, called the pluinula, 
which grows upward towards the 
tight, and forms the young plant; 
and the lower par*, called dte 
radicle, which groirs downwards, 
and forms the root. The chtyle- 
dons are thick', fleshy lobes, con¬ 
taining starch, wlib-A is chant/ed 
into sugar, andfurnishes nourish¬ 
ment for the young germ. Seeds 
do not easily decay, because they 
contain so much carbon. In order 
to germinate** they should he 
placed in the darh, where they 
can be influenced by heat, mois¬ 
ture, and oxygen; these conditions 
can be obtained when they are 
placed in the light porous earth. 


SPRIXG. 


ITark ! the little birds are singing— 
Winter’s crone nnd siiinmor’s near; 
See the tender grass is springing, 

And the J lowers will soon upiioar. 

Who made the winter and the spring ? 

Who painted all the llnwcrs.^ 

Who taught the little birds to sing. 
And made these hearts of ours ! 


It is God—how good He is ! 

He docs every blessing give; 

All this hiip])y world is His— 

Let us love Him ^-hilo we live. 

SIRS. FOLLiiN. 
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THE TUDORS. 

BLIZAnETlI. 


j P. I SAID lust week that Eli- j 
ziibcth (lid evil ns well ns good, j 
The iullowcrs of the Pope had \ 
;>ci‘.sccutcd the Protestants in 
Mary’s reign, and in many parts 
of hhiro|ie Protestants * were 
still burned and hanged, and j 
treated most cruelly. It was in 
the feign of Elizabeth, in the 
year 1592, that the massacre of 
St. Rurtholomcw was commit¬ 
ted. On St. Bartholomew’s 
day about twenty thousand of 
the I’rotcstnnts in the city of 
Paris were slaughtered. 

The people of Spain were 
even more fierce against the 
Reformed religion than the 
Prcnch. Philip, the Spanish 
king, like most of the other 
nionurclis, hated the new heresy, 
ns it was called, lie thought 
that as it allowed the people to 
think forlhemsclvcs, they would 
become less obedient to their 
kings. He made war on the 
! peu])lc of the Netherlands, and 
' fought with them nearly twenty 
years because they were Pro- 
' testunts. It w'HS, ns I told yon, 

I the great tpiestion of those days 
I which should conquer, truth or 
I error; and Elizalxitli made niis- 
' takes ns well ns those who ivcre i 
' opposed to her;—she lionght it | 

I right to destroy her enemies, 
j Elizabeth’s anxiety fur the 
I Protestant religion was ])artly 
I the cause of the great act of ^ 
j wickedness which has so dam- , 
aged her character,—I nmaiij 
the murder of her cousin Mary,*, 
the Queen of Scots. j 
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The Catholic kings of Europe, 
the Pope, and the ])opish priests 
were allied against the English 
(^uccn. They wished to do- j 
throne her, or even to destroy j 
her, so tnat she might not esta¬ 
blish the Protestant religion in 
this country. They would have 
destroyed her if the\' could, and 
would have placed on the throne 
her cousin Mary, who >vas a 
Papist. Elizahctii knew this; 
she knew that wdiile Mary lived 
«hc herself was likely to be 
killed; she knew that the ivork 
of the Refonnation would then 
lose her help; and this, perhaps, 
is all that can be said to excuse 
Elizabeth for iniirdcring her 
cousin. You may renicinher, 
too, that those times were much 
more barharuus than the pre¬ 
sent, and that W'heii twenty 
thousand i)Ceple were massacred 
at once, one life was not so 
likely to be considered. 

But you shall hear the his¬ 
tory of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Mary, like Klizalicth, wius a 
Tudor. She wjis gr(?<‘it-graii(l- 
dnuglitcr to Henrv Vll. When 
very young she was married to 
the Dauphin of France; and, 
like her husband and tlic greater 
part of his nation, she ivas a 
Papist. Before Mary was nine¬ 
teen years old her liiisband died; 
and as she was then not happy 
in France, she came back to 
Scotland, to he (|itccii over her 
own people. It is said that on 
her Wiay from Franee to Scot¬ 
land she demanded a safe pas- 
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tlirougli England; but this I who murderedDarnley by cuiis- 
KliKabctii refused, and thus an j ing the liouse in which he slept 
ill feeling was created between | to j)e blown iij) with gunpowder, 
them. Elizabeth had, I dare I Two months after Lord T)am- 
say, good reason for refusing, j ley’s death Mary married Doth- 
She knew that Mary was one j well, and most of the Scots 
of the j>arty formed bj' the tlierefore thought that Maiy 
Catholic kings to su])prcss IVo- had been wicked enough to take 
tcstantisin nil over Europe. She ]jart in her husband’s murder, 
knew', too, as I said, that this Thus Afary became hateful 
}>arty wished Mary to become to her thoughtful and religions 
Queen of England; and again, subjects. The Erotestunt iioS* 
she knew that Mary had some hies of Scotland formed a Icngiio 
ground for her pretensions; for against her, and im]>risonCfl^iur 
Ilciiry Vlll. had declared that in Lochlercn (i^astle. Here 
neither Elizabeth nor her elder they made her sign a pa])er 
sister IVIarv had any right to he giving up the kingdom to her 
Queen of England; and in that son •lames, who was then an 
case Mary would be the next iiifaut. They then crowned the . 
heir. little James Stuart ns King 

On Mary’s arrival in Scotland James the Sixth, aiiid Mary’s 
it was found that her eburaetcr relation, the Earl of Murray, 
and tlnit of her pcoi>le were very was a])pointed Jlegent. 
diilercnt. The Scots w'cre an While imprisoned in Loch- 
earnest and thinking ]>eoplu; Icvcn Castle Mary managed to 
and w'cre anxious to embrace escape. She raised a body of 
the rrotestniit religion. A good troops and fought for her lost 
man nnined John Knox ha<l crown. ’I'lie Kugeiit, however, 
arrived from Oeneva. Hu defeated her, and she tied to 
preached with such zeal that England to beg for the pity and 
the lieformatiou irladu rapid protection of IfUizaheth. 
progress, ^fary, on the other Hut Mary hud made a mistake 
haiid, was a Catholic. She was in expecting Elizabeth’s help. I 
oi'a gay and tritliiig disposition; have told you two reasons why 
iiTid she ridiculed the strictness the Queen disliked her cousin ; 
of the Scottish clergy. She and now that her conduct in 
married a second time, and Scotland had been so bud, Eli'/a- 
chose for her husband a rather beth was not at all inclined to 
foolihliyouiigman named Henry take her part. Tiihtcad, thci'c- 
Stmirt, commonly called Lord fore, of receiving Mary at €*ourt, 
Darnley. Mary again shocked she caused her to be. confined 
her people by her bad treatment in a castle. J>uring the long 
of Jjord Darnley, whom she term of her imprisonineiit she 
could not like. She showed was an object of constant 
more love for an Italian named jealousy to Elizabeth. It was 
Kizzio, whom the jealous Darn- p,roposcd that Maiy should bo 
ley killed. She then took into ' married to the l^ukc of Norfolk; < 
favour the Earl of Buthwcll, j but Elizabeth dreaded this | 
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union, because it would in- 
crcttse her cousin’s power; she 
therefore preruiitcd it by send- 
in;; Norfolk to the Tower. 

The following; year the Karls 
of North iimbcrl.'ind and West- 
luorebind rebelled in favour 
of Mary. They wishe<l not 
only to set her free, but to 
restore the Popish relij'ion; but 
they failed. The Queen of 
Scuts was then removed to 
another castle fui security. 

Two years afterwards, in the 
year 1581, the Duke of Norfolk 
tried once fiaore to marry Mary. 
The Bishop of Ihiss, u lloinish 
clcriryman, and other enemies 
of the Kcformiition, determined 
that Norfolk should depose 
Eli/.ubcth, and make Mary 
Queen of England. This plot 
w'os however discovered, and 
the duke was executed. 

Other conspiracies were con¬ 
tinually being formed by the 
llomau Catholics for assassi¬ 
nating the Queen. The Spanish 
ambassador was ordered to 
quit the kingdom for being 
concerned in a plot to kill 
both Klixubeth and her Secre¬ 
tary, Burleigh. In 1584 Francis 
Throgmorton conspired to set 
M:iry at liberty; and Mciidosa, 
another Spanish ambassador, 
was ordered to leave ICiigland 
for being an a 'cuniplice. Tn 
the same year Sir .lohii Somer¬ 
ville, and in the ful' iwiiig year 
Dr. I’nrry, both Catholics, 
formed designs to assassinate 
Her Majesty. 

In.the year 158G another 
dc^ conspiracy was formed by 
a Catholic geutleinan named 
Babingtun, and others; and 
this was the cause of Mary’s 
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ruin. It was resolved to assassi¬ 
nate Elizabeth, to raise an 
insurrection, and to bring about 
a foreign invasion. It was 
proved that Mary was aware of 
these plans, and that the brewer, 
who supplied the family with 
iilc, conveyed letters to her 
through a chink in the wall of 
her apartments. It is said 
that Mary thus learned that 
Eliza1)cth was to be put to death 
by six Catholic gentlemen. It 
is said, too, that Mary hiyhly 
approved of the design, saying 
that Eli/abetb’s death was 
necessary; and that the gentle¬ 
men should have all the rewards 
she could confer. When, there¬ 
fore, these facts were made 
certain, Mary was accused of 
high treason. Thirty-six Lords 
were appointed us cominis- 
siouers to try her. They arrived 
at the castle of Fotlieriiigny, in 
Northamptoiisliire, where Mary 
was imprisoned; and although 
she refused to admit their 
authority to try her, she was at 
length induced to appear before 
them. The Queen was treated 
with great severity by her 
judges, who would not allow 
her an advocate to assist in her 
dcfeuce, and they at length 
sentenced her to execution. 

It is said that the nation 
iniK'h wished for Marv’.« death; 
that both houses of Parliament 
petitioned that the sentence 
might be carried out imme¬ 
diately; and that the citizens 
appeared int«>xicated with joy, 
causing the bells to be rung 
for tweiitv-foiir liours, and bon- 
fires to blaze in the streets. 
Whatever were Eli/iiiietli’s 
wishes, it appeal’s that she 
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, }i(‘havi>{l Avitli {rrcMt indecision ' death, and, althon{'li they he- j 
and craftiness. She pretended ' lieveil in her guilt, many wer«; . 
, at one time tliat she did not i filled Avitli pity and distress at ' 
Avish for her consiti to die. and her fate. 

yet, when Mary’s son, King When the iicavs of Maiy’s , 
. ilanies of Scotland, sent an death Avas hroiiglit to Eli/aheth, ! 
J uinhas.sndor to heg that the she. ex]ircssed very great sor- ; 

execution might he delayed | row. To excuse herself^ she j 
I for a Avcck, she, ansAA'cred, “ No, treated her Secretary. DaA’idson, i 
not for an hour!” She .sigiicfl AAith great sercrity; iiiii^risoned ' 
the AA'arrant for Mary’s execii- him fur a lung time; and lined I 
tinn. pretending that she oiilyi him ton thousand poiind.s, thus 
intemlctl to keep it beside her, reiliieing him to beggary. King 
in case any attempt should be .lames of Scotlaml Avas fillecl 
made to set her at liberty. The AA-ith the greatest anger at his 
Coinmissioiiers, howcA'cr, ob- mother’s death, but Kli/abeth 
tained possession of the AA'ar- aatoic to him, dcchiAng herself 
rant, and set off immediately to be. innocent, and he was in 
to ])Ut it into execution. On time pacified. 
lhearTiA'nlufthc(h)mmissioTiers There is no donht, howcA'er, 
at Fotheringay they told Mary that Elizabeth AA'ished fur Mary’s 
to prepare for death by eight death; and little can be said to 
o’clock the next morning, iiy justify her for allowing it. Her 
that time Mary aa'os ready, confinement for eighteen long 
Deing dressed in a rich habit years aa'us also unfair and cruel. 

; of silk and velA’et, Avhich she We can only say on Eliza- 
had kept for the occasion, she beth’s behalf, that as long as 
I walked steadily to the place of Mary lived she was herself in 
' execut ion, having a long veil of fear of being assassinated; that 
linen on her hcnd,^nd an ivory the Fa])istH kncAV Mary Avoiild 
crucifix in her hand. She then succeed to the crown on Eliza- 
pardoned her tAvo executioners, beth’s death; and they AA'erc 
declared that she died lielicA'- anxious that she should die. 
ing in the Catholic faith, and Elizabeth constantly felt that 
laid droA'ii her lioud, which they would get rid of her if tlKy 
AA'as immediately se\'crcd from could, so that Mary might be 
her body. Two hundred gen- queen, and might heij) to restore 
tleiiieii were present nt her their religion in England. 

_ _ • 

TO-DAY. 

Don't tell me of to-morrow; 

Tliore’s much to do to-day, 

That can never he accomplished 
If we throw the hours away; I 

Every moment lias its duty— 

Who the future can foretell ? , 

Then wliy leave fu. to-moriNiw 
What to-day can do os Avell ? Nonrn star, u. s. 
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Chapter III. 

THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF ADVERBS. 


P. WifAT is an Adverb, Ion? 

Jon, An Adverb is a word 
added to a verb, to tell us some¬ 
th inj; about the action. Exam¬ 
ples : “ I write carefvllif** “ I 
speak slowf^." 

*’ P. Wlmtdo the words “care¬ 
fully” and “slowly” show? 


all." “ I cat 
do not think 


do not sleep at 
abundantlify but I 

vuovqh" 

L. Tiicsc adverbs show how 
nmc/i the action, is done. They 
Lshow the (|mintity of the action, 
r True; so they are called 
Adverbs of quantity. 


, I- - Here 

Vr. They show how you do i are some others: “llaiijjhcd 
the action: that is, they show j/icir#;.” “I cried once.” “lie 
the manner in which it is done., eomphiined/rc^wfnt///.” “John 


P. Give me some more 
adverbs which show the manner 
of the action. 

/i. “ I walk qently.” “ The 
bird flies swiftly." “Do not 
read st) quickfy." 

P. 'riie proper name for sneb 
adverbs is Adverbs op man¬ 
ner. 

Here arc some other adverbs : 

“Come to me directly." “I 
will come prejtently.” “Have ' it, 
you met him lately i " “ I shall j Yon'n 
see him soon." 

lY. All these adverbs show 
when the action is performed. 

I call them Adverbs of time. 

That is their pro]>er name. 


spoke secondly.** “ Mary came 
in fourthly." 

W. Such adverbs arc like 
the adverbs of quantity, beeansc 
they tell j'ou the numlicr of 
times the action is ])erf(irmcd. 
Tliey are Adverbs of ni;mi:er. 

P. Here is another kind of 
adverb.” “I will not sing.” 
“ (hin yon sing?” — “ I eif.” 
“ Will you?”—“ A'b.” “I iiiean 
I can sing, iWccrf.” 
notieVthat the adverbs, 
yes, really, indeed, and others, 
merely ujfinn that the thing can 
be done. Thus they arc called 
Adverbs op affirmation. 
‘No’ and ‘not* deny that the 


Here'are some adverbs which thing cjui be done; so they are 
arc neither adverbs of time nor i called Adverbs of negation. 


adverbs of manner : “ He will 
meet you there." “ That dog fol¬ 
lows me everywhere." “ 'Uonic 
here." “ 1 willnot go anywhere." 

Ion. These show the phmes 
whei'e the action is performed. 

P. So they may be called 
Adverbs of place. Take 
notice of the adverbs in these 
examples: “You should thinkr 
much.” “ You may cat little, but 
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Jon. That will make six 
kinds of adverbs. 

P. Yes; I will make the rule 
for you so as to supply you 
with examples:— 

Rulv.—A dverbs xnay be added 
to verbs to show how, when, wlierc, 
how much, and how often the 
action is ^rformed. They may 
also be used to ailirm or deny. 

Thus we have— 
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1. ADYEnna np Manner. Ex- 
! ninplca: — Qiiichti/, nfiitelj/, nieely^ 
j very, highly, nearly, almost, how, 
\ quite, well. ill. 

2. Advkuks op Time. Exam¬ 
ples: — sVftfr, then, when., never, 
80071, fth-ilay, to-inorro/v, yester¬ 
day, daily, lately, i/nmerfiately, 
qfte/i, at o/tee, direetly, hofirly, 
al/’cady, early, late. 

3. Advkiirh OK Place. Exam¬ 
ples;—///•;•/'. there, everywhere, 
anyivhere, else/rhere, soi/lemhere, 
he/ice, a/ray, oJf\ hither, do/e/i- 
wards, npirards, arou/ul, upon, 
ahead, heyo/id, out, in, ivithout, 

' within. 

4. ADVF.nris OP Quantity. Kx- 
aiiiplcs: — Much, little, si/jffici- 
e/itly, spa/'inyly, ahnttdantly. 

ti. Auveiims iiK Numjikr. Ex¬ 
am ])I<>a : — Secondly, thirdly, 
Jo/i/'thly, Jrequently, seldom, 
ofice. 

You noticed once that ad¬ 
verbs arc like adjectives; one 
class of words 1)cu|^ added to 
nouns, and the o(ner to verbs. 

You may observe, too, that 
some adverbs may be compared 
like adjectives. For iiistaiice, 
soon, sooner, soonest ; or, quickly, 
more quickly, /nost quickly. 

You may also notice that 
many adverbs are formed from 
adjectives siiii]>ly by addinpr ly. 
Thus, “ A slow hoy walks slow- 
ly.” “A bad girl acts bnd/y.” 
“A nice child sings nicc/^.” 

W, I have seen some very 


long a’dverbs joined to verbs, 
papa. For instance : “ I will 
come hy-and-by.*’ “Peopletravel 
now-a-days." “ T do not dance at 
all.” “ 1 cannot dance ih the 
least.” 

P. Some of these jdirases arc 
not very good ones. As they 
arc not single words w'e do not 
call them “ adverbs.” They 
may bo called “Adverbial 
phrases.” 

lo/i. Then 1 will write .111 
these ])articnhirs iii another 
rule:— * 

llULE.—Adverbs Ti|ny be enin- 
liaivd like otijcetives; thus, 
quiehly, more quickly, most 
quichiy. They may also he de¬ 
rived from adjectives; thus, from 
had- we got badly. Many phrnsea 
of two or three words are sometimes 
added to verbs; such as, no/v-a- 
days, by-a/id-by. They may be 
eolied “ Adverbiu phrases.” 

P. In all future parsing ex¬ 
ercises you arc to make use of 
all the information you Imve 
gained. When yon meet with 
a Noun say its gender, number, 
person, and case. Say the 
same of the Puonoi:ns, and 
whether they arc relative, de¬ 
monstrative, or pnssc>>.sive. 
Also mention the degre^of 
comparison of each Aixiecti ve ; 
and say what kind of Adveku 
when you meet with one. 


No . 22. Pabszno Exercise. 

The girl who drawa ao quickly lent me a drawing. Tliia goose [ahall be 
eooknd] for dinner. Cook it quickly, and caniftilly. Who are you 7 Now I 
see the moon; she peeped out. Just now, ftom the black cloud. There goes 
the train i we are too late. Yea, wo are. No, we are not. It is only a 
luggage train. Hurrah ! Make haate. Run quickly. 
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A SOKG FOR MARCH. 

Ti[B dormonBC hath waked from his winter sleep, 

And the squirrel is sprin^ring from bougli to iMugh, 
Anri the mule is at work in his cavern deep, 

Unhurt bj the share of the delving plough; 

The song of the bird is now and then heard. 

As the sunshine falls on the leafless woods. 

And the boughs, thuiigl: bare, give hero and there 
A glorious promise of crimson 1-iids. 

One by one in the meadows green 
The silver daisies their eyes unclose, 

From its icy bonds set free, between 
The sprouting alders the slreaiiilet flows. 

Binging a song the whole day long. 

To spread the glad tidings on every hand, 

• That winter is gone, the spring cometh on, 

And “ the voice of the turtlo is heard in the land.” 

Every day, and every hour. 

New shapes of beauty the eye beholds. 

As the sun shines forth with greater power, 

The green blade springs, and the bwl unfolds; 

Down, for down,^ncath the surfhcc brown. 

What a busy stir of life is there; 

Seed and root expand and shout, 

Making their way to the light and ai^ 

** No more slumber, and no more rest,” 

There’s a work to do and a race to run; 

Sluggards may sleep, if they like it best. 

We must away to meet the sun; 

To deck the hills, to shade the rills. 

And to cover tlie vales with waving grain; 

With leaves to shield, ripe fruits to yield. 

To please the sense and tlie life sustain. 

** No more slumber, and no more rest I 
(Such is the song that all nature sings,) 

Till the lost autumn sun sinks down in the west. 

And the birds sit mute with folded wings; 

For even forth to the icy north 
A voice hath gone, which saith, ^ Arise, 

Deck earth anew witti every hue 
Which she wu/e in her Eastern Paradise! ’ ” 

Such is the song that all nature sings; 

Shall man be idle, shall man bo mute, 

Wliile flying, and swimming, and creeping things. 

The coldest clod, and the dullest brute. 

Now straight begin to delve and spin. 

To work the work which they have to do. 

And obey the call which biddest all 
The pre-appointed path pursue? u. a. ADIMS. 
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19th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

THE FIRST ENOLI8H PRINTER. 


P. I INTENDED last WCCk tO 
give you iiii account of the 
hrst Kn^lisli iiriiitor, as well 
as tlie improver of wood- 
ciifTraviiijr—Lut the history of 
Bew ick cost us a Ion;; time. 

Bcrhnps there has been no 
invention .«<in1co the world was 
! made which has been so scr- 
1 viceable us printing. Yon know 
how greatly it has helped to 
spread knowledge and truth 
over the face of tiie earth. 

The art has itMproved won¬ 
derfully since the beginning. 
If the man who first printed in 
England could have seen the 
niachine.s at work in the Exhi- 
i bition, .sending forth thousands 
! after thousands of impressions 
' per day, he would have said, 

I “ What progress you have 
made!” But he might, per- 
hups, have added to hiniseit^ 
“ 1 began all this work.” 

The name of the first English 
printer was William Caxton. 

. Let us begin his history. 

the life of william oaxton. 

j 

About the time when King 
Henry IV. of England died 
William Caxton was born. No 
one knew who his father was, 
except that he lived in the 
. “ Weald ” of Kent. It is sup¬ 


posed that he must have bejm 
a gentleman, because he gave 
his son an education; fpr in 
those days even the sons of 
iiohlctncn and ip^n of great 
wealth were often very ignor¬ 
ant. Caxton knew the value 
of his learning; for he says, **7 
nm hounden to pray for tin/ fa¬ 
ther's and mother's souls^ that in 
my youth sent me to school^ by 
whichf by the sufferance of Gnif 
I yet my liviny^ I hope^ truly." 
It is supposed that he was sent 
to London to receive the best 
instruction, for he culls that 
city his “mother, of whom he 
hud received his nurture and 
living.” 

When Caxton was a boy he 
was apprenticed to Mr. RonERT 
Large, an ehiineut nicrcer, or 
merchant who was once Lord 
Mayor, flllis master died in 
1441, and showed his esteem 
for Caxton by Icav ing liiiu 
twenty merks. Caxton then 
left England to live in the 
Netherlands. It is supposed that 
he there earned a living as 
agent of “The Mercers’ Com¬ 
pany,” which was then one of 
the wealthiest companies of 
England. It seems very likely 
that Caxton was a iiiuii of high 
character, for in 1444 he Avas 
one of the ambassadors lor 
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Kinf;; Henry IV. when he 
formed a treaty with the Duke 
of Bur|;undy. 

I said that in the time of 
Caxton even noblemen and 
wealthy men were ignorant. 
You remember, I dare say, the 
history of John Huss, and the 
darkness which I told you 
then reigned in men’s minds. 
The ‘year when Caxton went 
to the Netherlands was about 
the time when the doctrines of 
Huss and others were enlight* 
enitig Kurojie. The light of 
knowledge as well as religious 
truth was then dawning. The 
Pope, Nicholas V., and the 
nobles of Florence and other 
lamls, were cultivating a taste 
for learning, and, as it is said, 
*Hhu concentrated gloom of 
centuries appeared to be roll¬ 
ing oif.” 

It was just at this important 
time, in the early part of the 
15th century, that the art of 
printing was discovered. Just 
when the love of knowledge 
was beginning to require suffi¬ 
cient means for spreading it, 
then did Gnttenbnrg and Faust, 
at Mavence, surprise the world 
with tneir wonderfuUetters for 
printing.* The fami of their 
invention had spread through¬ 
out Knrope, and amongst those 
who hcai^ of it was William 
Caxton. As soon as he felt 
sure that it was a r- lid, sub¬ 
stantial, and most useful art, 
he set himself to acquire the 
skill for practising it. For 
many years Caxton devoted his 
attention to printing, residing 
in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, 


• Vol. iii. p. 370. 
890 


and Zealand. He '«pcnt about ' 
thirty years of the prime of his 
life, and a considerable sum of ■ 
money, in overcoq|ing the diffi¬ 
culties of the profession. He 
then made two or tlirec experi¬ 
ments as a printer, and feeling 
sure of success he came back 
lo his own country, to teach the 
art to his countrymen. | 

As soon ns Caxton reached ' 
England he took premises near | 
to Westminster Abbey. As- 
sisted by the Abbot of West¬ 
minster, he erected the first I 
printing-press ever set up in ' 
England. This was about the ; 
year 1471.* The^first book he 
printed was entitled, “ The Game 
and the Playe of the Chexse, 
translated out of the French, 
fynysshed the last day of 
Marche, 1474.” The second 
book was A second edition of 
the same^ folio (with woodcuts); | 
the third book, “ A Bolce of the 
hoole I-yf of Jasonf which was 
brought out in the your 1475. 
The woodcuts with which Cax¬ 
ton adorned his books were the ! 
earliest known specimens of ' 
wood-engraving, but of course j 
they were of a very rough kind. : 
The type used by Caxton was ' 
of five distinct kinds, all of the j 
character which we enll “ black ; 
letter,” or ** old English.” i 
Under the patronage of the ' 
Abbot of Westminster Caxton 
fiourished for some time, and ' 
was honoured by his country- , 
men for his eiforts. It was | 
well, however, that the abbot > 
was his friend, for the clergy ' 
were divided in their opinion as ! 
to the effects of the new won- j 
der. The Bishop of London is ' 

I Bind to have used this remark- . 
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able expression: ** If we do not 
destroy thatdaiigcrousinvention 
it will destroy us,”—so afraid 
were the teachers of error of 
the progress of truth. On the 
other hand, the men of learning 
and genius were overjoyed, and 
warmlv encouraged Caxton in 
his efforts. They saw how 
rapidly he would spread the 
fruits of their labours. The 
Karls of Worcester and Rivers 
were two of the most learned 
and acconi])lished nobles of the 
day; they also patronised the 
great jirinter, and translated 
works for his press. It is also 
said that Caxton worked under 
the protection of the king. In 
Lambeth Palace there is a 
drawing of liis presentation at 
court by Lord Rivers. 

The number of books and 
pamphlets printed by Caxton 
in England wa.s upwards of 
sixty. This is a very large 
number, when wc consider that 
he did not begin in England 
until the prime of his life was 
spent. Printing must also have 
been very slow work at first. 
Before bis death Caxton had 


the pleasure of seeing the work 
he had begun in a fair wav of 
being w-ell carried out. h^our 
foreigners, whom, it seems, he 
brought over as assistants, and 
an Englishman, were busily 
engaged in the pursuit. One 
of the foreigners, named Wyn- 
kyn de Woidc, aftcrwui'ds be¬ 
came very eminent. 

Ill the year 1491 or 14HSi 
Caxton died, having lived to 
the age of nearly eighty yoyirs. ' 
Ilis lost w'ork was his “ Lives 
of the Fathers,” wh^li it is said 
was finished by him on the lost 
day of his life. It is pleasant 
to think that this good and 
useful old man enjoyed his 
faculties to the very last. Ilis 
was an honourable life, and his ■ 
name is worthy to he alwa 3 rs j 
remembered. } 

Caxton was buried in St. j 
Margaret’s Church, Westmin- ■ 
stcr. In the parish accounts I 
for the two years 1491 and 
1492 are these two entries;— 
Item; A tte bureying of William 
Caxton iiij torches viij**- 
(68. 8d.). Item: for the belle 
at same Bvreyin^ vj*^* (6d.). 


--^ 

THE LADY-BIRD. 

Ladt-dird I Lady-bird ! fly away home; 

The field-mouse is gone to her nest, 

The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes, 
And the bees and the birds are at reel. 


Lady-bird! Lady-bird I fly away home; 

The glow-worm is lighting his lamp; 

The dew’s falling fast, and your fine speckled wings 
Will be wet with the close-clinging damp. 

Lady-bird 1 Lahy-bird 1 fly away home; 

The fairy bells tinkle afar; 

Make haste, or they’ll catch yon, and harness you fast 
With a cobweb to Oberon’s oar. 


ANON. 
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19ih Week. 


TUESDAY. 


Botany. 


RECAPITULATION. 


I P. Wu have now ended the 
I first part of our lessons on 
! Botany, and I will now give 
I some questions which you may 
; answer by exercising your 
j minds. Next week ^ou shall 
I have a series of questions, with 
; answers, which you may ctmi- 
mit to memory. 

V I am going to describe to 
you an animal and a vegetable. 
Tell me ^hicli is the animal 
and which is the vegetable. 

There is an object in the 
hack garden which- has life. It 
has organs; it takes food; it 
growsit has a skin; some of 
its parts arc solid and some 
fluid} it can be used as an 
article of food. 

Ion. I say that it is a vegetable. 

P. I have told you before. 
Ion, that you should never say 
any thinguntil you have listened 
well, and have thought. I have 
not finished the account yet. 

The object has only one 
mouth for procuring its food: 

I but it is not fixed in the ground; 

I it can fly about from place to 
I place, and it has limbs; its skin 
' is covered with feathers. 

1 The second object also has 
I “ limbs,” but it docs not move 
; about from one place to ano- 
j thcr; so we find tliat it has 
j several mouths. It has no sto¬ 
mach for digesting its food, 
which is always fluid, and is 
digested by a multitude of little 
organs. Tliese again also seem 
to act as lungs, and to breathe; 
at the same tiii c they foni; a 
covering for the limbs w’hich I 
spoke of. 
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Which is the animal—the 
first or the second object? 

Ion. Tiie first is the animal; 
it is the little sparrow which I 
sec perched on the laurel-tree. 
The second object is a vege-. 
table; i! is the laurel-tree itself. 

P. Right. I will give you 
another question. 

2. Mention two great divi¬ 
sions into w'hich the vegetable 
kingdom may be arranged. 

3. Give me a.general iiumc for 
the lichens, mosses, sca-w'ceds, 
and ferns. 

4. Mention the five prin¬ 
cipal parts of a flowcring-}>lant. 

5. What do you call the part 
which procures the sap for the 
plant ? 6. The parts which con¬ 
vey the sai»? 7. The part Avliich 
elaborates or thickens the sup. 

8. Which organs convey the 
thickened sap downwards ? 

9. What do yon cull tlic little 
organs of the root which collect 
the moisture? 

10. What do you call the 
little organs in the leaves which 
exhale moisture? 

11. Mention some other little 
organs on the leaves which also 
collect moisture from the air? 

12. Would you coil a carrot j 

a “root”? ! 

13. Why not? | 

14. What do you call it, then ? 

15. What is a potato? 

IG. What functions have the 
potato, the turnip, and the 
carrot, alike? 

17. Why do not potatoes 
flourish as w'cll in hot as in 
temperate countries? 

18. In what tree has the pith 
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a function similar to that of 
the potato ? Why is it similar? 

19. Which part of the seeds 
of a plant is made for a like 
purpose ? 

20. Which part of an egg 
may he said to have a similar 
function? 

21. What do you call the 
root of an onion, or a lily? 

22. What do you call plants 
which spring up, flower, and die 
in one year? 23. IMants that 
last years? 24. Plants that 
last more than two years? 

25. Suppose that you arrange 
plants according to the place in 
which they grow, give me 
general names for those which 
grow in the sea, those which 
grow in the rivers, and those 
which gi'ow on the land. 

26. Mention a particular 
plant of each kind. 

27. Where docs the misfetoe 
grow, and what sort of a plant 
do you call it? 

2*8. The ivy also? 

29. Mention the principal 
parts of the stem. 

.30. What is the function of 
the pith? 31. Of the sap vessels? 
32. Of the bark? 33. The 
medullary rays? 

.34. What is the meaning of 
the Latin word meilulla f 

35. What name is given to 
the dark-coloured, hard wood 
in the centre of the stem? 

36. IIow docs it become 
hard ? 

.37. When the stem grows by 
adding a new ring of wood out¬ 
side that formed the year before, 
what name do you give to the 
plant? 

38. Wh.it name do you give 
to the plants with stems wliieh 


grow by adding new wood in¬ 
side that of the previous year? 

39. Toll me the names of 
some exogens? 

40. Mention some endogens? 

41. What is the meaning of 
the woni stomata? 

42. What organs in our skin i 

may the stomata of a plant be 
compared to ? ! 

43. Why may the leaves also 
be compared to our lungs? • 

44. In which part of the plant 
are the stomata found? « 

45. Generally, on which side 

of a leaf arc the s^mata mure ; 
numerous? Why? j 

46. Why is the upper side of I 

a leaf more green than the ' 
under side? | 

47. You say that the upper [ 
side is greener because it has > 
more green tissue; why is this? j 

48. Which sid6 h:is more ! 
colour in the leaf of tim garden ! 
flngf Which side has more j 
stomata? 

49. In the water lily, are the ! 
stomata on the upper or the 
under side ? 

50. Why? 

51. When the sap of a ydant 

reaches the leaf, what cniist‘.s ; 
the watery part to pass oil' in 
vapour? I 

52. What gas docs the leaf { 

absorb to thicken the sap, and j 
render it nutritious? I 

.53. Of which two gases is ! 
carbonic acid gas composed ? 

54. What does the leaf do to ! 

the cnrbtiiiic acid gas? j 

55. When the letif has sepa- ' 
rated the oxygen from the car¬ 
bon, which gas is made use of 
to thicken the sap? 

56. Why cannot plants grow 

in the dark alleys of London ? 
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57. What useful substance 72. Mention twelve different 
was formerly part of a stem, shapes of simple leaves? 

and is nearly all carbon? 73. What appendages have 

58. Even if the streets of a leaves? 

crowded city have light, why 74. What is the difference 
do not the plants flourish there? between a thorn and a prickle? 

59. You say that there is 75. What are the functions 
too much carbon in the air— of hairs? 

where does such carbon come 76. In what kind of situa- 


from? 

60. Why do the stalks of 
celery become white when the 
ganlener covers them over with 
cartli? 

61. Which are the finest 
trees in a*.forest, the outside 
or inside trees? Why? 

62. Which side of a forest 
tree has the most branches ? 

63. Why docs our geranium 
in the flower-pot turn its leaves 
round to the window? 

64. Have all plants their 
leaves placed on the stems in 
the same way ? 

65. When do you say that 
the leaves are opposite ? When 
arc they alternate? When arc 
they whorled? 

66. What do yon call the 
point on the stem where the 
leaf is joined to it? The spaces 
on the stem between those 
points? 

67. What is the difference 
between a simple and a com¬ 
pound leaf? 

68. What do yon call a com¬ 
pound leaf of three leaflets? 
Of mure than three 1 iflets? 

69. When the leaflets grow 
on the side of the mid-rib, what 
do you call such a leaf? 

70. What, when they grow 
on the veins of the side-rib? 

71. When do you sa^ that a 
leaf is peltate f ivlention one 
of that description. 
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tions do leaves become haiiy. 

77. Ccitain hairs have glands 
at the roots, filled with poison¬ 
ous fluid; what do you coll 
such hairs ? 

78. What difference is there 
in the veins of the leaf of an 
exogen, and of an endogen? 

79. What name do you give 
to the thick viscid substance 
formed by the descending sap? 

80. Of what is cambium 
composed ? 

81. Of what gases arc gum 
and sugar formed? 

82. What other gas should 
they contain in order to sup¬ 
port animal life? 

83. Mention some of the se¬ 
cretions formed by plants; the 
nutritious substances (contain¬ 
ing nitrogen) found in needs. 

84. The oils procured from 
seeds. 

85. For what is the bark 
useful? 

86. Do you know any dyes 
which are formed from the 
secretions of plants? 

87. Which part of the plant 
differs from those before men¬ 
tioned because it is an organ of 
reproduction f 

88. If 1 were to show you a 
]>art of a plant with a peduncle, 
bract, calyx, corolla, stamen, 
pistil, and ovary, what would 
you call such a part? 

89. If it had three petals in 
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its curolloy would you call it an 
exogcn or an cndogcn? 

90. It' it had five petals, what 
would you call it? 

91. If 1 showed you a part 
which consisted of a filament 
and an anther, what name would 
you give to it? 

92. Uiit if its two parts w'ere 
called stigma and style, what 
name w’ould yon give to it 
then ? 

93. Wltat do you call the 
organ which contains the ovules 
of the flower? 

94. Why do you call those 
little organs ovules instead of 
seeds f 

95. When docs an ovule be¬ 
come a perfect seed? 

96. Where does the germ it 
then contains come from? 

97. llow does the germ pass 
from the anther to the ovary? 

98. When is the pistil of a 
flower longer than the stamens? 

! 99. Is the pistil generally 

; longer or shorter than the sta- 
; mens when the flowers are up- 
' right? 

i 100. What do von call those 

m 

. flowers wliich only contain a 
I pistil? 

I 101. Those which only con¬ 
tain stamens? 

102. When yon do not find 
I the stamens and pistil on one 

flower, how is the pollen con¬ 
veyed from the staminiferous 
to the pistillifcrous plants? 

103. The ovary of a plant 
sometimes has several divi¬ 
sions; what are those divisions 
called? 

104. Mention an ovary which 
I is thus divided, and is used as 
I an article of food? 


105. When an ovary thus 
contains sweet pulp, and is 
used as a pleasant food, what 

I do we generally call it? 

106. Mention several frnits in 
which you have noticed seeds. 

107. From which part of the 
flower are stamens sometimes 
formed? 

106. Wlicn a plant is well 
cultivated, in a good soil, w'hat 
change do tlie stamens dh- 
dergo? 

109. Mention some flowers 
in which the stamens are some¬ 
times changed into^ctals. 

110. What sort of flowers do 
you call them ? 

111. Can yon procure seed 
from them? Why not? 

112. Mention the different 
parts of the seed. 

113. How many cotyledons 
have the seeds of exogens? 

114. What is the principal 
function of the cotyledons? 

115. In what seed do the co¬ 
tyledons remain under ground? 

116. Where there is only one 
cotyledon, or wlicn the cotyle¬ 
dons arc only thin leafy sub¬ 
stances, how is the nourishment 
of the young plant provided 
for? 

117. What is the upper part 
of the germ called?—the lower 
part? 118. In which direction 
does each grow? 

119. What arc the four con¬ 
ditions necessary for the growth 
of a seed? 

120. Why is the starch of 
that seed changed into sugar? 

121. Why will not seeds 
grow if you set them too deep 
in the earth? Why do they u<M 
sprout in the winter? 
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im Week. WEDNESDAY. EngUsh History. 


THE TUDORS. 

ELIZABETH. 


After the death of Maiy 
Queen of Scots, the next great 
event of Eliisabcth’s reign was 
the attempted invasion by the 
Spanihu Armada. 

The Spanish Armada was an 
immense fleet of vessels fitted 
out by Philip IL, King of 
Spain, who intended to conquer 
England. Philip was then one 
of the most^powerful kings of 
Europe; and had two reasons 
for invading this country. His 
first reason was a very bad one; 
he was very angry with Queen 
Elizabeth 'because she would 
not marry him. He left Eng¬ 
land in a rage ;it being refused, 
and determined to take his 
revenge on the country. His 
second reason for fitting ont the 
Armada was worse than the 
first. He was the principal 
Catholic monarch of Europe, 
and he thought that if he could 
conquer England he should 
support the religion of the Pope, 
exterminate the Protestants, 
and thus gain great glory. A 
third reason for the expedition 
was, that Philip was displeased 
with Eliisabctli for helping his 
Protestant subjects iii the 
Netherland.s, with whom I told 
you he waged war lor twenty 
years. 

All the Papists of Europe 
looked forward with hope to 
Philip’s expedition. The Pope 
gave it all the help of his 
inflnence. He published a 
** crusndo” against Elizabeth, 
declaring her dethroned. He 
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also said, as he had said of her ; 
father, that her Roman Catholic 
subjects were not to obey her; ! 
and he added that he would ' 
grant ** indulgences” to all who 
would help to dethrone the : 
heretic. On this, nobles and 
volunteers of all kinds came 
forward from several kingdoms 
in Europe to assist Philip. ; 

These great preparations ' 
spread terror and consternation . 
amongst the English. But j 
Elizabeth, although she was a ! 
woman, had a stout heart, and j 
showed no fear. She had not ; 
so many ships as the Spaniards 
had, bnt she knew that she had 
brave and faithful men to com¬ 
mand them. So, the year 
before the Armada was ready, 
lilljzabcth sent one of her > 
great admirals, Sir Francis j 
Drake, to attack the Spaniards, . 
and show them what sort of an 
enemy they would have to 
fight^with. 

Sir Francis, therefore, set sail | 
with a few ships, entered the i 
port of Cadiz, and burned about ! 
one hundred vessels which were 
fitted with stores and aniinuni- [ 
t ion for the Great A rnin<hi; anri, 
after doing other mischief, he 
set sail for Cn])c St. Vincent. 
Here he took the castle and 
three other fortresses; then, 
sailing to the Azores, he seized ' 
a rich prize, and brought it 
home to England. Tn this 
expedition be taught the 
Spaniards to fear him, and 
taught the English to despise 
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j the huge heavy ships of tlie were much smaller than those 


enemy. 

Philip’s preparations were 
no doubt dclai id hy the attack 
of Drake, but in the next year, 
1588, he was ready. He had 
been five years preparing his 
great Armada; and, when he 
viewed the crowd of immense 
vessels, his heart and those 
of his pcojile were filled with 
amoKeinent at the sight. They 
had confidence, and mighty 
ho])C8, from the great deeds 
tliey had determined to do. 
You will not wonder at this 
, when I tell you that the niiiii- 
ber of vessels was 130, being 
larger than any fleet that had 
ever been seen in Kurope; 
more than half of these iverc 
great fivc-dcekcd vessels called 
galleons. Besides two thousand 
volunteers from the distin¬ 
guished families of Spain, the 
soldiers on board numbered 
19,29.5, and the mariners 8,050; 
there were about 2.000 rowers 
in the gniensses and galleys. 

In adilition to this gigantic 
army Philip had raised great 
forces in the Netherlands. Thu | 
active general, the Duke of 
Parma, was ready with 30,000 
foot and 4,000 horse, and a 
large number of flat-bottomed 
vessels to transport them. No > 
wonder, then, that the Spnn- 
I iards felt great exultation. 

' They called their fleet “The 
' InvinriUe Anna<la,” by which 
' WHS meant that it could not be 
. conquered. • 

I But let ns turn to England, 

' and see how the Queen made 
ready for tlie enemy. At first 
her fleet did not amount to 
more than thirty ships, which 


of Spain. Tlie merchants and 
all classes of people, however, 
helped; the citizens of London 
lent the Queen largo sums of 
money; they were directed to 
funiish fifteen slii]>s and 5,000 
men, and they sent, instead, 
thirty ships and 10,000 men. ' 
At length the English fleet : 
numbered 181 ships; some were ' 
very small, but they were mare \ 
managcahlc than those of the I 
enemy. . 

The command of tlic English i 
fleet was given to Vird Howuni 
of Effingham. The three great 
admirals, Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher, assisted him, and 
waited for the enemy at Ply¬ 
mouth. The w'holu navy was 
not, however, stationed there ; ] 
a small squadron of forty vessels 
was stationed on the coast of 
blunders, to prevent the Duke > 
of Parma from bringing over ' 
his troops in bis flut-liottomed 
boats. I 

The English army a mounted I 
to 80,000 men, part of whieh > 
were stationed at Tilbury Fort, ■ 
opposite Gravesend, and were ! 
commanded hy the Farl of ! 
Lcit ester. The courfige of the I 
Queen gave great conlidcnce to ' 
the men. Shu visited the ennip 
at Tillniry, rode through tins ! 
ranks, and addressed tlie -ol- ■ 
diers in animating bingiiagu: 

“ I know,” sliu eried, “ tliut I 
have blit the bodv of a weak j 
and feeble woman, luit 1 have | 
the heart of a king, and of a ! 
King of England, too; and I ’ 
think foul sconi that Parma, 
or Spain, or any priiiec of 
Europe sliould dare to invade ' 
tlie borders of my realms. I ' 
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myself will take up arms; I 
myself will be your general, 
judge, and rcwardcr of every 
one of your virtues in the 
field!” 

Much were the preparations 
made by the Protestant Queen 
to meet the Roman Catholic 
force. No doubt the Reformers 
looked on from all countries in 
Europe. They thought that 
this enterprise would decide 
for ever the fate of their reli¬ 
gion. Had they thought more, 
they might have learned that 
the su(%‘.css«, of any religion 
cannot bo decided by the sword. 

A full history of the fight 
between the English and the 
Spaniards is preserved in the 
British Museum. It would take 
a very long time to read the 
whole. I will give you a part 
of an account that has been 
written;— 

** Upon leaving the port of Lis¬ 
bon, the Armada tho next day met 
witli a violent teiiipost, which sunk 
some of tlieir shipping, and obliged 
the fleet to put back into harbour. 
After some time spent in refitting, 
they again put to sea, where they 
learned from a fisherman that the 
English fleet, hearing of the dis- 
craion of the Armada in a storm, 
ad retired back into Plymouth 
luirbour, and most of the mariners 
were discharged. From tliis 
false intelligeneo the tipanish 
admiral, instead of going directly 
to the coast of Flanders. *^0 take in 
tlie troops stationed there, as he 
had been instructed, resolved to 
sail for Plymouth and destroy the 
shipping laid up in that harbour. 
But Efllnghnm, tlio English admi¬ 
ral, was very well prepared to re¬ 
ceive them; he was just got out of 
port when he saw the Spanish 
Armada coming full sail tuwords | 
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him, disposed in the form of a half 
moon, and stretching seven miles 
from one extremity to the utlier. 

*• The English admiral, seconded 
by Brake, Hawkins, and Fro¬ 
bisher, attacked the Armada at 
a distance, pouring in their broad¬ 
sides with admirable dexterity. 
They did not choose to engage the 
eiietny more elosely, because they 
wore greatly inferior in the number 
of ships, guns, and weight of 
luotal; nor could tliey pretend to 
board such lofty ships without 
manifest disadvantage. However, 
two Spanish fftUleorut were du- 
ahled and taken. 

“As the Armada advanced up the 
Channel tlie English followed in 
their rear; and their licet con¬ 
tinually increasing from differ¬ 
ent ports, they soon found them¬ 
selves ablo to attack tlio Sjmnish 
licet more nearly, and fell upon 
them while they were taking shelter 
in the port of Calais. To in¬ 
crease their confusiun, Howard, in 
tho night, took eight of his smaller 
vessels, and, filling them with com- 
imstible materials, scut them, os if 
they luiil been flre-sbips, one after 
tho other into the midst of the 
enemy. The Spaniiirds, taking 
them for what they seemed to bo, 
immediately took flight, in great 
disorder; while tho English, pro¬ 
fiting by their panic, -took or 
destroyed about twelve of the 
enemy. 

“After much mora fighting, 
and many misfortunes from tlio 
weather, the Armada was defeated. 
Many ships were taken, others were 
hiirued, and others were wrecked. 
Of the whole Armada only flfty- 
thrra ships returned to Spain, inn 
miserable condition. The seamen, 
as well ns soldiers, who remained, 
only served by their accounts to 
intimidate their countrymen from 
attempting to renew so dangerous 
an expedition.” 
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On the retreat of the Armada 
there was, of course, great joy 
amongst the English and the 
Reformers of Europe. ^Several 
medals were struck by the 
Dutch to commemorate the 
event. On one was the in¬ 
scription, Venitj vidUjJugit —“It 
came, it saw, it fled.” On ano¬ 
ther, Dux jeemina Jacli; that is, 
“ A woman was conductor of 
the exploit.” Another, a very 
large medal, contained the 
words, Fluvit Jehovah et diasi- 
pati sunt —“Jehovah blew and 
they were scattered.” 


Another result of this victory 
was that the English gained 
more courage. They in their 
turn attacked the Spaniards. 
The commanders Raleigh, 
Howard, Drake, Cavendish, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, were 
the boldest and ablest seamen 
England ever produced. Sup- 
|)orted by these men, and by 
the active Elizabeth, who had 
before been styled Queen ofmtlw 
Northern &<a5, the English navy 
attained that superiority, over 
all others which it has since 
preserved. « 




THU BBTTER LAND. 

“ T nsAB theo speak of tho better land, 

Thou callcst its cliildrcn a happy band; 

Mother I oh, where is that radiant shore ? 

8ha1I we not seek it and weep no more ? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flics glance through the niyrtlr-Tmughs?’* 
—“ Not there, not there, my child 1“ 

“ Is it where tho feathery palm-trees rise, 

And the date grows rt|>o under sunny skies? 

Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas. 

Where fragrant forests perfume tho breeze. 

And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?“ 

—“ Not there, not there, my child! ” 

“ Ts it far away, in some region old. 

Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 

Where tho burning rays of the ruby shino. 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand— 

Is it there, sweet mother! that belter land ?“ 

—“ Not there, not there, my child! 

“ Rye hath not seen it, my gentle hoy I 
Ear hath not hoard its deep songs of joy; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, 

Sorrow and death may not enter there. 

Time doth not breathe on its failclcss bloom. 

Fur, beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 

—It is there, it ;s there, my child!” 
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FEIDAY. 


Grammar. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Chapteu III. 

«• 

RECAPITULATION. 


P. To-day wc will learn our 
memory lesson on the Pro¬ 
nouns, Adjectives, and A<lverb8; 
and before wc begin our long 
lesson on the verbs 1 will give 
you some questions to reca¬ 
pitulate. 

. Memory Lesson 4. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

TOE IMFLKd'riOXS AND DIF¬ 
FERENT SORTS OF PRONOUNS, 
ADJECTIVES, AND ADVERBS. 

1. Adjectives may express 
different quantities of any quality, 
jlney are therefore ivjleeied^ to 
show the difference in their valm. 
Thus we have red, redder, 
reddest. 

T7iese chanyes are called “ de¬ 
grees of comparison.” Red is 
“ the positive degreef redder 
comparativef and reddest 
“ the superlative detjreeT 

There are different ways of 
forming these degress. In adjec¬ 
tives of one siffhihle they may he 
formed hy adding cr and cst, 
or r and st, or they may he. formed 
quite irregularly. Adjectives of 
more than otie syllable have more 
and most added Lo die positive 
degree. 

2. There are certaii. pronouns 
which are not used instead of 
nouns. They are, placed after 
nouns because they relate to them. 
They are therefore called Rela¬ 
tive pRoNoirNs. “ The girl 
who went up stairs.” “ The horse 
which / sold.” “ The boy and 
dog that we saw.” 
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“ Who” is used for persons., ! 
“ whicK* for things, and “ that” j 
for either a person or a thing, or , 
for both. The noun preceding the ; 
relative is called its “ antecedent.” \ 

.3. Bedsides the “ personal' and 
“relative” pronouns^ there are 
others which are used like adjec¬ 
tives, and are therefore called 
“ adjextive pronouns.” There are \ 
four kinds., namely: the 1>istri- 
eutjvk, Demonstrative, In- : 
TERROGATIVE, arul INDEFINITE i 
pronouns. j 

4. A DVBKUS point out differ- ! 
ent circumstances relating to ( 
verbs. They may show how, i 
when, where, how much, and how j 
many times, an action is per- | 
formed. This we have Adverbs ' 
of manner, such as “splendid!f'; ■ 
Adverbs of time, surhas “now”; 
Adverbs of jdace, such as “here”; ' 
Adverbs of quantity, sueh as 
“much”; Adverbs of number, 
such as “ twice”. There are also ‘ 
Adverbs <d’ affirmation and j 
negation, such as “yes, indeed; ; 
no, not.” 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Here is a class of enrious- 
shaped things, a I) n (I f gf 
li ij k. What are they called? 

2. Wbat do they exjjress 

when used alone—sense or 1 
sound? I 

3. Point out one which, 

when used alone, ex])resse.s 
more than sound: it lias a 
most important sense to the 
person who speaks it. | 
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4. How many arc there in 
the whole class? 

5. What name is given to 
the class? 

6. }lerc is an “ order” in the 
class u-e-i-O-U-y—what are 
they called? 

7. And all the rest are-? 

8. How many letters arc, 

needed to form a syllable? , 

9. How many to fonii a word ? 

10. What is the diirurcncc 
between a syllable and a w't»rd ? 

11. When is one syllable 

called a word? | 

12. What is meant by the 
wortls 7ao/iu-syllable, dis-sylla- 
blc, 07-syliable,^^o/y-syliable? 

13. What do you cull that 
part of grammar which relates 
to the letters, and to the spel¬ 
ling of words and syllables? 

14. Here are two sentences: 
“ I have hope.” “ I hope I 
have.” What part of speech is 
the w'ord hope in the first sen¬ 
tence? What in the second ? 

What is a Noun ? 

16. Whut is an Adjective? 
Is it a dependent or inde¬ 
pendent word? 

17. What is a Pronoun? 

18. W^hat is a Verb? 

19. Why do you call tu dance 
a verb? 

20. Why do yon call 1 am a 
verb? 

21. Wliy do you call I am 
bitten a i orb ? 

22. Wliut is an Adverb? 

2.3. Why may it be com¬ 
pared to an adjective ? 

24. Wbat is an Abticle? 

25. For what piir])ose are 
articles ]ilaced before nouns? 

26. Why do you say an 
instead of a before ii nouil | 
beginning with a vow'el? 


27. Yon call a or an an tnofe- 
\Jinite article, and the the definite 

article. AVliat do you mean by the 
: words definite and indefinite? 

28. What is a Pkei'osition? 

29. In this sentence: “ You 
laugh at me,” the preposition 
shows the relation between a 
verb and a noun. Which is the 
preposition? Supply another 
showing a difiercut relation. 

30. I sent the apple to you.” 
Between what words docs to 
show the relation ? CJiangc 
the preposition to show a dif¬ 
ferent relation. <• 

31. Make a list of six prepo¬ 
sitions. 

32. Wliat is a CoN.niNCTiON? 

33. Alter the conjunctions 
in these sentences: “ 1 will come 
whm I can.” John anfi J ames 
will meet you.” Make three 
more sentences, each having a 
difierent conjunction. 

34. What is an Interjec¬ 
tion? 

35. From what Latin words 
arc the words Conjunction and 
Interjection derived? 

36. What is the derivation 
of the word Preposition ? 

37. Of the word Article?— 
Adverb ?—Pronoun ?—^Adjec¬ 
tive?—Nonn ? 

38. —Make a noun and an 
adjective from the verb to brew. 

39. Make a verb and a noun 
from the adjective sweet. 

40. A verb and a noun from 
the adjective red. 

41. Give me the two principal 
classes of nouns, 

42. Here is a proper noun— 
“Thomas.” Give me a common 
name for the same person. 

43. How many genders have 

nouns ? Mention them. 
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ZTALT. 


“My DEAR Children,— 

** You have heard from me of 
the important group of cities at 
the north of Italy; of Venice^ 
GenoOf PisOf BotognOy Turitiy 
MVliUy and Mantua; Padutty 
Leghomy and Fhrence. 

“ ROUE. 

“In the middle division of 
Italy is the aTliL;ient city of Rome. 
Rome is the capital of Italy; 
once it was the chief city in the 
world. It is now a large place, 
for the measurement round it 
is thirteen miles. But it is 
not so fine as it seems to be 
from a distance. There is a 
great deal of waste-land; some 
streets are of immense length, 
others arc half built, others are I 
narrow and crooked; sometimes 
the most splendid places arc 
snrroundcd by the most miser¬ 
able hilts. Rome is divided in¬ 
to fourteen quarters. The prin¬ 
cipal street is the Corso; which 
is the finest street in Europe. 
The fashionable people drive and 
ride up and down it, and the races 
and carnivals are held there. 

“ The river on which Rome is 
situated is called the TV&er. It is 
stained a deep yellow bv the rich- 
coloured soU which it washes 
away firom its banks. It is 
said to glitter along the plain 
like a belt of gold. 

“ The principal buildings arc 
the Palace of the celebrated 
Pope, Barbcrini, which con- 
tuns a libraiy of 60,000 
volumes; the Column of Trajan; 
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and the Quirinal, one of the 
residences of the Pope. Indeed 
the city is full of noble palaces 
and churches, and, above all, 
there is the Church of St. Peter, 
which is the largest in the world. 
It was built during the reigns 
of eleven Popes, and cost the 
enormous sum of £12,000,000; 
it would have cost three times 
as much in these days. Hero 
is the Vaticauy another residence 
of the Pope, containing a libra^ 
of 160,000 volumes. But al¬ 
though the Pope has a large 
church, it docs not make him a 
good preacher. You know he 
is the chief priest of the Roman 
Catholic religion. He pre¬ 
tends that he is the successor of 
the Apostle Peter, and that he 
lives on the earth in the 
place of Jesus Christ. 

“ On a certain day in every 
year the Pope washes the feet 
of thirteen men. He docs this 
that he may be like Our 
Saviour, who washed the feet 
of his apostles. * The thirteen 
men sit in a row on a bench in 
St. Peter’s Church. They ore 
dressed in white mth white 
caps, and each holds a nosegay 
in his hand, while the Pope 
with a golden jug and a golden 
basin performs the ceremony. 
Afterwards they go into hia 
palace to dine.’ 

“The number of J^lcsts at 
Rome is very great, ^cre are 
a college of Cardinals, six 
Archbishops, and seventy-two 
Bishops. I 
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There is not much trade at than that in London. Great 
Rome; nor is there any great' numbers of the poor people 
manufacture. Large sums of' have no place to live in. As 
money arc spent every year in ■ the climate is very warm, thqr 
wax and fish; hut it is said that | sleep out of doors at night, 
all the }»eo8 in Italy cannot! under the porticoes and arch- 
make sufficient w'ax for the | ways of the great churches and 
numerous wax-candles burned palaces. In the day-time these 
in the churches. The fish is J men do very little. Their 
brought to Rome and the other l great delight is to do nothing, 
cities to be eaten on fast-days;; They will bask in the sun, 
and as there arc 160 fust days j and go to sleep for hours. This 
cveiy year, the quantity con- state of enjoyment they call the 
sumed is enormous. dohe fnr mVatc, ‘ the sweetness 

of doing nothing.’ 

“NAPLES. “ yow " do 

they get food to eat?’ Not by 

“ Rome is the principal city in working, if they can help it. Tt 
the middle of Italy, the do- i is said that in Naples 20,000 
minions of the Pope. 8o Naples I of these idle and lazy fellows 
is the ])rinci])n1 city of Southern rise evciy morning, and depend 
Italy; it is the capital of the for their food on the cliaTices of 
kingdom of Naples. the day. Dozens of these 

“ Rome is a truly * splendid’ wretched creatures will follow 
city, blit Naples is far more a stranger, begging that * his 
* beautiful.’ It is built on the excellency’will throw them afew 
shores of a bay which is the soldi. If the be(q;ar succeed in 
shape of a half-moon. The getting a little money, off he 
houses arc on the hills which goes to the stulj where the 
slope down to the sea. The maccaroni or melon is sold, and 
view of the Ray of Naples and makes a good meal. Rut if 
the city from the sea is said at last, however, he can do 
to be the most splendid in the nothing else, he will go down 
world; for, bc.sidcs the bean- to the sea-side and catch some 
tiful city, and the clear water, shell-fish, of which there are 
and the bright sky, there rises plenty in the bay. Rut these 
I behind the houses a tall moun- frutte di mare (fruit of the sea), 
tain from which smoke is al- as they are culled, are fastened 
ways issuing; it is called to the rocks in very deep water, 
Vesuvius. Yon know, I dare and the time which the poor 
say, what a terrible mountain men will remain under water 
this is; how it sends forth fire when procuring them is truly 
and smoke and lava. Such astonishing, 
mountains arc colled volcanoes. “These idle men arc called 

“ Naples is a lively, noisy lazzaroni. With their immense 
place, for the streets are much number, and the priests, monks, 
crowded during the day. The fiddlers, lawyers, nobility, foot- 
crowd is sometimes greater mcn,and all kinds of vagabonds, 
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the city is crowded with men 
who do not produce anything 
to increase its wealth. It also 
contains a great number of 
nobles who are very fond of 
show and splendour; about 
one hundred of them are called 
* Princes.’ 

“ The King of Naples is noi 
a good iniiii; he is a tyrant. 
Most of the nobles are also 
tyrants. 

“Not far from the city of 
Naples arc the ruins of the two 
great cities, TJercuUmeum and 
Pompeiij wV,ich were suddenly 
and coiiiplctcly buried under 


the lava and ashes from Vesu¬ 
vius, A. D. 79. 

“ But yon have heard enough 
of Home and Naples. You 
may remember that Home is 
grand, and Naples beautiful; 
though I don’t think you would 
like much to live in cither city. 
The Italians are not a happy 
people, neither have they good 
governments. We will next 
week have a word or two on their 
government and character 
before making the ‘ lesson ’ 

“ Believe me, dear children, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“Uncle Hicuauo.” 
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HELP YOUnSBLVES. 

• 

’Tib a lesson good and wise— 
Work hard—Help yourselves! 
God e’er holpeth him w"1io tries— 
Work hard—Help yourselves! 

If you strive with might and main 
That which you desire to gain, 
Long yon will not strive in vain— 
Work hard—^Help yourselves t 

Wait not idly while you want— 
Work hard—^llelp yourselves I 
Never stand and say you can’t— 
Work hard—Help yourselves I 
Lo I the little ant and bee 
Work away right heartily, 

Asking aid from you nor me— 
Work hard—Help yourselves I 

Why should others work for you? 

Work hard—Help yourselves!, 
W^ do that which you might do? 

Work hard—Help yourselves! 

If in vain your effort’s made, 
Hands oro ever raised to aid 
One who’s not of work afraid— 
Work hard—^llelp yourselves! 

U. a. ADABB. 


I 

I 


I 
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20th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 

INDUSTRY. 

RBNJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE PRINTER. 


P. I AM ptoing to talk ofj 
•another printer to-day. 

L. Was he ns industrious os 
Will iuin Paxton ? 

P. Well, 1 should think he 
was tpiitc so. I do not know 
that he niudo nny groat im¬ 
provements in the art of print¬ 
ing, hut he is celebrated for the 
wonderful perseverance by 
which he raised himself from 
obscurity and the greatest 
j>overty to be one of the most 
distinguished and richest men 
in America. I cannot say that 
his life has much connection 
with the Great Exhibition, 
except for the discoveries he 
made in electricity, but it hod 
a great connection with the 
subject of hidmlry. 

A course of lessons on In¬ 
dustry would hardly be complete 
without his cxamide. 

L. Then, papa, please begin. 

THE LIFB OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

P. At the beginning of the 
last century there lived at 
Boston, in North America, a 
man who had seventeen chil¬ 
dren. Seventeen children! 
that is a great number; and 
you can imagine that to find 
bread-and-butter, and shoes 


and stockings, and everything 
else for those seventeen ^il- 
dren, must have been liord 
work fur that poor man. * 

The name of tliis man was 
Franklin, lie Toilowed the 
business of a soap-boiler and 
tallow-chandler; and, as he 
hud not been brought up to 
that business, you can under¬ 
stand why it is said that “ he 
brought up his family with 
difficulty.” 

The youngest but two oi 
this largo family ivas named 
Benjamin, and this is the lad 
whose example 1 intend to put 
before you. 

When Benjamin Franklin 
was eight years old he had 
Icanied to read, and his father 
thought him a clever boy; so 
he said that he should be made 
a clergyman, and sent him to 
the grammar school. Benjo- 
min^s uncle also thought him a 
clever boy, and thought also 
that he would make a good 
clergyman. The uncle was 
himself an ingenious man, and, 
although only a common silk- 
dyer, he had been a great 
reader and wTitcr in his day. 
He had several volumes filled 
with sermons, which he had 
taken down in a short-hand of 
his own invention; so he said 
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to his nephew, “You may have 
these to set up with.” 

Before Benjamin had been a 
ear at the grammar school, 
ow'ever, he was removed. 
When his father reflected, he 
saw that he could not afford 
the expense of a college educa¬ 
tion for him, and he was placed 
under a teacher of writing and 
arithmetic. At the end of 
another year, when the boy 
was ten years old, he was 
tnkci\. home again and placed 
in his father’s shop, to make 
himself useij^l. He was now 
employed, as he tells us, to cut 
wicks for can dies, to fill moulds 
for cast candles, to attend the 
shop, to go errands, and to do 
other drudgery of that sort. 
But this occupation did not 
please him at all. lie did not 
behave well under it. He ought 
to have remembered that he 
had to do what his father told 
him, and not what he liked. 
He ought to have known, too, 
that it is an honourable thing 
to cam one’s bread in any way. 
Blit he did not think of this, 
and he showed so much dislike 
to the business, that his father 
was afraid he would run away 
and go to sea, as one of his 
elder brothers had done. 

After two years, therefore, 
his father bound him appren¬ 
tice to his brother James, who 
had just set up in b" sincss as a 
printer, in Boston. Ho was 
then twelve years old, and it 
was agreed that he should 
remain with his brother until 
he reached the age of twenty- 
one. 

During his apprenticeship 
Franklin’s character developed 
306 


itself. He had already read 
most of his father’s books, but 
now, as a printer, he managed 
to make acquaintance with 
some booksellers’ apprentices. 
These apprentices used to bor¬ 
row lx)oks from their masters* 
shops in the evening and lend 
them to him. He would then 
sit lip the greater part of the 
night to read them, and would 
return them in the morning 
lest they should be missed.* 
After some time he gained 
access to a large number of 
books. A liberal-minded mer- 
cliant was in the habit of fre¬ 
quenting the printing-oflice, 
and was attracted by the hov’s 
intelligence and attention to 
business. He therefore invited 
him to come and see his 
library, and allowed him to 
borrow such books as he wished 
to read. 

Benjamin not only tried lo 
impnive himself by books, but 
by making verses. He wrote a 
great number of pieces, but his 
poetical fit did not lost long. II is 
brother induced him to write 
two ballads, and, having jiriiited 
them, he sent him to sell them 
through the streets: one of 
them, he tells us, sold prodi¬ 
giously. But Benjamin’s father 
heard of the circnmstanco; he 
sent for him, and soon brought 
down his rising vanity. He 
pointed out the many faults of 
his performance, and convinced 
him what wretched stiiflF the 
verses really were. He told 
him, too, that verse-makers 
were generally beggars; so his 
son determined to write no 
more ballads. 

Another way in which young 
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Franklin improved himself was 
by disputing with a friend upon 
such subjects as they met with 
in the course of their reading. 
This friend began a discussion 
with liim as to whether women 
should receive a learned edu¬ 
cation. They parted without 
settling the point, and Franklin 
therefore sat down, wrote all 
his ai*gumcnts on paper, and 
sent them to his friend. This 
gave rise to a course of argu¬ 
ment hv letters, which corres- 
poiidcncc came under the notice 
of Franklin’s father. The father 
was again of service to liis 
son. lie pointed out to him 
that he fell far short of his 
opponent in elegance and clear¬ 
ness of cxprc.«i8ioii, and in 
method. So from that mo¬ 
ment Franklin determined to 
spare no pains to improve his 
style of writing. Having really 
determined to do it, he was not 
long in setting about it. But 
you shall hear how he improved 
himself, in his own words:— 

" About tins time I met with an 
odd voluino of tiic ‘ iSpeclatur’; 1 
hod never Iwfore seen any of them. 

I bought it, rend it over and over, 
and was iniieli dcliglited with it. 
I thought the writing excellent; 
and wished, if possible, to imitate 
it. With that view, 1 took some 
of the papers, and making short 
hints of the sentiments in each 
sentence, laid them by a few days. 
Then, without looking at the book, 

1 tried to complete tiie paper 
again, by expressing each senti¬ 
ment at length, in suitable words. 
Then I compared my ‘Spectator’ 
with the original, discovered some 
of my faults, and corrected them. 

“ But 1 found I wanted a stock 
of words, or a readiness in recol¬ 


lecting and using them. Tliere- 
fore, r took some of the tales in the 
‘ Spectator,’ and turned them into 
verse; and after a time, when I 
hod pretty well for^ten the 
prose, tarned them back again. I 
also sometimes jumbled my collec¬ 
tion of hints into confusion; and, 
after some weeks. cndeavoiu«erl to 
reduce them into the 1>est order, 
before I Ijegan to form tlie full 
sentences and complete the subject. 
This was to teach me method iq the 
arrangement of the thoughts. 

“By comparing my work with 
the original, 1 discovered* many 
faults and corrected them; but I 
srtmetimes had tlA pleasure to 
fancy that in certain particulars of 
small consequence I h.ad boon for¬ 
tunate enough to improve the 
language. Tliis encouraged me to 
think f might come to be a bde- 
rable Bnglish writer, of wliioL 1 
was extremely ambitious.’’ 

Tins looks like determination 
and perseverance. One inore 
w'onl on his self-denial. He 
met with a book which rccom- 
tncridcd a vegetarian diet; that 
I is to say, that he should live on 
vegetable substances and nut 
cat any meat. The plans sug¬ 
gested in the book were 
agreeable to him on account of 
tlicir chcapncs.s. Tic therefore 
told his brother that he would 
provide his own food, if he 
would pay him ever}’ week tmly 
half of what it liad hitherto cost. 
His brother agreed to this r>(ler 
immediately, and even out of 
the small allowance Franklin 
managed to save half for the 
purchase of hooks. He also 
gained an advantage in this 
plan by saving time. “My 
brother, and the rest,” he says, 
“going from the printing-house 
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to their meals, I remained there 
alone. I soon despatched my 
light repast (which was often 
no more than a liiscuit, or a 
slice of bread and a glass of 
water), and hud the rest of th€ 
lime till their return, for study. 
Til this I made greater progress 
from the clearness of head 
which generally attends tem¬ 
perance in eating and drink¬ 
ing.'** About this time he made 
himself muster of “Cocker’s 
Arithmetic,” which he could 
ncA’cr understand at school; he 
became acquainted with the 
“ Kleincnts of Geometry,” the 
“Art of Navigation,” “Locke 
on the Human Understanding,” 
“Art of Thinking,” and many 
other \%'orks. 

Tims, dear children, you see 
that it is possible to love hard 
work. Franklin worked hard 
at his studies, because he made 
them a pleasure to himself. 
You may do so yourselves with 
your studies, or with anything 
else you may have to do, if yon 
will only find out what there is 
of pleasure in it. 

You may think, perhaps, that 
because Franklin took so much 
interest in his studies he would 


neglect his business; hut such 
was not the case. During all this 
time he also worked hard as a 
printer, because it was his duty. 
He ought to have felt a pleasure 
ill printing because it was his 
duty, and perhaps he did. I 
dare say, too, that, with his 
habits of perseverance, it was 
easy to him to work hard; for 
you may read in his life that, 
although he improved his mind 
by reading, by writing poctiy, 
by argument, and writing letters 
of argument, by his exercises 
from the “Spectator,” and by 
his studies during the dinner* 
hour, and before and after 
work, often during the night,— 
yet with all this he acquired 
great proficiency in his busi¬ 
ness, becoming more useful to 
his brother every day. 

How much even a boy c.an do 
if he is determined to m.'ikc the 
ino.st use of his time! When, in 
order to save money and time, 
Hcnjamin Franklin'dctcrinincd 
to live without animal food, he 
was only sixteen years old. 

W. And that is a time W'hcn 
hoys arc growing, and feel veiy 
hungiy: 1 call that great self- 
denial. 


THE ROBIN. 

Bwsetbst songster of the grove, 

Little darling Robin, come; 

Hosl" 1 from thy lonely wood. 

Make this cherry-tree thy home. 

When my brenkfast is prepared 
I will pay thee for thy song; 

Half niy bread thou sbalt divide 
With thy littio hungry throng. 

And when round thy quiet nest 
The cherries hang so ripe and sweet, 

Robin, thou shalt have a share 
For thy litUe ones to eat. 
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P. 1 SAID that after tlie defeat 
of the Spanish Aniiiula, the 
EiiKlisli frequently attacked the 
Spaniards. Many made them¬ 
selves famous by their during 
exploits, and amongst these 
was the Earl of Essex, a young 
nobleman of great bravery and 
of pleasing manners. 

In those days Spain was not 
only very powerful, but she was 
one of the richest cuiintries in 
the world, in consequence of 
the golden treasures brought 
from the newly - tliscovcrcd 
country, America. In Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign the English were 
not less fond war than they 
had been; they did not see 
that it was wicked to attack 
their neighboui's and plunder 
them. We read, therefore, that 
the Earl of Essex and Admiral 
Howard took the city of (*adiz, 
plundered it, destroyed its ships, 
and did damage which cost the 
Spaniards twenty millions of 
ducats. 

Tlierc are many instances 
of rnbliery committed by the 
English. Essex knew that 
numerous galleons—the great 
Spanish ships with four decks— 
were constantly crossing the 
ocean from America to Spain, 
being laden with immense car¬ 
goes of gold. ’ Essex iinule an 
agreement with another famous 
man, named Sir Walter Ihilcigh, 
saying, “ Let us stop these 
galleons and seize their trea¬ 
sures.” Accordingly they fitted , 
out a great ileet for the' 


purpose, and sailed for the 
Azores to wait for the Siianish 
ships. sOther adventurers did 
likewise. Such a course was 
most disgraceful robbery; and 
highway robbers on the sea are 
not more deserving of re.s])i>ct 
than highway robbers on the 
land. Rut the English ^ico])le 
did nut think so. nnd the curl 
became a gcnerulTavuurite; nut 
only with the nation, hiit with 
the Queen. It was supposed 
that Elizabeth liked him so 
much that she thought of 
choosing him for her husbund. 
Being thus favoured, he nas 
raised to very high honours ; 
and when, in the joar l.'iOS, 
the Queen’s good old secretary. 
Lord Burleigh, died, Essex was 
entrusted with the most im¬ 
portant public diitie.s. 

Burleigh, however, had been 
a servant of the state for foity 
3 'ears; and, all hough he was iiol 
a very clover iiiun, he ]»ossusse<1 
much knowledge, nnd was very 
prudent. Essex was not so 
serviceable to the Queen as 
Burleigh had been. He wa.s 
not only too young, but, like 
many others who have nut ex¬ 
perience, he Lad too much eoii- 
fideiicc in himself. Being 
fluttered with his popuhirily. 
and the Queen’s favour, he 
thought himself to be more 
clever and to be of more iiii- 
purtanee than he really was. 
lie was once disputing with 
Burleigh before the Queen, 
when he ofTcndcd her majesty 
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SO that she {iavc liiiii a box ou It was with rc.il unwilling- 
thc car. Shortly after Bur- ness that Elizabeth consented 
Icigh’s death Essex was sent to to the death of Essex. It is 
Ireland to subdue a rebellion said that she signed the warrant 
which was headed by the Earl for his execution, and connter- 
of Tyrone. Essex did not sue- tnanded it; again she ordered 
ceed well in this enterprise, and his death, and again resolved to 
made peace with the enemy. pardon him. It appears that 
This failure was the beginning the Queen had, some time 
of a (puirrel between the Queen before, given Essex a ring, 
and'Essex which ended in his telling him that w'henever he 
ruin. Essex hastily returned should I)e in danger, if he for- 
from Ireland without orders, to warded the ring to her he should 
jii.stify himself to her majesty, have protection and safety. 
Elizabeth had*before been pro- Elizabeth expected that Essex 
Yoked by his misconduct, and would send the ring; and it 
was now more angry than ever, was found after his death that he 
She caused him to he brought hud done so, but that the Coun- 
to trial, hut the result was that tess of Nottingham, by whom 
he was liberated, though nf)t he sent it, wu.s his secret enemy, 
restored to favour; and the and did not deliver it. Kliza- 
Queen ordered him to remain a belli was therefore .secretly 
prisoner in his own house until aiigiy at his (Aistinacy in not 
her further pleasure was known, asking fur mercy and forgive- 
This order, and some other nu.ss. 
signs of the Queen's displeasure, Alter the death of Es-sex 
only .served to enrage Essex. Elizabeth did not enjoy one 
Instead of being obedient, he more hajipy day. Her distress 
depeiuled on his favour with the wn.s greatly increased w'heii the 
peo]de, and broke into open Countess of Nottingham on 
rebellion. i.euving his house, her death-bed cunfe.<.'>ed the 
he sallied forth to make truth concerning the ring, 
an insurrection in the city. When the dying woinuii asked 
Atteniled hy only two hundred the Queen’s forgiveiu'ss for her 
followers, urnicd with swords, he treachery, Elizabeth turned 
]mssed through the streets cry- from her, saying, “Goil may 
ing aloud, “ For 'he Queen! for forgive y«>u, hut I never will.” 
the Queen! a ]dot is laid for my ! Her health and spirits then 
life!” He hoped till to induce j declined gradually. SShc lust 
the populace t5 rise to his assist-; all interest in her duties, and 
anee, but he was mistaken, for | attenderl to business merely 
not a single, jierson joined him. | thnmgli habit. Two y'ears 
He was taken prisoner and eon- afterwards she expired, in the 
veyed to the Toner, and soon seventieth year of her age, 
afterwards he w*is tried, con- having reigned more than forty- 
dciiiued, and executed. "four years— a. n. 1603. 
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THE TUDOES. 

THE TIMES OF QUEEN ELIZAltETH. 


The charnctcr of Elizabeth 
may be nndcr^tood from the 
history of licr reign. Amongst 
her ])eciiliiirities may be no¬ 
ticed her uinvillingness to 
iiiarrv. Tlio year after lier 
uiTCssion the I'sirliameiit “ uil- 
dressed the (^iieeii to marry,” 
but she declined. The Duke 
of Aiijoii courted the Queen fur 
ten years, and then left Eng¬ 
land in despair. Philip of 
Sp.^in gave Elizabeth all the 
jewels of his lirst wife, but when 
he offered to marry her lie avus 
refuiicd. You remember the 
con.se<{lienees. King Charles 
of Austria, Eric of Sweden, and 
Adolphus of Ilolstein became 
suitors to the Queen, but she 
refused them all. The Earl of 
Es.sex seemed to have been 
more liked by her than any 
one else. Sir Walter Ihileigh 
alsti was lavuiiri'd by her. 
Elizabeth, bowe\er, remained 
unmarried until her death. 

Another pt'ciiliurity of the 
Queen avus her vanity and love 
of ilriihs. She believed herself 
to have personal beauty, even 
when she ivas more than sixty 
years old. At her death it is 
saiil that three thousand dresses 
were found in her wardrobe. 

Eli/aiicth had a taste for 
literature, Avhich bus been 
mentioned; she also sung and 
played well, and was iiossion- 
ateiv fond of dancing. 

Perhaps the greatest pecii- 
liurity and the greatest fault of 
Elizabeth was her love of 


, power. Ill this she Avas like 
■ her grandfather, Henry VII., 
I and all the Tudors. Ilciirv, 
; you may remeiiibrr, greatly 
' increased the ]>oAver of the 
j (h'oAvn, and his succo.ssors 
, imitated him. Henry Vlll. 
j Avoiild never pennit th(‘ I’arlia- 
, iiient to o]>j)o>c his Avill.. Mary 
; AA'as fjnite as urbilrarv, hut 
I Eliznhcth aaus liie iiio.st self- 
Avillcd of all. You have heard 
liOAV, before the time of the 
Tudors, the lihcriies of the 
people were favoured in the 
contests for succession to the 
Crown. Kut there hail been 
no such contest since the time 
of Henry VII. Through four 
successive reigns the. hirtli- 
rights of the sovereigns had 
been uiidis]niteil, and their 
poAver Avas not all (h‘jiciiilcnt on 
the good-Avill of the ]iCopIc. 
Since the ndgii of Henry V'lll. 
the sovereign had heiMi also 
recognised as “the Head of 
the Church.” Tims an idea 
Avas hegiiining to arise that the 
right of the CroAvn was derived 
from God, and that the ]H‘ 0 ]dc 
had nothing to do Aviih it, 
cxcciit to obey. 

Thus cireumstances favoured 
Elizabeth’s love of jiow er. She 
did not fail to take advantage 
of the rising notions, and to 
impress them upon the ]ieuplc. 
Erum the beginning to the end 
of her reign Elizuheth and her 
ministers governed the iiuiiuii. 
The pow'er of the Parliament Avas 
a mere pretence—it avus i]uiclly 
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allowed in that nsscmldy that 
the Queen wtui aliovc all laws, 
and uould iiiukc and unmake 
them at lier pleasure. 

This state of thiti{;s led both 
to evil and ^ood. l^llizahcth car¬ 
ried out her own w'ill by means 
of two courts of justice—the 
ConuT OF. Star Ciiamueu, for 


tryingeoiniiioTi offences; and the 
Court of llifiii Coumjssion, 
for trying offences connected 
with the Church. In both of 
these oourts the judges held 
their jthiees as long as their 
decisions plesiscd the Queen. 
Wliuii present bjli%abcth was the 
sole j iidge. 'Fhose courts gave 
the Queen and her ministers 
power to iniju'isoii any person 
ill any jail as long as they 
might think fit. Spies were 
employed by them in all parts 
of the kingilom; it was in this 
way that the ooiincction of 
Mary (iucen of Scots witli the 
conspiracy of Dubington was 
di.soovcrcd. In suspicious times, 
therefore, the jails were full of 
prisoners, u ho were sometimes 
thrown into dungeons, and 
loaded with irons, and put to 
the torture to make them con¬ 
fess. Fines w'ere imposed on 
those who were tliought guilty, 
and corporal ]uinishincnt hy 
whi])ping, hrandiiig, and slitting 
the nostrils and curs. The 
people Imd no redress against 
those enormities. ^Vlleu the 
Queen h.ad detcniiincd to con¬ 
vict .1 ju'isoncr, neither Judge 
nor jury dared to acquit him. 

The religious perseciition.s 
which ElizaWh carried on by 
means of the Con ^ of iligii 
Commission were perhaps more 
than those of the t^tar Chamber. 
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There were great numbers who, 
from the beginning of the Refor¬ 
mation, thought that the Queen 
ought not to be styled “The 
Head of the Cliureb,’* and that 
the national Church ought not 
to be connected with the State, 
'riicy also disap])ruved of some 
of the “doctrines” taught in 
the church, and of the plan of 
worsliipping (xod. There were 
many who, during the persecu¬ 
tions in Maiy*s reign, hud fled to 
Geneva^ in Switzerland. There 
they hod learned the rigid doc¬ 
trines taught hy a celebrated re¬ 
former named Calvin, and tlicy 
wished to worship God accord¬ 
ing to his plans. These men, and 
all others who did not agree to 
the doctrines of the cstuhlislied 
church, were called Puritans. 
Amongst them was tl>o cele¬ 
brated John Knox, who, 1 told 
you, taught the reformed 
religion in Scotland. 

The Queen, lioWovor, did not 
like that any doetriiics hut thu.se 
of the established church should 
he preached, and she therefore 
persecuted both the I’uritans 
an<l the Pajiists. A remark- 
uhle Act was passed, obliging 
her subjects to conform. l)y 
this Act they were obliged to 
repair once a mouth to the 
cstuhlislied chiireh under pain 
of iniprisonineiit or haiiish- 
nicnt. It was also enacted, 
that if any one followed a 
clergyman who was out of the 
established church, he .should 
forfeit his goods and chattels 
fur the first ofleiice; he should 
he subject to a year's iniprison- 
ipeiit for the second offence; 
and iinprisoiiTnent during life 
fur the third. These Acts were 
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relentlessly put in force during; 
the latter part of the reign. It 
; is said that the jails were 
! crowded with victims. In 
I Hampshire 400, and in Lanca- 
j shire 600 , were brought up for 
' trial at one session, so that the 
counties coni]>lniiied of the 
; expense of tlicir maintenance; 

the Queen therefore onlcred 
! them to lie discharged. Many 
I were punished by whipping, or 
; with a hut iron, os before iiicn- 
I tioned. 

Another cause of sufTori^g 
I was the visits by the Queen's 
j oiHcerN to the jirivate houses in 
I search of Catholic clergj’mcn. 

I In l.''i84 fifty gentlemen’s houses 
I were searched in one night, and 
j almost all the owners dragged 
. to prison. Instruments of tor¬ 
ture were often used to compel 
prisoners to confess; and it was 
not uncommon for the unhappy 
, siillerers, in their agony, to 
' accuse others and themselves 
wrongfully, 'riicsc accutints arc 
given by an historian who was 
himself a Catholic,* but whose 
truthfulness maybe relied upon. 
It is also said, that during Eliza¬ 
beth's reign no less than one 
hundred and eighty personh 
suffered death by the laws 
against Catholic priests and 
converts. 

You will perhaps wonder that 
Elizabeth should be called 
“wise and good”after allowing 
such barbarous proceedings; but 
you must once more rcmcmbcc 
that this was a most barbarous 
age. It was at this time that 
the most horrible court of the 
“Holy Inijuisirion” was cstab- 

* Lingard, viiL 860. 


lished by the Papists in Spain. 
The Church of Koine was held 
in terror by most ProtesUints, 
and Elizabeth know that to 
niurder her would be thought 
an honour rather than a crime. 
The I’nritans, also, were violent; 
and many were very fanatical. 
They were called I’untans be¬ 
cause they w’ished to “jmrily” 
themselves from everything that i 
bore any rcseinblaiice to the 
Koinnn Oatholic church. Their 
canicstness to serve God^ and 
their preachings, ^lad a good 
effect, particularly the regard 
they paid to the Sabbath ; but 
they laid the most serious stress 
on minute trifles. 'I'hey caused 
a furious contention on tliesub- 
jeet of 8(|unre and round caps, 
because the former, which were 
worn by the students of the 
Universities, were like those of 
the Komish students; they also 
obj(‘eted to the wearing of a 
surplice. Under the title of 
“Puritans” were, fouml many 
strange men, who prctcndeil to 
work miracles, and jiarticularly 
to cast out de\il.s. Other 
Puritans declared the. Queen to 
be excommunicated usun enemy 
to Christ, and that, being hi ex¬ 
communicated, the people might 
kill her. There is, therefore, 
some excuse for the jicrseciition ! 
caused by Elizabeth. Sur¬ 
rounded by enemies, she was 
most anxious fur the ^a^ety of 
the Church of which she was 
the head, and for her own safety 
also. Although it was very 
wrong to comjiel I’uritans or 
Catholics to attend church, it 
was her duty to restrain their 
attacks. 

The persecutions by the 
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Star Chamber and High Com- raised the price from fourteen 
mission Courts were not the only pence to fourteen shillings a 
evils arising from the Queen’s Inishel. Sir Walter lialeigh 
great power. Both Eliza- had a monopoly of tin. The 
betU and Mary frequently col- most remarkable monopoly 
without the consent was that granted to certain i 
of the Parliament. They issued merchants for trading to the ' 
royal proclamations demanding East Indies. In the year 1599 
“ Benevolences,” and compel- they purchased a charter from 
ling merchants to grant loans. Elizabeth to last for fifteen 
T))e duties which we coll “ ciis- years oiil^. With a capital of 
toms ” were often increased on only £.30,000 they formed them- 
certain goods without consulting selves into an association called 
the 'Parliament. When any The Governor and Company of 
foreign wa£ was commenced, Merchants of London trading to , 
Elizabeth, of her own accord, the East Indies; and thus began 
obliged the counties to raise the renowned East India 
soldiers, to furnish them with Company. 
arms and clothing, and to Perhaps even more evils | 
convey tlieni to the seaports, might yet bo pointed out, but j 
at their own expense. By yet all the mischief done in 
another practice, called “ pur- Elizabeth’s reign was very small 
vcyance,” the Queen would vie- when compared with the good 
tiial (that is, provide fml for) which, through the blessing of | 
her court, and even for fleets God, was brought about. Eiizii- 
and armies, at the expense of beth, you have licard, had great 
suffering individuals, whom she talents; and so luul lier council- 
wished to op]>ress. lors. Her reign has been culled 

A still worse practice was the age of England;* 

rcsortctl to by the Queen. It and so it was. It was the time 
was tliut of granting to certain when the translation of tlie 
persons or companies * the Holy Scriptures which we now : 
entire trade in particular arti- use was undertaken, and the | 
cles. Such a privilege was l*rotcstant religion was rc-csta- j 
called a monopoly^ and those blished on a basis from which ! 
who possessed a monopoly for it could never be shaken. j 

any article could prevent any The prosperity of Plnglund j 
other person from making or was in every way increased, j 
selling such goods. The Queen Down to the reign of the first j 
received large sums of money Tudor, Henry VII., there was j 
for these monopolies, but their no navy in England. Then the j 
effect on trade w'us most mis- discovery of America gave rise | 
chievous. Those who possessed to a spirit of commerce, and , 

them would often set what price---, 

they pleaded on their goods so . jy t,,ia jg that the i 

as to make veiy large profits; «glory ” of England in licr time ■ 
thus the company who pos- was as great os that of Home in 
sessed the monopoly of salt the time of the Emperor Augustus. 
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from thut time to the reign of 
Elizabeth the ships of England 
multiplied. You heard how the 
defeat of the Annada raised 
the courage of the English. 
You have heard how more vessels 
were fitted out, in which adven¬ 
turers attacked and comiucred 
fleets of Spanish galleons. Thus 
England was raised from a 
second-rate to be a first-rate 
power, and her dominion over 
the seas was perfected in one 
reign. 

The commerce of England 
also increased in this reign. 
Hitherto the \rool, cloth, lead, 
and tin of England had been 
exported principally in Gemian 
vessels belonging to the Ilanse 
T<nrns—si\i ini])ortant Icugnc of 
commercial cities in Korthem 
Gcriiiuny; now English vessels 
were substituted for this trade. 
The co<l-lishery of Newfoiind- 
Iniid w'as begun in this reign, 
and the important whale fish¬ 
eries of the north were begun 
in Spitziiergen; so also, nn- 
fortumitely, was the cruel eom- 
nierce of the slave-trade in 
Africa. 

The reUgiom persecutions 
ahruad were also of good ac¬ 
count to this country. They 
caused a great number of the 
best workmen of the Nether¬ 
lands to flee hither for refuge. 
Weavers, dyers, cloth-drcsscrs, 
and silk-tlm)wers settled in 
vast nuinT>ers, and greatly im¬ 
proved the manujactw'es of 
England. Wo will talk of 
some of the new inventions in 
our next lesson. 

The love oienierprisevcBS ano¬ 
ther new source of prosperity. 
The English looked on at the 


new discoveries made by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
their emulation was aroused. 
Men of all ranks continued to 
fit out enterprises for discover¬ 
ing unknown lands. These 
were coininun<lcd liy the re¬ 
nowned seamen l>rake, Ero- 
bisher, lialcigh, and others. Sir 
Walter Ealeigh disi'overed a 
j)art of America, which he co¬ 
lonized, and culled Virginm in 
honour of the Queen, lit; also 
imported the tobarco-phint. In 
this reign the colu]||ies of North 
America were commenced. 

llesidcs planting new colonics 
ubrouti, provision was made for 
all who were unemployed at 
home. At this time the cele¬ 
brated Act fur the relief of the 
fMor was passed, lly this the 
idle were compelled to work, 
and all pretext for vagrancy 
was taken away. Before, the 
country had been overrun by 
rubbers and thieves, but the evil 
wm thus lessened. 

The love of leiirningj and the 
number of learned men, added 
greatly to the glory of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign. Ilensclf learned, 
she was surrounded by men of 
similar attainintyits, some of 
whom were both “ u isc and 
good.” Besides her tutor, Uoo ua 
Ascham, and Lord BuuLEir.ii, 
who have been mentioned, there 
was the wondrous poet Kuakb- 
srEAKK, the poet Spenskr, the 
dramatic writers Bkn Jonhon, 
Beaumont and Eletoiii'.k; the 
scholar, soldier, and statesman. 
Sir Philip Sydney ; and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The great 
reformers Calvin and John 
Knox, the famous divine 
Hooker, and Fox, the author 
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of “ The Book of Martyrs,” also 
lived in tlicsc times. 

The celebrated Scotchmen, 
the Admiuaiile Chricuton 
and Bociianan; the great 
iiiereliuiit Sir Thomas Gre¬ 
sham ; the Admirals Hawkins, 
Fkoimsiikk, and Drake, were ' 
all men of great renown ; while 
in foreign countries there lived 
tliQ famous Galileo, Kepler, 


T vciio Braiie,G esner,Titian, 
Camoens, and Tasso. 

But no more. You have had 
avciy lung lesson to-day. You 
have seen how, as it is well 
said, the whole nation roused 
itself from lung habits of bar¬ 
barity ; so that arts, ooin- 
inLi-ce, and legislation began 
to ac(£uIro new strength every 
day. 




* LITTLE LUCY. 

PRIENU. 

Do you griovo to lie on your lonely bed. 

When the sun is so brightly shining? 

The merry i)irds carol above your head, 

Yot 1 hear not a word of repining. 

LUCY. 

Oh, no I though I siifTor, and great is my pain, 

Yet I read with much comfort and pleasure; 

With much to enjoy, why shniihl I complain, 

When a book is to me u rich treasure ? 

For mo, too, the fairest fruits ami flowers 
Are selected by fond friends’ nil'ectiun. 

1 love the bright sun—the cooling showers— 

And thank Uod for his care and i)rotevtiun. 

Drotlier picks the nnts from their darh brown coat, 
The ripe peaches and pears from the tree; 

Here, on my couch, from their pleasures remote, 

I rejoice in their kindness for me. 

When 1 hear below, in the busy street, 

Cotnpni JUS joyful to school repairing, 

There’s iiiiisio tci mo in their moving feet, 
nosy health sweet contentment declai'lng. 

FRIEND. 

God tempers the wind to the lamb that is shorn. 
And meteth thy strength to thy trial. 

You have bis preeions 'vord;—no outcast forlorn; 
Ask his grace, and nc’or fear a denioL 

m. m. b. 
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I P. TVe will have a few more 
I questions on the old lessons. 

; 44. Mention the ditVerent 

; nninbers. 4i». The didcrent per- 
i suns. 46. The diHurcnt eases. 

! 47. (live me a sentence with 

tlic. word “Thomas” in the sin- 
I ;;ii!ar number;—with Tliumas 
in the plural number. 

4S. ^Takc three more sen¬ 
tences, with Thumns in the | 
fir.st j)erson—in tlie second 
person—in the third person. 

49. Make a sentence with 
Thomas in the nominative case 
—.‘inotlier with Tliomas in the 
jiossessivc—another in the ob¬ 
jective case. 

.'ll). Give me the following 
nonns in the plural niiniber: 
dog, box, lady, wife, ox, child, 
woman, goose, sheep, deer, 
France, the .sun. 

51. ('’liange the gender of the 
words ball, boy, man, uncle, 
hc-goat, cock-sparrow. 

52. (’an you change the gen¬ 
der of these w'ords—box, bird, 
[lerson, table, animal ? AVliy nut ? 

53. Soinctimes you form the 
degrees of comparison by adding 
c?' and v.&t to the positive degree. 
Why <lo you compare the ad¬ 
jective hniff in that manner? 
Why the adjective weakf 

.54. Do yon compare red 
exactly in the same way? 

55. Why do you double the 
last conson.ant ? 

56. Compare merry and gay; 

I give the rule concerning each. 

57. Compare m/se, little^ and 
; hctintifitl, and say the rule 
' coneeniing each. 

I_ 


58. What do yon call the 
n umbers one, /wo, ///rrc, &c.? 
Can you compare them? 

59. What is the difference 
between a reliitire and a 
persunni pronoun? 

60. Mention the relative 
pronoun. Wbcnalo yon use 
v'liirhf When do you use le/io? 
When i/inlf 

61. What do you call the 
word that prcccdcsethe relative? 

62. Wliut word is used both 
as antecedent and relative? 

63. 'Fhc prunotins this and 
that arc used to point out a 
particular noun. What arc 
they therefore called ? 

64. Giv^e mo the plurals of 
this and that. 

65. What sort of a pronoun 
is every? 

66. What sort of a pronoun 
is who when used to ask a 
question ? 

67. Wliat sort of a pronoun 
i.s all? 

68. Why arc all these pro¬ 
nouns sometimes called “Adjec¬ 
tive Pronouns”? * 

69. Wl»en you sec a w'ord 
added to a verb to tell yon some¬ 
thing about the action, such 
as “ I sing well” what do you 
call this (vord? 

70. Give me an adverb of 
time. 71. An adverb of place. 
72. An adverb of manner. 73. 
An adverb of guautily. 74. An 
adverb of numher. 75. An ad¬ 
verb of ajffirnuttion —another of 
ner/ntion. 

76. “I will sing hy-nnd-hy'*• 
what do yon call “ by-and-by”? 
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“My ukar Children,— 

“ J hope to finish our lesson 
on Italy to-day. 

“character or the people. 

“ Look at yonr map, and you 
mq.y see thr^e countries— 
Spain^ and France. The in¬ 
habitants of these countries are 
all niuch alike. They all have 
dark hair, /lark complexions, 
high narrow foreheads; nearly 
all wear the moustache or 
beard. 

“Blit they are mueh alike 
in their ilisfmsition as well as 
their appearance. Most of 
tlicm arc ‘ excitable’ people. 
They have strong passions; 
they soon become angry, or 
sorry, or ghid, as children do. 
They are alike, too, in their 
reliyiony for all liut a very few 
arc Roman Catholics. This is 
partly because they arc alike 
in their tastes. 1 told you that 
the Italians are fond of music, 
and painting, and singing, and 
dancing; so also arc the 
Spaniards and French. So we 
find that in their religion there 
is much pomp and show. Music 
and singing, paintings, pic¬ 
tures, and statues, all form part 
of their religious c rcmonics. 

“ Then those nations consist 
principally of the * Ce/iic’ races 
of man; they arc not, however, 
exactly alike. The French arc 
said to be volatile and gay; the 
Spaniards more solemn and 
grave; while tne Italians arci 
more passionate and vindictive. 1 
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“The Italian painters have 
been very famous men. From 
Italy sprang Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Titian, Corregio, Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, Paolo Veronese, 
the Citracci, Guido, Spngno- 
letti, Salvator Rosa, Canaletto, 
and many others. 

“ EDUCATION. 

“Yon may be thankful that 
you are not an Italian child; 
for although Italy has produced 
good poets, painters, and singers, 
the penph have very little edu- 
cation; most of the poor have 
no education at all, or it is of 
so wretched a kind that it is 
hardly worth the name. Nearly 
all tlic schools arc conducted 
by ])ricsts and .Tesuits. These 
men do not like that the people 
should learn too much. If 
they find n child who is very 
clever, they will, perhujis, take 
pains with him that he may 
become a priest also. In the 
higher schools and colleges 
most of the professors are 
jiriests. In many parts the 
people may not read any hook 
they choose, but only such as 
the priests penult. In the vil¬ 
lages scarcely one can write or 
read at all. TIiils are the ]icoplc 
kept ill ignorance by their bad 
teachers. 

“ I think, therefore, that you 
would not like to be an Italian 
child, for you would then grow' 
up - to be as unhappy as the 
Italians are. 
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I- 

j sati:rdat. 


“ GOVERNMENT. 

■ “Wlierc a nation has not 
j pood education it will not be 
; likely to have pood govern men t. 

The Italians have been kept in 
' ignorance by their priests, so 
also they have been emfaved by 
‘ them. The Pope and kings, 

; the priests and the nobles ut‘ 
Italy, have for u long time 
governed the people ns though 
' tliey were slaves. Instead of 
formirig one large nation, the 
I ])eop1e of Italy have been 
I divided, and governed by 
foreign monarehs. 

“ You rcinenibcr how, in u 
former lesson, we learned of 
the different kinds of govern- 
ineiit,—of the absolute ino- 
narehy, the limited monarchy, 
and the re]iublic. The kings 
wlio have divided Italy, and 
wlio opjiress the people, arc 
j absolute monarehs. They can 
I make what taxes they jilease, 
so that if any branch of com- 
mcrec flourish, they can ruin it 
by making the merchants j)ay 
heavy duty. If the people give 
attention * to agriculture, and 
get profit from the soil, the 
! ‘ nobles ’ who own the land 
! make the cultivators pay a 
heavy rent, and then take the 
profit to themselves. If other 
I men give attention to learning 
and science, then the priests 
can prohibit them from reading 
; any bo<iks except those chosen 
j by themselves. Thus com- 
inerce or manvfnctures may be 
eruslicd by the king; agricul¬ 
ture by the nobles and owners 
of the land; and learning and 
science by the priests. How 
much may a people’s happiness 


depend upon their govern¬ 
ments! 

** Such has been the state of 
Italy for a long time. At pre¬ 
sent the people of Italy groan 
under most cruel taxes, oppres¬ 
sions, and all kinds of injustice 
from their rulers. They long 
to ho united into one king¬ 
dom, and many long to fonn a 
rejiublic and govern them¬ 
selves. Hut naitions like fjie 
Italians, Spanish, and French, 
are, as I told you, very “ ex¬ 
citable”; they soon ehniigo 
their njiinioiis. 'lyic Italians, 
therefore, arc not a fit pcojde 
to form a republie; they would 
soon c|uurrcl among themselves, 
as the Spanish and French 
pco])lc have done. 

“ The fall of Napoleon Ilona- 
imrtc was a source of joy to 
most of the nations of I'iiiropc, 
hut it Wiis a great sorrow to 
the Italians. When Napoleon 
was muster of Italy, he knew 
what the country required. 
Ky liis control cvcrytliiiig was 
changed. The people w'crc 
united under one government, 
and new life and joy were 
awakened. When Napoleon 
fell, Italy was again divided 
and oppressed by its old mas¬ 
ters. Napolcfin prophesied tliat 
this beautiful but uiif'urtunutc 
eouiitry would one day be 
united again. Every one who 
wishes well for Italy hopes th.at 
this pro]ihccy may be fiiltillcd, 
and that the pcojilc may 
flourish in peace under the 
government of a limited mon¬ 
archy. 

“I am sure, dear children, 
tiiat 1 did not intend to give 
you so long an account of 
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Italy. I however, give 

you only a short memory lesson 
to learn. 

“ Your aflVjctionate friend, 
“ Uncle Uicjiakd.’* 

EUROPE. 

ITALY. 

(Position.) — Italy is (he 
nddtUe peniusul/i of' ifte t/tre^ at 
the satifh of Europe.. It is 
fxKtndeil on the north hy the Alps, 
on the east % the Gui.f of 
Venice, and on Ote sonth nnd 
west hy the Mediterranean 
Sea. I* 

(Soil, &c .)— Italy, because 
of Us position, has a fine soil 
and rfiinate. It therefore pro¬ 
duces nfinndnnt nnd rich fruits, 
suvh as yrapes, oramjes, lemons, 
citrons, melons, oliccs, mulberries, 
chest nut jS'c., and it is called 
“ The (fan’lrn of Europe.” Italy 
has a rainjr of mountains extend¬ 


ing die whole length through the 
centre. Its principal rivers, the 
Po, the Adige, and the Tiber, are, 
however, unimportant, 

(Divisions .)—The three prin- 
ciptd divisions of Italy are Aus¬ 
trian Italy at the north, the 
kingdom of the Pojte in the middle, 
and the kingdom of Naples (some¬ 
times called the Two Sicilies'^ at 
the south. It is also subdiouled 
into nine independent states. 

(Towns.) — The principal 
towns are Venice, Genoa, and 
l*i8A,ybr»ic/7y the greatest com- 
mrcial cities in the world, Bo¬ 
logna, Turin,Milan, Mantua, 
Padua, Leghorn, Florence, 
Rome, o/k/Naples. 

(I’coplc.) — The. people of 
Italy, like, other (Celtic nations, 
are excitable and passionate. 
They delight in music, poetry, 
painting, &r., hnt they arc badly 
educated and badly governed. 


I 

I 

I 


I 


0 SAY, BUSY BEB. 

O .-AY, liusy bee, wbithor now are yon going, 

'Wliitlicr now are you going—to work, or to piny? 

I mu buunil to the gnnlvn, where roses are blow ing, 
Fur 1 must ho making sweet Iionoy to-day. 

Sweet honey—sweet honey— 

For T must bo making sweet honey to-day.” 

f> say, pretty dove, whither now ore you flying, 

Wliitl or now are yon flying, to London or lloiiie ? 

1 am lionml to my nest where my partner is sighing. 
And wait' ig for me in my snng little home. 

Little home—little home— 

And waiting for me in my snug little home.” 

So we, all so happy, while daily advancing 
Tn wisilom and knowledge, in virtue and love. 

Will sing on our way, in our progress rejoicing, 

As hri-'k ns the bee, and as true as the doYO. 

Will sing—will sing— 

As bribk as the bee, and as ti’ue as the doYO. 
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2Ut Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

BBNJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE PRINTER. 

P. You heard Ilow industrious P. Yes; he looked about 

Franklin was as an apprcniiee. cn{;cr]y fur a baker's t^iup. 
Let us hear iiow lie grew up to lien he reiielierl tbe Market 
be a man. Street tie met a elii^l currying a 

Morctlian four hundred miles loaf; and he asked it, '‘Where 
from Huston, wlicre Franklin did yuii buy that bread?’' The 
was born, there is a town called child pointed out the baker’s 
I’liiLAiiELriiiA. In the year shop, .'<0 he went there and 
172.3 you might hare seen a asked fur some biscuits, such 
boat stopping at thi.s town with as he used to cat at Boston, 
sume passengers. One of these The woman told him that she 
was a poor hungry-louking boy had not any; then he asked for 
in his working dress. He was a threepenny loaf, 
covered with dirt; his pockets '‘We do not keep threepenny 
were lilted with shirts and loaves," said the woman, 
stockings; he did not know a “Then,” he said, “please 
soul in the place, nor where to give me tlirec penny-worth of 
seek a lodging, lie was very bread of some kind or other.” 
tired too; he hod been wiilking The woiinui gave Jiim three 
and rowing fur a long time, and penny rolls, lie looked much 
he had no sleep the night surprised to see that they were 
before. so large; hut ho put one roll 

Ion. Then I think he must under each arm, and begun to 
have been tired—1 should have eat the third, continuing his 
been. walk up the street, while the 

P. All the money in his pocket people wondered at his odd a[)- 
was a Dutch dollar, and about pcarance. lie walked on iiiiiil 
a shilling’s w'orth of coppers. he reached the river side, where 
The poor boy gave the boat- he took a draught of water with 
men who had rowed him to Phi- his bread; then, feeling that the 
ladclphia the shilling’s worth one roll was as much as ho 
of coppers, and then walked could cat, he gave the other 
up the street. What do you two to a w'oman and her child 
think he would do first? who had been passengers with 

W. I think he would get him in the boat, 
something to cat. The boy next went back to 
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the street, anti seeinjc a nuinhcr 
Ilf well-tlrcHsed ])uo]ii<! fioinj;' to 
the Quakers' nieetiii^-house. he 
fuilowci 11 horn,entered t he j)hiee, 
iind fell into a sound sleep; 
from wliieli he did not uwnkc 
until the mcutiti;; was over, and 
the usseinhiy Innl ^onc away. 
Then one of the eon^ie^ratioi 
was ;;ood enough to wake him. 

Ion. I low tired he innst liavc 
b(M.‘n^Was that buy Franklin, 
pa]>ar 

I\ Yes. Let ns sec how ho 
eainc to he so far away from 
home. Aftt/ some years of his 
apprentieeshiphad passed away, 
his hrother, who was, yon may 
remember, his master, was put 
in prison on aeeonnt. of an 
nrtiele whieh had been printed 
in his news]iaper. When he 
W'HS set free the, authorities pr<»- 
hihited him from ever printing 
it ajv.iin; and as, dnrin;' his con¬ 
finement, llenjamin had m:i- 
inified the paper with {;reat 
spirit, Ids brother could only 
continno it by allowin'; it to he 
published in Ids name, llis in¬ 
dentures of apprenticeship were 
then ^iveii up to him. Some, 
time afterwards ids brother, 
who was a passionate man, 
struck him. Franklin was very 
aiif!ry, and knowing; that his 
brother could not detain him, 
now that his imlentures were 
given up, be took advantage of 
the eiremnstanee, ai ^ left him. 

This action was nut qnitc fair 
on Benjamin's jiart; his bro¬ 
ther, therefore, went to all the 
other printers in Boston, per¬ 
suading them not to give him 
Hiiv work, and Benjainin w'lis 
thus compelled vo leave his 
native town. He secretly sailctl 
3:22 


for New York, without the con¬ 
sent of his parents, and there 
he could not find any einploy- 
i iiient, but was recuinniended to 
I a printer in Pldladeljdda. 

; ir. 1 do not think it was 
' right of him to leave Ihistoii 
i without letting his father know'. 

I l\ Mo. Franklin IdinsclfwMS 
1 alierward.s sorrv for what he 
! had doif'; he s.iys that this act 
was one of the arrorx of his life. 
However, here he, was in I’ldla- 
di‘|])hia. After ho hud awoke 
from his sleep, and had left 
the (Quakers’ ineeting-hon<e, he 
found a lodging for the night. 
'I'lie iie.xt morning he iirocceded 
to call on the printer to whom 
he had heen sent for w'urk. 

Can yon not imagine. hi.s 
thoughts as he went forth in 
I the .“Irange city? Ah, 1 know' 

; how he would feel! lie w'onld 
sav to himself. Here I am all 
alone—no one know.smc here— 
nobody spi'aks to me—1 run not 
very happy, for I am not .sure 
that I Inne done, right 1 am 
very poor too—1 may not got 
work—I may have to beg.” 

“ Look,” ho wouhl say to 
himself, '‘look at thc'^c strange 
people passing up and flown— 
how cheerful that man looks— 
he has a comfortable home— 
he is respectable nml happy.” 

** Well,” he would say again, 

“ so may I be. No, I will not 
beg! 1 can work—I can tldnk— 

I can read and can write—I 
can rise up early .and go to bed 
late—1 am industrious! Who 
says 1 may have tf> beg?” Then 
lie would reproach himself fur 
having had such a thought— 

“ No, I w'ill, never beg—1 have | 
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bcooiiu* very pnor, iiiid h-.ive j IT. No; 1 ean uiiiiiMctinid 
iallon down, but I I'nn (jrt iifi that. Suppose sonic other per- 
ngnin. 1 wdl rise in tile world I" , son had a si.\|>enec. He iiii^lit 
Then ho would make haste to ; spend Id. tor lieer, mid -td. lor 
the ]irinter. j meat, and Id. for liread, for his 

M«. ItuvDFoRD, Prtnter^Phi- , dinner; hut Fniiikliii \nMild ;tet 
ladelphin, uas the direction, ainl . two jienny rolls, and some iMiter 
soon lienjaniin Franklin had ' from the river, and wonhi >.ivc 
found the lionse. But here he , the otlier 4d. 
ivns di<iiippointed; there was no j A. lie di«lnot i/via/so luneh— 
work for him! Mr. Bradford ' that is the .-ecieh 
siiiil, ho\\e\er. that tlicie was a I /’. 'IVue; it is n verv old 
man named KriMim, i\homi;rhr | piece of wisdom—that he is the 
perh.ips find him em])loMnent. . richest man nlio has the ledest 
A^'ain Benjamin Fr.inklin , wants. Do yon remeinhi-r the 
went forth; hut apain he was ■ .story of Alexamler flie lin at.? 
disappointed. Mr. Keinierhad j A. Yes; he, had made him- 
no Work for liim. Mr. Keimer [ .self master of all the woihl. and 
had not eviniii knoaleilite of the ; then he w.is in tronhie: lie was 
husines.« ; he Innl only a jirint- ■ jioor hecan.se he Mvo//fi/anotli<‘r 
in^ press, which was (|uiie out j world to conquer, ami hail not 
of onler. 'Phis pive Franklin j p>t it. And then, Diopons— 
some hope: he said if there I P- Yes; hut wc are rnnnin^ 
was no work he could make i awav from Franklin, lie worked 
.some; and alter cuiisiileriii^ a j well at Mr. Keimer'.s, ,so his 
while, Keimer .said to him, j work .soon increa.sed; he was 
‘‘ Yon may sec if y«in can jint i therefore alilc to take respei’t- 
the old press to ri^;hts.” j able lixipups. He was even 

Franklin would notw'ait to ho ; hepimiiif' to save mone\, when 
told twice; he set to work im- > he met with a very tcniiitin^ 
mediately, and before Ionthe,! oiler ot employment, 
press was mended. In a few One of Franklin’s letters had 
days he found that there was j hy ehaiiee fallen tinder the eye 
printing to he, done. Ilis master of Sir BV/Z/V/wi Kvtfhy the 
could not alford to pay him piveriior of the proiinee. Sir 
mneh wa^jfes, hut he did not William was so struck with tlic 
mind that. A man who can f;nod penmanship, and the style 
dine on a dry hisenit, and enjoy of composition^ that In*, inquired 
dry bread and cold water, can- who wrote it. When told, t he pi- 
iiot be hroii;;ht into trouble by veriior saiil that Franklin mn.st 
haviii;; little money—a very be a proriiisiiii; youii;'man, and 
little money could satisfy Frank- that he would (;ive him .some, 
liii: III! carried his i7c/ic.ff about jirolituhlu work to do. One day, 
A\itli him, in liis mind; Ills^ri'Ht therefore, while he and his 
Inxurie.s were, his own thoujthts. master, Keimer, were at work 
lie did not need half as much in the otliec, they were asto- 
moncy as any one else would j iiislied to sec the proverrior and 
W'ant to make him rich. i another fiiielv-dresscd p'litlc- 
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man knocking at theirdoor. The and five poundn sterling! His I 
governor asked for Franklin, father, too, wondered exceed- j 
and, after some conversation, ingly at his story, and the con- j 
said that he intended to cstab- tents of the letter, lie con- ■ 
lish a printing-house, and pro- sidered the question for a long 
mised that Franklin should have time; he turned the matter over 
the printing of the public papers and over again in his mind, and 
for both governments. at last he refnsc<l to lend his 

This was indeed good nc\\> son the money. He said that 
for Franklin ; he had never he was only eighteen years old, 
dreamt of “ getting up ’* in the and was too young to manage 
World so suddenly os this. But such a large business; but that 
he thought, “1 do not know he should have some money 
whether my father will lend me when he should reach the age 
the money to l>cgin business of oiic-and-twenty. 
with.” Till; governor, however, Franklin was therefore obliged 
said that Franklin should return to return to Philadelphia with- 
to Boston; and he gave him a out success. SSir William Keith, ; 
letter to his father, in which however, did not say that the 
he set forth all the advantages project should l>c given up. Ho 
which his son would gain by kindly said to Franklin, Siime 
the scheme, and urged him to your father will imt lend 
lend his son tlie required money, the money, 1 will do it myself. 

Franklin set out for home I will advanc;e you a hundred 
with a joyful heart, for the pounds.” It was soon after 
governor for some time before arranged that Franklin should 
lie wont hud treated him with go to England to Imy type and 
great kindness; he had fre- presses, and all that was w'anted 
quently invited him to dinner, for the cstablisliinent. Aceord- 
aiid w'u.s familiar and friendly ingly he set sail for London in 
towanls him; the lad was, there- the next packet-ship, taking ' 
fore, prund of these honours, with him the governor’s letter 
When he reaehed Boston his of credit for £100, and rccoiii- 
futhcr and brothers were very inendations to many gcutlcmcu 
glad to sec him. He had been of influence, 
away seven months; during all This w’as a great change for 
that time they had not heard Franklin. How diflerent were i 
of him, nor did they know where his thoughts now from those of 
he was; and now lie had conic his flrst morning in Pliiladcl- 
back, dressed in x new suit of pliia! He would say to hiuisell^ 
clothes, with a silver watch, ** I have risen uow! ’ i j 

TUB WORLD’S WBALTU. | 

The swelling of an outward fortune can , 

Create a prosp’^ous, not a happy iniin ; 

A iieiireful Conscience is the true Content, 

And Wealth is but her golden ornament.— quables. 
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THR DOG. 

“ He will not eome'* pnid tlie frent1<> cliild, 

Anil »iie piitteii the poor clofr’H Iioail, 

And 8li« ploMiintl.v cull'd him and fimdly .omil'd; 

Dut lie liccdcd her not,In liie anguish w'ild, 

^'or aruso from his lowly lied. 

*Twa« his masler's grave where be chose to rest, 
lie gunrded it night iind day ; 

The love that glowed in his grateful hrenst, 

For the friend who had fed, cuntrullcil, eurrst, 

M igiit never fade away. . 

And when the long grass rustled near 
Beneath some hasting trend. 

He started up with a quivering ear. 

For he tlnniglit ’twns the step of his master dear, 
l{cluniing from the dead. 

But sninetiines, wlicn a storm drew nigh, 

And the clouds were dark rthI tleet, 
lie tore the turf with a inoiirnfiil ery, 

As if ho would force his way, or die, 

To Ilia mucli^Iovcd mastcr'a feet. 

there through the summer’s hent he hiy, 

Till niitiiiiin nights grew bleak, 

Till his eye grew dim with his hope's deeny, 

And he ]iincd, anil pined, and wasted away, 

A skeleton gaunt and weak. j 

And oft the pitying ehihlren brought j 

Their offerings of meat and bread. j 

And to coax him away to th^ir homes they sought; 

But his luiricd muster he ne'er forgot. 

Nor strayed from his lonely lied. 

Cold winter enmo with an angry sway. 

And I lie snow lay deep anil sore, 

Then his mianing grow fainter day hy day, 

Till close where the broken tombblune lay 
He fell, to rise no more. 

And when he struggled with mortal pain. 

And Death was hy his aide, 

With one loud cry that shook the plain, 

He called fur his master,—hut all in vain. 

Then stretched himself and died. 

Jm h. s. 
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THE TIMES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

TV. Ir you picnsc, ' bellow, tliy necessity is greater 

want to know more nlioiit the ; tiiaii mine.” A few minutes 
great iiieii who lived in Queen , after he himself died. 

Eli/:iljerh's reign, and you said I' L. And was Sik Thomas ; 
we should hear of the new ;n-! Ouksham, the merchant, u 
j vent ions. i good man ? 

P. It would take a long time ! Yes; and a good merchant ! 
to.givc you the history of the i too. He built at his own ex- ' 
gr(‘at men; I can only mention ; pensc the Iloynl Exchange, ' 
a few piirticiilars. j and founded (vrcshani College. ' 

Sii vKSi'KAitK is known as the , Her Majesty dined with him at I 
best dramatic writer that ever ] the Boyul Exchange, and he I 
lived; he wrote 35 plays; and i was eailcd the Queen’s mer- ! 
W'us horn at Stratford-on-Avoi].' chant, hecause he had the ' 
ir. And who was Mr. | nuinageinent of her money ! 
SjHMiser? ; transactions. 'J'he Ai)MiKAiij.E ! 

EitMi;Ni> SfKNSKU, the poet, Cuumiton is said to have been i 
was the nuth(»r of “ The Fairy a most wonderful man. He 
Queen.” An Irish mob set lire ; excelled us an orator, poet, 
to his house in (^M'k, and part ])liil(tsophcr, boxer, fencer, 
of his heaulifu) ])oeni w'us de- gladiator, scholar, courtier, and 
Htroyed. Spenser «lied soon | holdier. l 

after, heing hn^ken-hearted, j j 

and almost a hcL'^gar. I The inventions in Qiiccn i 

/nn. And what made Sir ■ Eli/aheth’s reign are worth I 
Philip Sydney eclehrated? \ noticing. Wafr/ats for the ’ 
t\ I said tliat he was a cclc-j jjocket were lirst introduced I 
brated schol.ir. His poem * from (icrmaiiy: one was ])re- 
“ Arcadia” was very popular, seated to the Queen. Furs ' 
He was not only accomplished and ninffs also were lirst worn; 

I hilt amiable. In a battle in and carriages w'crc brought 
the Netherlands he was imir- from France. In the year 1601, 
tally wounded, and his servants however, a bill was brought ; 
hnmght him some water to into Parliament to prevent ! 
quench his thirst. As he was riding in coaches; for it was ^ 
raising the bottle to bis lips, he said that it rendered the gentle- j 
saw beside him a common men ctTcminate; but the bill i 
soldier who w'as dying, and was dnippcd. iVhafebone was j 
was perhaps looking with long- introduced from the whale j 
iiig eyes at the draught. Sir Hsherics, and sail-cloth was lirst I 
Philip could not hear this; made for the use of the navy. I 
although he needed the water The lirst nen\<tp(t/jers were 
himself, he iustau'ly handed it printed in this ndgn, to inform 
to the poor man, saying, “Poor the people of the defeat of the 
3*20 
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SpuiiiMi Ariniula; inu they diil 
nut cuiiie into };uner:i1 ti^e tluMi. 
Two of the used in writinj; 
were invented; naincK, tlie 
coluii (:) and the 8enii-culon ( 
The lir.it pa/M'r-milf was esta- 
hli.slied (It J^iirtfonl in Kent h}* 
a (ierni.in. Almi was dis¬ 
covered in England; it had 
hitherto been a monopoly he- 
loriging to Itonie. This article 
is iiselul to the. dyer, the candle- 
maker, find the mcrefiunt. 
Pcarhrs were first brought into 
England from Pervia; luUps 
from Holland; htnreh and the 
horse-vhestmt tree from the 
liCvant. Aspanujus^ arlU-hokt 
ami nni/ijiuicers, were also intro¬ 
duced. 

The sforkiiiff-fraine was ano¬ 
ther useful invention of this 
reign. It avius invented by the 
llev. William Ece. lie began 
to use it for weaving stockings 
at a village near Xottingliam, 
but the stocking knittns were 
jealou-s; they feanid he w«Mild 
ruin their trade, and thev drove 
liim away. He lied to France, 
W'here he ivas treated i|iiitu as 
badly, and lie soon died of a 
Imiken heart in the greatest 
poverty. Nottingham is still 
the hetul-(}imrtcrs of the sttx'k- 
ing trade. 

Needles first came into use 
in Kli/.abctirs reign. They 
had been invented in the reign 
of Edn'urd II., but none knew 
how to make them cxce|(t the 
inventor, who died. CJ rouse, a 
German, revii'cd the art, and 
carried on a trade at Bucking¬ 
ham, where there is still a large 
manufactory. In the carl}' 
part of this reign rapper motiey 
was first brought into use. 


Such were the principal in- 
vcntioii.s and improvements of 
Ehz.ilu'til's reign. The Mibjwt 
of the cosxrMK of these times is 
a raiiior interesting one. Its 
great peculiarity was the enor¬ 
mous mil'worn round the neck. 
'I’his riitV gave great olVenco to 
the strict Puritans, A\ho thought 
the lo\e of all finery a sin. One 
of their writers makes a furious 
attiiek upon it, and speaks of it 
as clofiffrd niul pestend with 
needlework.” lie says,that 
tile Ii*rds of the Court were 
very elioice aboiitsthcir shirts. 
These were made of eanibrie, 
with open work dow'ii the 
seaiii.«>; so that ihov often cost 
ten pounds each, which, he adds, 
“is horrible to tbink of.” The 
Queen lienself tliougnt that her 
sniijects were beginning to w'e*»r 
tbeir ruffs too large; for it is 
said that eertain gi'avc jicrsons 
wiTC appointed to stand at the 
gates of the City and cut down 
every ruff that was more than 
a vard in depth. A proclaiiia- i 
I ti'iii was al.so issued against | 
, wearing gold clia' 's, and cloaks 
I wbicb sometimes renebed dow’ii 
I to tin: men’s beds. The length 
! of their sw'ords was limited to 
' three feet. 

The AMIJ8E.MENT8 of tho.se 
times w'ere not of the most 
refined character; bull and 
bear baiting, the baiting of 
a])es, cock-fighting, cards and 
dice, rpinits, rneket, nine-boles, 
and leaping hedges and ditches, 
were matters in which both 
gentlemen and ladies took an 
interest. Even the Queen en¬ 
joyed sii(‘h sports, and was 
'I'ond of noisy entertainiiicnts. 
During her meals she listened 
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to “twelve trumpets and two 
kettle-drums, which, together 
with fifes, comets, and side- 
drums, made the hall ring for 
half an hour together.** The 
old sports of hunting and hawk¬ 
ing, with pageant and show, 
were the chief diversions of the 
higher ranks. Theatres were 
also getting much into vogue; 
and their entertainments were 
much improved by the plays 
of “ Will Shakspeare.” For 
some time plays were acted on 
Sundays only; after 1579 they 
were acted ^n Sundays and 
week-days also. The theatres 
were from the beginning stoutly 
opposed by the Puritans. In 
the very early times only reli¬ 
gions pieces, “mysteries and 
niornlitics founded on the Scrip¬ 
tures,** were acted. 

You have now heard some¬ 
thing of the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the people in Eli%n- 
beth’s reign. Wc have talked 
of the great men, the inven¬ 
tions, new' articles of commerce, 
the dress, and the amusements 
of the people; suppose that you 
next write the lesson. 

Lesson 34. KTAZAUKTH. 

Began to reign. . 1SAS. 

Died ....... 1G03. 

1. Queen Elizabeth was the 
second damfhter fff Henry V/II. 
by his second wife, Jnne Boleyn. 
She heyan her reiyn ^ty applying 
herself to the settlement of the 
national religion. Being aided 
by wise and prudent ronnsellors, 
the great work was arcomnUshed 
whwA rendered her reign giorions. 

2. The imprisonment and 
execution of her cousin, Mart' 
Queen of Scots, teas a less i 
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pleasing event. Elizalteth teas 
led to commit this cruel act by 
her jealousy, and fear lest the 
Roman Catholics should place 
hfary on the throne in her stead. 
The punishment was also inflicted 
because Mary took p*irt in one j 
of the many conspiracuts which 
had been formed against the 
Qfieen^s life. 

3 . 'J'ht, conquest of the Span¬ 
ish Armada was another rpeat 
incident. By this conquest the 
hopes of the Papists, who had ex- 
jtected to crush the power ofthe /Vo- 
testants at one blow, were defeated. 

4. The conquest of the Span¬ 
iards also gave rise to a high 
feeling of courage in the Eng¬ 
lish. This led to the increase 
of their navy, and the establish¬ 
ment of their snjteriority oji the 
sens. Thus the power of the 
kingdom was much inrrenstd. 
Enterprise and commei ce also 
flourished. 

6. On the whole, this reign is 
remarkable for (1.) The esUd)- 
lishment of the Protestant re¬ 
ligion ; (2.) The increase of the 
naval power ; ( 3 .) The increase 
of commerce and enh-tprise ; 
(4.) The improvement of manu¬ 
factures and inventions; (5.) 
The number of learned and 
brave men, so that the time of 
Queen Elizabeth was styled 
“ the Augustan age of England.” 

On the other hand, evil as 
well as grjod was begun: (0.) 
The establishment of the slave- 
trade ; (7.) of many monopolies ; 
and (8.) the. religious persecutions 
were all sources of mischief; while 
Elizabeths exercise of unjust 
power wan the beginning of an 
evil which led in another reign to 
a most dreadful catastrophe. 
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THE EXOLISIl TRAVELLEB. 

LOXDON—THE NORTHERIf BURURBB. 


** My dear Ciiildhen,— 

** We saw most of the modern 
biiildiiij^s of London, os you 
heard in my last letter; but it 
was very hard work to visit so 
many jiiaccs in one day. 

“bn the fifth day wo went 
to the Great Kxihdition ; but 
if you suppose I am to 

talk of what we saw there, yrm 
arc mistaken. My friend and J 
were so tired when wc reached 
home, that wc wore too glad to 
sit still. I found that to give 
yon iiny idea of the I’nlaec, the 
crowds of visitors, or the won¬ 
derful sights, would cost me 
many hours of labour; ‘besides,’ 
1 thought, ‘you must have heard 
all about the Exhibition by 
this time.* And then again 1 

remembered that the next dav 

• 

wc were to visit the suburbs of 
London, when we should have 
a great <lcnl to do. So 1 pro¬ 
posed that wc should go to bed 
at once, and have a good night’s 
rest. And wc did so. 

“ The next morning my 
friend knocked at my bedroom 
door before it was light. Tt 
was only five o’clock, bnt he 
placed a candle and some warm 
M’atcr outside my door, and told 
me to make hiustc. When we 
were ready wc each ntc a crust 
of bread, so that we might not 
go out ‘on an empty stomach,’ 
and then slipped quietly out at 
the door. 

“‘Now,’ said my friend, as 
we stood in the cold street, in 
the damp grey fog, ‘ which way 


will yon go? North, south, cast, 
or west?' 

“ ‘ Suppose we begin with the 
north,’ 1 replied. 

“ ‘ Very well. Then take the 
first turning to the right.’ 

'“How quiet all the streets 
arc!’I remarked. ‘They appear 
so strange; for all the shof^ win¬ 
dows, and the jirivale \\indows 
also, arc shut u]>» The pave¬ 
ment, too, and the rnmls, arc 
(piite empty, except—hiok, what 
is that object in the distance?’ 
On getting nearer to it, we 
found it was a cart nearly filled 
with mud, which some men h.ad 
swept ofi* the roads. ‘These 
senrengens,’said niy friend, ‘are 
obliged to be up early, that the 
roads may be cleuiie<l before 
the bustle begins.’ 

“ ‘ Who pays them for clean- ! 
ing the streets ?’ 

“ ‘ Their muster, the con- • 
tractor. The mnd of London 
is nohi to a contractor. He finds 
it worth while to j)ay fi>r per- 
mi.'ihion to clean the streets,and 
to curt away the mud. But. here 
eunies some one else. Did I 
not mention the ffuuliticK of the 
London mud before?’ 

“‘Ah, that poor man looks 
veiy tired,’ 1 said, as u stranger 
passed us; * he .seems as if he 
has not been to bed yet.’ 

“ * Yes,' said my friend, ‘he 
goes to bed earlier than this 
only once a week; be is a prin ter. 
He has been at w'ork all night 
'preparing the newspaper which 
will be ready for us to read in 
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about an hour’s time. Ji(ut here 
arc two more people comirif^; 
the streets will bcfriii to fill soon.’ 

“ The first man of these two 
was a policeman, walking on 
his Mjciit'; the second was 
the lamplighter, putting out 
the lumps; we next overtook 
three milkwomen, who were 
making a great noise with their 
Welsh laiigiiiigc, and the empty 
cans which they were carrying 
somewhere to be filled. The 
next people wlio passed us were 
a man and a boy, with black 
sooty clothciv.and faces; they 
were sweeps, going to rouse up 
some poor sleepy servant: then 
we met some bricklayers, who 
were going to their work. We 
found, too, that the roads w'ere 
nut (|uiiu empty; a noisy bnt> 
cher’b curt overtook us, in which 
were two butchers driving to¬ 
wards Newgate nuirket. 

“ ‘These mcn,’said my friend, 
*are obliged to be at market 
very early, for they have to 
bring back their meat, lunl hang 
it in their shops by eight ii’clock, 
or hulf-pust. They are like the 
inilkmen, and all who have to 
provide articles of food; we shall 
see others soon. Here comes u 
cab—see, it has trunks iiiion it; 
80incb(»dy is going otf by the 
early train. Here arc some, more 
provision merchants: these men 
with their baskets ami burrows 
are costermongers; they arc 
going to buy some vegetables, 
or cherries, or other fruit, so us 
to euni their day’s bread. Here 
is one coining back from mar¬ 
ket already. What a quantity of 
flowers ill pots he has in his 
basket! He will c..changc them 
for old clothes before the day is 
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I over. Here comes a girl with 
I some mo.ss-roses and other flow¬ 
ers, which she will sell at a half- ; 
penny or a penny a bunch ; i 
and here are two boys with | 
baskets of watcr-crcsses; they | 
will sell all of them, perhaps, I 
before eight o’clock. Here is 
something else on the road; it is 
an iinmense wiiggon-luad of cab¬ 
bages gluing to Covent Garden 
Market; they are vciy late, 
they ought to have been there 
by four o’clock in the morning. 
And here, too, come two oxen 
and some sliccp; they have been 
sold in Smithiield already this 
morning, and arc now being 
driven lionic to the butcher's.’ 

“ ‘ But you see it is getting 
later,’ I said; ‘ there are many 
iiioTu people stirring, flcrc conic 
a man and u boy bringing seve¬ 
ral thiiig'4. See! they have a 
table or stand of some kind; 
the mail iins a great tin boiler 
or kettle, and the boy lias some 
cups and saucers and ti stool.’ 

“ * Yes; they have been keep¬ 
ing A night-coffee-stall. They 
sell cotVee from a very early 
hour until iihoiit half-post six 
or seven; and during all the 
night they find plenty of custo¬ 
mers—the cabmen—and police¬ 
men, perhaps—tlic cattle-dro¬ 
vers: these fish-woiiien, who 
arc coming from Billingsgate 
with their load of iisli, T dare 
say they had a little ootfee on 
j their way. See how many more 
I people there are now; it is just 
J seven o’clock. The lamplighters 
1 have put out all the lights; 
j here is a row of policemen, who 
are coming home from their 
night-duty; here arc some ear- 
! penters going to work, 'rhepub- 
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■ lic-hoiix's are opoiiiii};. These 

two hov 4 are erraiid-Iuivs, I 

I dare say; tliey arc goiii^; to 

; take down tlic shutters of their 

j inastei‘>’ shops. Sec how the 

I cotrce-hiiiise <3 are opened; here is 

j one marked Karly hreakfast- 

I house.” riiis cel-pie house has 

been open for some time; there 

are inaiiv eofVe.e-houses and eel- 
% 

pie houses whieh, like theeoflee- 
stiillsi, are kept open all night. 
See how tlie servant maids of 
the priwite houses are opening 
I the shutters, and heating the 
j mats; some are cleaning the 
door-step«<, others arc sweeping 
the pa\ement, and here is ti 
very clean servant, sluicing the 
pavement in front of her house 
with a pail of water. This great 
. basket of ashes at the edge of 
I the ])avenient is for the dust¬ 
man. and here is the dustman’s 
cart itself. 

‘S'-e! the sweeps are going 
home uith their hags of soot; 
the milhincn and niilkwomen 
arc singing out livhiv"; and 
some are letting down little 
cans of milk in the areas of 
those hfHises where the ser¬ 
vants uill not get up. There 
is nil early postman going for 
his letters; we shall see a news- 
]»uper-i)oy very soon ; there arc 
I many cabs and carts about now, 

I you see, and the shops are 
I nearly all open. Look into this 
j stahlc-yard: here are two men 
I washing an oiiinihus, and others 
' bringing out the horses ; this is 
! the early omnibus which takes 
I the busy City gentlcmeii to town 
• by half-past eight/ 

. “ ‘ Where are we now?’ I said. 

I I* in Exmouth Street,* 

I Clbrken WELL. We are getting 


near the AncpEL, Isi.inotdni 
whieh is the beginning of the 
great northern suburbs ; but let 
us go into ihcsc e«)l)ce-rooms 
and get some breakfast.' 

** *But it is not a respeetnblo 
place; let us go to an hotel.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t yon pretend to be 
so genteel, friend. 'I'he coffee- 
room is not the less rc.-fiectablc 
liocaiise the charge lor your 
breakfast is so little. If, 3 'oa 
can’t cat the hreakfast which 
you will got ill these nice rooms, 
you may go without.’ So we 
entered. , 

“‘What will j-oii take, sir?’ 
said the waitress to ns as we 
chose a table for ourselves. 

“ ‘ I slioiild like sonic coffee,’ 
I said, ‘and a rcdl and an egg. 
Do you sell eggs?’ 

“ ■ Yes, sir; but the rolls will 
not he in until eight oVIoi-k/ 
‘“'I'lien ril wait,’ I rc]ilicd. 
*ril take the same,’ siiiil iny 
friend; ‘only bring me a r:isher 
of bacon instead of an egg. 
'J'luit is a curious rule of the 
bilkers,’ he wdiisjicpal to me; 
‘they will not let us lia\e any 
rolls ill London before eight 
o'clock—at least, none of tiie 
bakers that 1 know will.* 

“ * Then that’s a shame,’ I 
cried out. 

“ ‘ Hush!*he said, ‘you must 
not speak out loud in a coHce- 
rooin. Do you not notice that 
the other gciitlenien are read¬ 
ing? Here is to-day’s juipcr; 
perhaps the one which the 
printer we met had been pre¬ 
paring. Here is yesterday’s 
Times. Here arc “ Chambers’s 
Journal,” “Bleak House,” and 
all kinds of Maga/.iiies. You 
do not pay anything fur reading 
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them—the food for jonr mind is 
given in with the food for your 
body. Yon sec that here is a li¬ 
brary of amusing books besides.’ 

“ The waitress soon brought 
us our breakfast; each had his 
own tray, covered with a snowy 
white cloth. I certainly enjoyed 
my ineiil very much; and when 
I paid lor it, I found that it cost 
very little. The charge for the 
coffe/; was 1 }d., fur the hot but- 
terc(l roll 2d., for the egg l^d.; 
total, .5(1. To this, as my friend 
directed me, 1 added Id. for the 
waitress, to h^lp her to pay for 
the newspapers and periodicals 
which she had lent us to read. 
‘You are not obliged to pay 
that penny,* he added, ‘but it is 
always right to do so.’ 

“ ‘Now,’ said my friend, when 
we were again in the open air, 
‘we will not go direct to the 
Angi'l. T can show you some 
places worthy of note before we 
reach there. Let us go back a 
little way. Here is a well-known 
building, called the Middlkskx 
Housk op Ookkkc'iion. The 
premises arc very large; and it 
is hero that the criminals ofMid- 
dlcsex arc sent to be punished. 
It contains about 350 cells, and 
about 1,000 prisoners on an 
average—that is a sad number. 
There is a tread-mill inside, and 
there are workshops in which 
the prisoners are employed. 

“ ‘ But let us **0 onward 
again to Islington. Here, In 
Exmnuth Street, is a large 
building, which was once a 
theatre; but the Countess of 
Huntingdon bought it, and 
transformed it into a chapel.’ 

“We went o.. further, and 
reached a building called Saj>- 
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lbr’b Wkll8 Theatre. * Sad- I 
ler’s Wells,’ said my friend, ; 
‘ was begun in this way: A ; 
Mr Sadler discovered a mineral 
spring here in the year 1683. 
lie then caused certain wells to 
be made, which were therefore 
called Sadler's Wells; and as 
they became famous, and were | 
frequented by much company, j 
he built a music-house to divert I 
his customers, which at length 
became a theatre* 

“‘Wo arc very near the 
Angel now, hut we will turn 
in another direction. Near here 
is Myddeltok SitiTAHK, Called 
after tlic Sir Hugh who, you 
remember, made the NewUiver. 

In the same nciglibourliood is 
the Nkw' llivbR Hkad.* 

“ ‘ What is that?’ 1 said. 

“‘An immense reservoir; 
come and sec it. Now sec what 
an imincTise sheet of w'uter it 
is; from this place an enormous 
quantity of water is supplied to 
the Londoners. But let us pass 
on to the Angel.’ 

“‘Here is Pentonvili.e. 
This neighbourhood is so called 
after Mr. Henry Penton^ who 
began to build re.si<1cnccK here in 
1773. Tins part of Pentonvillc 
is called the BARN.sniTRV Road; 
it is so called after Lady IJer- 
ners, who had a manor in the 
neighhoiirhood.’ 

** ‘So that Barnshiiry means 
“ Bcnicvsbury,’” I said. 

“‘Yes. In this neighbourhood 
arc the Mt)UKi. Prison and th.e 
Calkponian Asyi.um, which ; 
are fine buildings.’ j 

‘’ Bat I have reached the J 
bottom of my paper. 

” “ Your aflectionatc friend, , 

‘'Henry Vouko.” 
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ETYMOLOGY. 
ClIAPTKR III. 

THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERBS. 


P. To-day we will begin our 
second lesson on the Verbs; and 
1 warn yon, Willie, that it will 
be a very long one. 

W. Why will it be long, 
papa? 

P. ticenttse there are so many 
kinds of verbs. And then enrh 
verb is divided into so intinv 
parts. And again, these have 
such ditrerent inflections. And 
what is worse than all— 

Ion. What is that? 

P. Oh, nothing very bad! 
Dut differant verbs are often 
joined together to make new 
verbs; and thus a great variety 
is forinSd. 

L. 1 shoidd call such verbs 
“Coiiiponnd Verbs.” We have 
had several eotnpound verbs in 
our purging exercises. Yon shfi/l 
be aent. 1 hftve token. 1 sup¬ 
pose that the other verbs, .••lu'h 
as I suiiff I take, are Simple 
Verbs.” 

P. Yes ; that is the case. 
Thus yon have simple and com¬ 
pound verbs to begin with. 

Jon. Wc meet with simple 
and compound kinds in almost 
everything. In our Botany 
Lessons wc have simple and 
compound peduncles, simple 
and compound leaves, a simple 
and compound corolla, simple 
and compound pistils. 

P. True. The words simple 
and compound are very general 
terms. But in verbs the formk 
arc very various. Thus we 


• hove, to sing, I sing, san^. sings, 
singing, sung, teas singing, aid 
sing, shall sing, hare sung, had 
sung, shall have sung, mag sing, 
mag be singing, i'an sing, might 
sing, mag have sung, lou/d have 
sung, H'ouhl hare sung, pud so 
on. Therefore 1 give you warn¬ 
ing once inorcji that we arc 
going to uiidertake a difficult 
part of gram mar; hut it may 
all bcconic easy if you will give 
to it patient and close attention. 

Wc will begin to-day with 
the different kinds of verbs. 
Do you remember our first 
lesson on verbs? 

W. Yes, pupa. You said 
that the verbs are words whieh 
declare a doing something, such 
ns “Ijiiiu])”; and tiiere arc 
others which declare a be.ing 
something, or tliat soniething is 
fteing done —such as, “ 1 «/«,” 
“ Tom is kicked.'* 

P. The first vi:rb, “1 jump,” 
biiiiply shows that the nouiinii- 
tive is doing soinctliing. Be¬ 
cause tlic iioiniiiativc acts, we 
call “I jump” an active vKitn. 

Ill the verb “ Tom is kicked," 
the nominative docs not act. 
'I^om merely allows the action of 
kicking to be done to bun. 'I'hc 
kicking passes on to him. Thus 
wc call “ is kicked " a passive 

VERB. 

Let us look at the next verb, 
** I am." {Suppose you say, “ I 
am here.” Does “ I am ” show 
that you are doing something, 
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or docs it show that you are 
beiii}; done to? 

L. It docs not show cither; 
it only expresses a licing sonic- 
thiiiff. So ‘*1 am” is neither 
an nctive nor a passive verb. 

P. And when a noun is nei¬ 
ther of the insise.iilinc nor 
fciiiininc gender, what w'oni 
do we use to express neither? 

Ivn. A’f'iftcrj papa. A ml 1 
sn|i|fose tliiit verbs which are 
neither a« tivc nor passive are ' 
called'M.rTKK vkriis. I 

P. They are. 'I’liiis we make { 
three classch 61' verbs. 

1. Verbs in wliieli llio noiiii- 
nnt i ve i > t/ot mj wmvtb iiiff nrc eiil let I 
AiTiVK \ KiMis; siieh ns, I danee. 

VeilM in wliieli tlio nuiiii- 
iiative hnuff dove to urn eiilleil 
i’\‘‘sivi-: \Kuiis; such ns, Julni is 
liurt. 

Verl)s in wliieli tlio noiiii- 
iiiitive is ht iiig gonuibing nrcenllcil 
MKUThK \ Kims ; buuli IIS, 1 i/m <;;ou(l. 

Are there anv otlicr 
kinds of verbs beside the active, 
passi\e, and neater, papa? 

J*. Yes, there are ilifferent 
kinds of active verbs. Tell me 
the dincrence between these 
two. John jtiMpetl; John k-illed. 

ir. 'riicy nrc both active; 
the only diirercncc is, that tlie 
last one, kiUejl^ is not “sense” by 
itself, nnlcs.s you say what lie 
killed. 

P. That is the i..flcrcncc* 1 
wanted you to observe. To kUl 
is like a {;reat ninny more verbs. 
Tt does not make “sense” un¬ 
less you SO}' whom the action is 
done to. 

I said in a previous lesson. 
“Generally when an action is 
performed there arc two parties 
.‘1.14 


—some one to do it, and some i 
one for it to he do:ie to. Such 
as. John /•///«/ the cat. Mary j 
sfn/rk Janies. Mamma kissed 
Tetty. Jane saw an ox.” I 

fj. Blit, pa|)a, nothing was ! 
do/a‘ to the ox when Jane snwit? > 
. J\ No; the ox was seen, . 

> I r'l'tainlv, but the action of . 

. seeing was not done in the cow, j 
' it merely j'asscd on to it, as we ! 
say. So we call Mich a lerb . 
transit/re, which means “jin.s- j 
siiio across.” AVc make the 
rule about such verbs in this 

ay: 

“ All nclivc verbs in wliieli the 
nefimi iiiiisf pass oa to siiine nther 
tliiiiir nro bail! tu be “Tii vnmtivk 
Vkhus.” 

The rule concerninj; the 
other active verbs is scry easy 
to understand. 'I'iicae verbs 
express actions whicli we may 
perform ssithont «ioin^ them 
to others; such as. 1 1 iin. When 

! voii run the action does not 

■ » 

i pass on to any om* cInc. You 
! cannot run ani body. You can- 
j not say, ** J run .loiin.” 

/on. Nor can mu say, “I | 
bi/iffh Jolin.” Nor “ I rn/ 
Jolin.” nor “I .n-uci-c Jolin,” 
nor “ I swim John.” All tliosc 
actions are done it bout their , 
])nirsing on to any one else. 

P. So those active verbs nrc * 
not “transitive,” and we there- , 
fore, call them “ /atransitive 
verbs.” 

L. That makes two kinds of 
active verbs. 

The Transitive Active Verbs; 
such us, 1 toucb him. 

The Intransitive Act ivc Verbs; 
such ns, I Jiff. 

P. There is another kind of 
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verbs to be noticed yet. Suine- 
tlines the vcrl) lo ln> is iimmI 
not by itself; like, I am, lie is, 
blit it forms part of n compound 
verb ; thus, 1 am liviii);. He is 
diincinjir. As these \erl>s help 
to imike lip thnt form of the 
verb, they ure called ••belpiiifi'’ 
or '‘'‘auxiliary verbs” ivliich 
menns the same thiiii;. 

There arc many auxiliary 
vc‘ri>s; such a.s in tlie jihrases, I 
hare, Iciieil. I will hive, I ran 
love, I may love. I do Itive. 

Jj. 'I'hank yon, ])a]ia. N(*w 
I ivill make a list of the Verbs. 

There are several kimJsof Vcrln«, 
viz.:— 

The f?iMri.Ti VHim. in wlnVli one 
word e\|ire.Hses an iirtioii; such 
ae, 1 stand, ijall. 


I The CoMforMi Vkius. in wldcli 
J tun or more witnls •■.vpresg the 
nciion: such as, I did stand, I 
I wasJdUinij 

! The Altivk Vann frnnsitire, 
i where tlie iictioii p:is.»cs iicrosH to 
! .ooiijcolher thin^'.’suchiifl, I eauyht 
I .lohn, I lat I ho hrcinl. 

I The .Activk Vkiih intrnnsitire, 
ill which the iiclioii iIcch not pass 
j on to sonic other tiling ; .>'iii:li us, I 
\jump. J vry. 

I Till' I’assivb \ Kiiii. in whii*l.*tho 
i noiniriiitiiii isn^cd iiinin ; a.s, J am 
I ramjht; 1 ira/nd/tru. 
j i he .N KlTKlt Vl.iili. in whi*’h the 
I noniinntirc is siiiipl^ hciiii' soine- 
j lliiii^' (il is not iiciin^r iii>r licinjj* 
j iictcil II[ion j; bijch ii.i, 1 am, 1 slaj), 

[ 1 remain. 

Tho Ar.\ir.iAnT Vniii.s are so 
cjilicil Iiccnu-e llicy lii'lp to foriii 
cornponiid vcihs: as, 1 shall fall, 1 
will sin;;, 1 did shake. 


THE LriTLE SrillNtt. 

Ekveatii n preen and mossy bank 
There tlows a clear and fairy sircain; 
There the pert si(nirrcl oft h^s drank. 

And tlionplit [lerliups 'twns niiidc fur him. 


Their [litehers there the labourers fill, 
As (iro]i by dro]> theerystnls flow, 
Biiipinp ilicir silvery welcoine still 
To nil who to the fouiituiji go. 

Then to the river on it glides, 

Its trihutary drop to hear; 

Its modest head a iiioment hides, 
Then rises up and sparkles there. 


The touching lesson on my heart 
Fulls like the gentle licws of heaven. 
Hills inn with hiiuiblo love iiri[inrt 
The little ircasuro God has given. 


For fniin a source ns small ns this 
Full many a eup of joy may flow. 

And on lliehtrenin of human bliss 
Its little ray of giadaess throw. 

HUB. FOLLBir. 


.‘tSn 
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W£ MERRY MINSTRELS.—A Round. 

PURCBLL. 


Wa mer - ry mln^atrela soft mu • sic co • Joy, For 


i'i 


We Bing 80 blithe - ly, we drive a > way carp. And 


Q'hen hall; sweet sci >encel hail, lull heav’n-ly noundl No 


iiiu - Hie doth ma - iire and tw - tred ilc 


with our soft har - ino • ny ban - Inh de 




pieii-sure like iiiu - Hie on earth can 

GOOD NIGHT.— A Round 


kind Ooo<l 
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night 1 
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Sweet • ly sleep till mom - Ing light. Good 
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INDUSTRY. 

IIENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE FUINTKU. 

• 

P. 1Iknj\min VitAMKLiyj ft scciiisasif Franklin learned 
travelled over the Atlantic ! this Iosmui, for he si>on taCt to 
Ocean, and re.'iehcd London, work to iix'nil liis fortunes, lie 
Mefore ^ic landed, us soon as tirst }'ot einpltiyidciit at the 
tile ship arrived in the Thames, house of Mr. Fiilnier, a eelc- 
Frunkliii searelied the letrt'r- hrated printer. Jlere lie made 
l>a^ hilt he found no letters for liiinself famous, not only as u 
Iiiinself. nor anv letter of credit workman, hut hv wriiiii;; a 
for £10(1. Thu letters of recoin- treatise on a reli;;iuns siihject. 
niendntion jirovuil worthless. This hrou{;ht him under the 
The truth was, the governor, notice of many eminent men, 
Avliom Franklin thought to he such n.s Dr. IVmljerton, ii friend 
his friend, hud cheated him; of Sir Isaac Newton; Sir lluiis 
and before long he stood alone Sloune, and others, 
and desolate in the streets of From Mr. Palmer’s Franklin 
l.ondon, us badly off as when removed, for higher wages, to 
he first entered Philadeijihia. the olKce of Mr. Watts, a printer. 

What w'oiild he his thoughts Here he was soon known for 
now'? lie w'as not the man to his industry; and his fellow- 
despair. lie would think to workmen were also ustoiii-slied 
liiniself, “ VV'cll, I cun ri.se once ut his tetiiperiince and frugality, j 
mure! 1 have risen before.” They hud each been uceustomuil ! 
Then he would think, 1 hare to spend live or six shillings I 
learned something. 1 w'ill not a-wcek on beer; all day long j 
he cheatcil like this again. I the beer-boy was seen coming 
shallknuw'better than to depend in and out of the o/lice. liut 
upon others. Next time I lie never had the pleasure of • 
think 1 uiL getting on very fast, bringing any beer for Franklin. J 
I will step to see if I am saje.*' Ills comr.'ides laughed at him, i 
Then he would make up liis saying,‘‘You w'ill never be able j 
miml. “1 will learn, ill future, to get through your work.” To 
to depend oil myself; I W’ill go their surprise, how'cvcr, they 
ard find some work at once, found, us others had dune be- I 
.'t is muc/i heiltr to rise slowly by fore, that he did more work ' 
one's self, than to rise suddenly ! flian any of them, and was more 
by the lal/j of others'* ; clear-headed. 
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Tin* rliiinictor of Franklin 
thus roso anioii;;'<t liis coinracli'S. 
At fir'-t tlu'v Tiic'knainfd liini the 

Ampricun Aiiuolir,''' but sonic 
imitatc'l liirii. lie snvs, “1 
prcviiili'cl on several to rcMioiuioc 
their aboiiiiiiiibic breakfast of 
brcatl and rlieesc with beer; 
and tlicy [inxMired, like in>, 
from a nei;;hb(>uriii" house, a 
p;ood basin of warm ^rnel, in 
wid'h was a siiinll sjiec of 
blitter, with toasted bread, and 
TintnM% This was n inneh 
better breakfast, and did not 
cost more than a jiint of beer, 
namely, three hulfpeiiee.” 

With sneh economy the friijral 
and indastrioas printer af^ain 
raised himself to eomfortablc 
cireiimstanees. In the eoarNO 
of ei^rhteen months he had 
saved ii]) a store of money, and 
had maeli improved his know- 
Icdj'c of the business. He had 
also made many aetpniintaiiees, 
and had made progn‘ss in liis 
studies. He was then plan¬ 
ning' to take a tour throuj'hoiit 
Kiiropc in eoinpany with a 
fellow-workman, when an op¬ 
portunity was oftered to him to 
return to America. 

The' gentleman who made 
Franklin this offer wits a Mr. 
Denham, vrho was gfiing to 
begin business in Philadelphia. 
Ho agreed to give him £.*10 
a-ycur ns his clerk. Franklin 
WHS anxious to 1 once more 
in his own country, and ac¬ 
cepted the proposal, although 
he knew ho could cam more 
money in England. They both 
reached Philadelphia in safety; 
but Mr. Denham had not been 
long in business when they were** 
both seized with a violent dis- 
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oriler, which brought Franklin 
' to the brink of the grave, and 
carried off his muster. 

On his recovery Franklin 
was once more oat of eniploy- 
i nient. He was therefore glad 
j to p) again to his old master, 
I Keimer, who was r|nitc as glad 
> to receive him; for he was still 
; ignorant of his ba<ine.NS, and 
\ had IVn:r or five cfjiially ignor¬ 
ant apprentices. Franklin was 
; ciiifiloyed to instruct these 
apprentices, and to superintend 
’ tile hnsiness. Here he served 
his master as faithfully as be¬ 
fore. lie did all kinds of w'ork 
for him; he gromxi the iirinter’s 
! ink, lookcil after the shop, cn- 

■ graved various ornaments, ami, 
when they had not siillicicnt 

: type for the press, lie set to 

■ work to make some. There were 
I no tv))C-foiinders in Aiiieriea; 
i he himself had never made any 
I l-.Vpt'N hut he had seen some made 
I ill London; he therefore tried 
! to do likewise, and succeeded. 

Keimer was nngrutefiil for 
this faithfulness; he only wanted 
F’ranklin to instruct his appren¬ 
tices; and, as soon as he had done 
so, he quarrelled with him, and 
discharged him. The appren¬ 
tices, however, had a greater 
veneration for their teacher 
than for their master; and one of 
them, named Meredith, entered 
into partnership with him as 
soon as he had left Keimer. 
Meredith's friends lent the 
young printers some money. 
A press, types, &c. were ordered 
from London, and when they 
were received, Franklin & Co. 
began business. 

The two partners were ven* 
poor. At the time they were 
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Opening tlicir p;ick:i<;es they 
luul spent nil th«ir money, Inir, 
fortumitely, a eountryniiui eame 
in to liiive a joti done, ‘‘'riiis 
roniitryinairsfivesliiIlin<;sbeiii^ 
oiir lii'st fruits, mid eoiiiiii;; >o 
se.iNoniibly, pive mo more jde;i- 
siire tlimi any crown 1 Iiavc 
since earned.” 

One of his friends obtained 
from the Quakers tJie printing; 
of forty sheets of a history of 
that sect. 

“ Upon these,” says Franklin, 

wo worked oxccedi'iijr liiinl, for 
the price was low. It was a folio. 
1 composed a sheet a day, and 
Morcflith worked it olf at press. 
It was often cloven at nii'ht, and 
sometimes Inter, licforo' I hud 
finished my distribution for the 
next dny*s work; for (he little jobs 
nmt in by our other friends, now 
nnd then, put us book. Hut so 
dcteniiineil was I to continue doin'? 
a sheet ii day of tlie folio, that one 
ni'rht, when, having imposed my 
forms, I thonf?iit my day’s work 
over, one of tlicm by acciiicnt was 
broken, and two pa<?es (the half of 
tlie 'lav’s work) redueed to //ie, I 
immediately distributed and com¬ 
posed it over again before I wont 
to bed.” 

By such perseverance the 


partners soon berame known; 
and bii'iine.ss then flowed in 
upon them rajiidly. As they 
made pro^xi’ess, Franklin, who 
knew his own talent as a writer, 
carried out his plan of starting 
a newspaper. His writings ns 
usual, delighted the public, 'rtie 
])a])er was everywhere noticed, 
nnd it met with great success. 
In the cinir.se of a short time 
the pi^ner.'ihip with Meredith 
was di*o1ved, for soon after the 
commcneemeiit of the pews- 
p:i])cr he ba<l become an idle, 
drunken fellow, ^ome friends 
of Franklin, thcrciVire, lent him 
enough money to pay baek tlhit 
wliicii jMeredith's friends had 
advanced. 

Thus was this extraordinnry 
man established in business for 
himself; he had a thriving trade, 
a well-circiilatiiig newspajier, 
and a great reputation. He 
was now a “ n'.spcet.*ildc ” man 
in the- very place which, seven 
years ago, he had entered us a 
beggar. He had risen as lie 
then said lie would. This time 
he had risen in earnest, bcc.iuse 
he depended on himself, lie 
practised Order, and Industkv, 


TUB CHILDREN’S DAY. 


How should children spend tho day ? 
Early rise and early pray; 

Then to breakfast, then away 
To labour, or their lessons soy; 

Then to dinner, then to play; 

To school again then hie away, 

Unless it be a holiday; 

And when sinks the evening ray, 

Again to God their duty pay, 

And close with prayer the Christian day. 
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Queen Elizauetii was the 
last of the Tudor sovereigns; 
for, its she was nut iiuirricd, she 
hud no children to succeed 
her. 

L. Then who was appointed 
kin;', papa ? ^ 

1\ The son of the iinfortii- 
naterMury Queen of Scots. 
You may ruineinher tlnit when 
she was inltri'ied to Henry 
Stuart, Lord Dtiriilcy, she hail 
a little sou, who was named 
.James, He was also surnained 
Stuart, ullti r his father, .lanirs 
Stuart succeede«l Eli/ahetli, 
ami Wits the fotiiuler of the 
race of Stiuirt sovereigns. 

We will not begin the history 
of the Stuarts this mouth, liul 
to-day you shall have a scries 
of «|ucsti(»ns on the Tudorr.iee. 
and in our next lesson you iiuiy 
leiirn the names and dates uf 
the history we have hitherio 
studied. • 

QUESTIONH ON THE TIMES OE 
TUG TEOOltS. 

1. There was a certain king 
who began to reign with the 
euiiAent of nearly all the imtiuu: 
the last uf the Plantagenet 
kings lay dead in Busworth 
iicld, and to pru\c t any more 
wars between the houses of York 
iiiid Lancaster, the king married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of King 
Edward IV. Whut was his 
name ? 

2. Show me uliy he liutl a 
right to he king. 

3. Meutiun two persons who 
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I pretended to have a right to 
I the crown, and tried to dethrone 
Henry. 

4. When Hcniy had rid him- 
I self of his enemies, and was 
; Hrmly e ftahlished on the throne, 

I how did he proceed to increase 
I his power ? 

.*>. How did he render him¬ 
self independent of the people ? 

(i. Mention the live ways by 
which he acquired the wealth 
he wanted. 

7. How did he depress the 
power of t he barons ? 

N. (live an iiistaiiee of his 
severity to the Earl of Oxford. 

What other eluss of men 
had too much power at this 
time as well as the barons ? 

10. When llciirvhad reduced 

•r 

I the power of the barons, how 
I did lie increase the iiiiluenee 
I of the pciqtle? 

! 11. What did he ]jersuade 

I the peujde who lived in the 
. Introiiial towns to do ? 

, 12. How did Henry secure 

i justice to the ])oorer classes? 

13. A great clas.s uf men 
I became almost extinct, taking 

■ up a new occupation, partly 
because there were no wars, 

, and jivtuTj'ul urtilicers were 
' wanted. What class di> 1 refer 
I to ? 

14. What svstum was at last 
I extinguished by these measures 

■ of Ileiirv? 

I » 

1.). Hcnlioii some of the 
I mistakes whicli were made in 
j framing new laws. 

I 16. Was Henry VH. a rich or 
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li ]i(ior king nt tho time of his 
«lcnth? 

17. In what year did he die? 

18 . Ilis siirces.sor, Henry 
VIFL, was like hi.s father 
hocause lie had good abilities; 
why was he al.so unlike him ? 

1!). Ill l.'ill, Henry joined in 
a war, tlius heginiiing* a had 
eonrs-e whieli has since led to 
h.id results. Wluit war was 
this? 

What great battle was 
fought with Scotland in l.'il.*)? 

21. AVIieii Henry had spent 
all his late father's money and 
wanted some more, he tried to 
take it from the people m ithont 
the coiKsent of the Parliament. 
When he found that this was n 
tronhiesoine thing to do, what 
man did he enijdoy to procure 
il for him ? 

22. To what station was this 
man raided hy hi.s master, the 
king ? 

2:i. When this cardinal .sny»- 
plied Henry with money, in 
nhat extravagant amnseinents 
did he speml it? 

2-1. Mention .'somebo«ly who 
was even more fond of nnmey 
th.in Henry or his eardinal? 

25. What wieked jilan did 
he ado])t to rai>e it ? 

2(i. What honest monk was 
shr)ekcd at the Pope's im]>io<.is 
course, and stood uj) to defend 
the truth ? 

27. What great movement 
was hegnii hy this monk ? 

28. Which party did Henry 
VIII. side with, the IFcfoniieis 
•r tlic Pope.? 

29. What title did he receive 
ii^oiisctincnce ? 

w. Hut Henry afterwards 


quarrelled with the Pope, and 
deserted him. Why did he do 
so ? 

31. When Henry conld not 
got jiermission from the Pope 
to divorce his Avife, who helped 
him out of his diilicnUy? 

32. And Avhcii Craiiiiier hc- 
ennic the king's favourite in 
eoiiscqlienee, what heeaiiic of 
his oldjriend Oirdiiinl Wolsey ? 

33. Ai yon rciiieinhcr diiy- 
tliirig amnit WoUey’s ileath ? 

31. Wlieii Henry had* thus 
east off his wife, his minister 
Wolsey, and tin* Clinrch of 
Home, rile Parliiiinent al.so tlirgtv 
off all snhjectioii to the Pope. 
Doyoii reiiioniher Avhat new title 
was then given to Henry? 

.35. When Henry tliiis stood 
in the Po[iu's place in Kngland, 
A\ hat other faithful servant did 
he put to death for not nekiiOAV- 
lodgiiig lii.s supremaey ? 

3ii. What other iieiv servant 
did Henry adopt, liaviiig iiiude 
him Secretary of State ? 

37. WMi.it work Avas given to 
('roniAvell to il", jiartly that he 
might inirify the ehiireh, and 
partly that he migiit eiirirh 
the king ? 

38. Hoav many religions 
houses Avere snjijiressed, and 
hoAv niiieli money w-as iirought 
to the king by the two “ eom- 
niissioners ” whom Cromwell 
ajqiointcd ? 

.39. What foolish ]dan did 
Henry adojit to eiilighteii the 
people and to estahlisli them 
ill the ncAv faith ? 

40. WMiat better means Avere ' 
afterward.s tried for teaeliiiig 
,tlic people ? 

41. When Henry w'anted to 
divorce his first Avifu, Catherine 
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uf Arrngon, lie cast offWulscy; I upiioiiitcd to establish the 
wliuii did he cast oll'his succes- English Church ? 
sor, Crniiiucll ? 52. Do you remember any of 

42. 'What was done to Crom- the acts of this council? llow 
* well? Exjiluin the circiim- many declarations, or “arti- 
stances that caused ITcnry to cles” of faith, did they prepare? 
be so enraged against him. .53. What bad measures did 

4.3. Who was Henry's next they adopt, as well as good onc.N? 
wife after Anne of Clcvcs, and .54. Whom did the Duke of 
Avhat was done to her ? iSomerset try to procure us a 

44. Who was his hist wife ? wife lor Edward? Why was 

45. IMeiitioii the nAcs of he refused? 

his six wives ? ^ 55. What instance of injiis- 

4(i, AVliat temper did Henry ticc and ambition partly led to 
I slifiw during his last days? the fall of the Duke of Soiner- 
47. In what year did he die? set? Who was his principal 

enemy ? 

*48. Who succeeded Henry ? 56. As soon ns the Duke of | 

4U. As EnwAUD was only Northumberland had caused 
nine years <jh], who was np- Somerset to he beheaded, what ' 
pointed I’rotector ? did he himself ilo? j 

50. What wise and prudent 57. To whom did he cause Ids i 

Archbishop helped the good son to be married ? and why? | 
Duke to carry on the work of 58. 'When did King Edward . 
the licforniation ? VI. die? and whut was Mij.'po.sed | 

51. What body of men were to be the cause of his death? | 


LITTLE THINGS. 

ScoKX not tlio Blighfc.st word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of poner; 

Tlicra’s fruit in each wind-wafted sci-i], 
Waiting its natal hour. 

A whispered word may touch tlio licart, 
And call it back to life; 

A look of lovo bid sin depart. 

And still unholy strife. 

I 

^ No net falls fruitless; none can tell 

j How vast its power may be, 

I Nor what results unfolded dwell 

‘ Within it silently. 

Work and despair not; give thy mite, 
Nor care how emajl it be, 

Gutl is with all who serve the right, 
The holy, trne, and free. 
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50. AVilo Avns proolMiiiu'tl Kin;; of Spain fitted i>iit n ^roiit 
Queen id' Kn^'hind iinincdiuti'l\ licet nt' \e.vsel> tor ilie ennipiest 
alter the ileutli of Edward VI.? , of Eiioliind—wliul wu-' that 
Jliw Ion;; was Lady .lane Grey I fleet ealled? 

.dlowed to be ((iieeii? J 72. Who comiiniiuled the 

00. Who was proelaiincd , En;;li.»li fleet, and whal three 
qiieeTi in her stead? What did p'eat^linirals avsisied hiiy ? 
AIaky do to the ainhitions Duke , 70.%o\\ did Eli/abeih behave 

of Norihnniberland us boon as , on the oeea.sion? What did 
she beeaine <[ueen? , >he say to her anny, and'wiiere 

(il. WlnaiMdse did she cruelly , did she address i^ieni? 
put to death? | 74. C.aii yon tell me any of 

f»2. T»i whom was Alary! the partienlars of the battle 
married? “ : with the Armada? 

fi.'J. AVhy did .Alary marry ! 7.'i. What effeet did this vie- 

IMiilip? What reli;;ion did she tory have on the eliaraetcr of 
try to restore? the En;;lisli Njivy? 

64. For what kind of cruel- 76. What dariii;; exploits did 
ties was her rei;;n remarkable? the Earl of Esse.x, fsir Walter 

65. Mention some of the lialei;(h, and others, jierform? 

prineijtal martyrs. 77. Do you call such e.xploils 

66. What loss caused such ;;oo4l or bad deeds? 

P'ief to Alary that she almost | 7S. Wlmt nobleman ;;rew' 

i>roNI; her heat t? In what year. into great favtair w'tth the i 
did she die? ! i[ueen about this time? j 

! 79. 'I’o what olliee was he I 

67. AV^hen Queen Emzaiikiii i ap])oint(‘d on the death of Lord 
succeeded her sister Mary, to | Burleigh? 

what important business did oO. What failure w'as the 
she at once ajiply herself? beginning of the downful of 

68. By what w ise counsellors Essex? j 

W'us she iissisted? 81. AVhat w'us his end? I 

69. AVhat title was given to 82. AVhat was the stale of | 

Elizabeth because of her cilbrts Elizabeth’s mind after his death? | 
to restore eoiuineree? 83. In what year did the ! 

70. AA’^hat cruel act of Eliza- queen die ? I 

beth greatly damaged her cha- 84. Aleiition several points | 
raetcr? AVhat is the only in the character of Elizabeth, 
excuse that can be offered fur 85. J)u you rcnieiiibcr uiiy- 
thisdeed? thing about her unwillingness 

71. The anger of the Pope tomarry? What persons oilered 
and the Homan Catholics against themselves to be her husband? 
Elizabeth was so great that the 8G. Tell me how it was that 
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Klizaheth wns alilc so mucli to 
incrcRsc the power of the crown ? 

87. In whose reign did the 
sovereigns of England begin to 
acejnirc great power? 

88. What cirrnnistancc arising 
from the Jieformation created 
a. greater reverence in the hearts 
of the peojile for the authority 
of the king? 

89. What two courts of jus¬ 
tice did Elizabeth particularly 
make use of to raiTv t^tt her 
own will? Which w'as used 
for the purpose of religious 
persecutions? 

90. 'I’here Averc certain people 
Avho could not aj>provc of the 
doctrines taught in the English 
('hnreh. They had been driven 
by persecution to fJeneva. and 
bad learned the doctrines of 
•lohn Calvin; so that, when 
they returned to England, they 
tlioiigbt they could render the 
(’hnrch even more pure than 
it Avas. What were tluise men 
called? 

91. What Avas the name of 
the most celebrated jtiirituii in 
Scotland ? 

93. AVhat did Elizabeth do 
to compel these men to go to 
church? 

93. You may remember, ns 
an instance of the ({iieen's great 
poAver, that she raised money 
b}' demanding ^cncro/raccs, and 


by granting monopolm. What 
is meant by these terms? 

94. Mention some circum¬ 
stances connected Avith the 
Hanse ToAvns of Germany, 
Newfoundland, and Spitzber- 
gen, which improved the com¬ 
merce of England. 

9.*). How did the religious 
]>ersccutioris abroad lend to 
improA'cment of the English 
wanuftirturest f 

9C. Mention a certain desire 
Avliich was another source of 
prosperity in J<higland. What 
important colonies AA’crc planted 
nt this time? 

97. There avus a certain law 
Avhieh compelled the idle to 
Avork, and tliiis a«ided t»> the 
jirosperity of the nation;—what 
Act of ]*nrlianient do I moan? 

98. What still higher feeling 
added to the glory, as Avell as 
the prosj)crity, of Etigbaml? 
Mentirm the names of some of 
the celebrated men »>f ber time? 

99. 'I’cll me soinetbing of 
the history of e;ieli. Wh<#Avns 
the great writer of jilaj’s? Wli<» 
were the great ndbriners? Who 
was a great inerehant ? Who 
AA’ere famous admirals? AVho 
Avcrc famous .astronomers? 

100. What, afterall, increased 
niort! than anything ei^-e Eng¬ 
land's glory and prosperity 
during Elizabeth’s reign ? 


JKSUS. 

(lO, sock snlA’atiim. not Iw works but grace, 

Por .1 RSI'S died to save our fallen nice. 

This Tiniiic of honour our Itedccnier wins, 
llccniiso III! B.avcs his ]!cop1c from tlioir sins. 

The Iiosts above, and saints on cnrtli beloAV, 

At tl ‘s iMiEST NAMB ill tdoratiun bow. 

UBA'. T. BINS. 
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THE ENGLISH TKAVELLER. 

LOKDOX—THE NORTHERN SORUKUS. 

“Dear Children,— | “‘"nut stop one minute,’ I 

“Mlavc you ever heard of said: * just look at the niinibcr 
John liilpin?’said my friend, of oiiinihuscN. Soiiio are f^oiiijr 
as we lett the. Banisbiiry Road, to Paddin^on, some to Cxford 
“‘Yes. to be sure,' I replied. Street, some to Cbiirinp; Cros.s, 
“•Then we are ftoin;; the! some to the Post-offieo and 
way that Jolin Gilpin Avent. j ll^phant and Castle, and some 
j{iit let IIS stop to notice this I t^he Bank.’ 
hiiililiii,(r. Here, in the Barns-I **'*Yos, the };routcr pm;^ arc 
hiirv Road, is the WiiiTE (’on- /r»nnp to the Bank. Look at 
i>niT IIorsK, where there Avns the opposite side af the road, at 
oiu'e a fatnniis coiiduic— a A’erj’ the inn called the “ Peacock.” 
nsefnl jJace Avhen there Ata.s no A fresh omnibus arrives every 
New River, and the ]>eopie pro- two or three minutes, and it is 
••ured their supply of Avater tilled directly it sto]>s. Do yon 
from conduits. Until lately the .see the one stoppin;; now? 
tavern here, Avas A-ery larjie, (’omitthe]ieoplcpoint;in—on**, 
and famoi].s tcn-partlcns Avere tAVf>, five, seven—it is fall, yon 
attached; tlicy AA'crc often vi- .sec, already. Look, too, at the 
sited by Oliver Goldsmitb and stream of “ |)edestrians” )»our- 
other Avell-knoAvn men; hut in 1 inp down the City Road: tlicy 
184'J the tavern avos made ' arc nearly all clerks; thej-are 
smaller, and the girdcns A\ere the inaehincry of the mighty 
diminished. (’ity—to he set in motion, for 

“•Now let nsprocccd. Take the making money, Avhieh is the 
tir.<t turning to the left and the principal bn.siiicss of the City 
second to the right.’ Ami, having { men. Yon saw London waking 
Aviilked iloAvn these turnings, aav n]» a.s Ave Avalked to Islington ; 
foiiml onrsclAcs at the Anoel. now it is awake; the clerks 
“‘ThisAtigolisnotn rcaloiie. are making haste ; their nnis^ 
it is only an inn. It is famous j ters Avill soon folIoAv them ; 
hecanse it is .situated at a point j the .shopmen arc rleaning their 
Avhere five great roads meet. AvimloAvs, or are setting-out 


Here arc the C’ity Rond, the 
New Road. (jo.swelI Rfiad, St. 
.John Street Road, and the 
road to the great northern 
.suhiirb, Islington. ‘ This i.s 
onr road,’ said my friend. 
‘ pointing to the last-mentioned 
one. Wc will go all through 
merry Islington, Avherc “his 
gambols he did play.’” 


tbeir goods ; nil seem preparing 
for n good day’s AA’ork.’ 

“ ‘ Wliat is a “ good” day’s 
Avork?’ 

“ ‘ It is to work all day so as 
to please God. I wonder how 
inniiy men of the City remem¬ 
ber that God is oA'cr them all. 
'They A\ill all feci a plca.surc in 
doing even very hard work if 
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thu)’ roiiiumbcr tliiit (iod lias 
given it tliciu to do, i'or you 
know that His Proviileiirc ap¬ 
points tiiein tlicir lahours.' 

“ * Wi-ll! most of the people 
look very happy,* 1 said, Mind 
ii'tliey iliink of (jod so as to 
he truth fill and honest when 
tliey are working, they will hj 
ha]ipy all the day. Look at 
that man, how jdensetl he 
seems! I dare say he is a faith¬ 
ful elerk—a man may he faith¬ 
ful iij doing very little things.* 
j “ ‘ Yes,' said my friend, * only 
! those who uaj not faithful look 
I dull.* 

j * “ * And do such niimhcrs of 
I clerks pour into the Lity from 
the other siihurhs?' 1 asked. 

*"Yes; and besides those 
travelling thither by omnibus 
or on foot, whole truiiifiils are 
conveyed by the new railway, 
which has stations at thu nor¬ 
thern and eastern suburbs. 
'J'here are also hundreds of 
clerks, and hundreds of mer¬ 
chants, w'ho live at a greater 
distance from town, and come 
by the Brighton, Greenwich, 
and other railways. 

*' ‘ But we are not noticing 
“ mcn*y Islington,” * he con- 
tinueil, tor we Inul now walked 
some ilistanee. * You see wlint 
a pleasant jdace this is. Hu>v 
broad the road is—how plea¬ 
sant are the trees uetween the 
shops and the road—how pretty 
that (piecr old ehui'ca spire 
looks above the houses! There 
is room for it to be seen, which 
you cannot say of the City 
churches.* 

“ ‘ Yet there are plenty of 
houses,' I said. * 

“ ‘ Yes. No>v w'e are getting 
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into' the side sticcts you will 
see where the clerkN live; here 
arc tine squares with iiiric- 
roomed houses for thu richer 
clerks, and others; here is a 
handsome square with eleveii- 
rofuned houses for some of the 
richest clerks; here again are 
eight and six-roomed tioiises 
foi the poorer clerks; here are 
several h'ug streets of little 
six-rooiiied Houses—how coiii- 
fortiihlc and neat they all look! ’ 

‘•‘And what a ntinibcr of 
churches and chapels! 1 am 
sure' that the clerks of this 
neighbourhood ought to re- 
incmher God—all tiie steeples 
they pass on their way to the 
City jjoint to heaven, and say 
to them, God's up there.’ 

“ * But,’ said my friend, * wc 
cannot visit all Islington. Get 
out the ma]) of London. See 
how this cuonnoiis suburb is 
crammed with lioiiscs. Tbcre 
are not much less than 100,01)0 
people living ill this great pa¬ 
rish ; it is like a second London. 

**' The most reinarkaidc 
places hePu are—first, tlie old 
building called the ('ano.n- 
BiiiiY Tower. Oliver Gold¬ 
smith lodged here in 1764, and 
it is said that lie wnite the 
Vicar of Wakefield in one of 
the rooms of the old tower. 

“‘Here, ill the lower road, 
is the place where the famous 
old public-house, the Queen's 
Heai>, was situated. Good old 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have 
honoured this place with a 
visit, when Islington ivas a 
beautiful country village. 

* Beyond Islington is a part 
calleil Hiohuuhv, where there 
arc line mansions, and further 
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uii nru Hokxsuy and llKiii- 
GAIE. Jlitjlujate Arrtiiruffy tlic 
remains of a ^rcut tiinnol, und 
Jliy/ufftle Hilf, nrif worth no- 
tK'iii}'/ Un this hill is the H7<i/- 
timjtmi nhiiH'j where the poor 
hoy AVhittin;:;toii is said to ha\e 
sat ^\hcn he listened to the How 
hells. Tliehcautil'uIWhittin^ton 
Alnishouscs are also near here. 

‘“Hut wc arc goiiij^ where 
Mr. tloliii Cjiiljdn went, .so let 
IIS travel through the l^ouer 
Hoad. Here is the Nkw 
TLK Makkkt, which Mr. John 
did not see. Here again is 
Hall.'ipond. Wc are now in 
King.'tland, and are travelling in 
a iiurth-eastbrn direetiun. J>et 
us heep straight on in the 
Kiugsland l{oad; this is John 
liil)iin’s Hoad.’ 

“ ‘ Arc you going as far as 
Kdiiiunton, to see the Hell, 
where his wife and children 
stopjied?’ I asked. 

*“A’o; we will rest here at 
the railway station. 1 will 
tell you what jdaees there are be¬ 
yond. The next nei^hlimirhood 
Is SroKE Newixoto.n, con¬ 
taining the heaiitiful Abney 
Park ('ciuctcrv, where there i.s a 
statue of Dr. Watts, and where 
many good men are buried. 

“‘The next place is Htam- 
FOJiD Hji.Tj, where the famous 
man of metal, Ifothschild, lived. 

Bej'ond is Tottenham, or 
Tottenham High Cross^ so called 
from the cross built lierc by 
Kdward I. In this neigh¬ 
bourhood is the fishing inn 
Hughes Hern/, where tlic fa¬ 
mous fisherman, Mr. Isaac 
Walton, used to resort. 

“ ‘ Next to Tottenham is Ed-, 
monton, where yt>u may see j 


I the Hell Inn. Over the doorway 
j is a painting of Johnuv (ililpin 
and his industrious horse, with 
a good memory, who knew his 
owner hud a house full ten 
! miles ofl^ at Ware. Hut there 
u as no neeil of such a pictiiix*— 
everybody knows how 

“ At KiliiiiMiton his loving wifo 

Prom the biilcnny spictl 
llor tuadcr liusbaiitl, wond'ring 
much • 

To sec iiuw lio did ride." ’ 

*• * What ])hiec«! arc lipyond 
Edmonton?’ 1 said. 

“‘Thisroad,' ^«lid my friend, 
‘leads into Hertfordshire. J|^e- 
\<ind Edmonton ure Po.nhkk’s 
E\i>, Enfuslu IliGiiWAr, 
Wai.I'iiam Cuoks (erected by 
Edward I., because tlie body 
of his beloved wife Eleanor 
rested there on its way to West¬ 
minster Abbey), Ciieshiint, 
and .so on, until you reach Hert¬ 
ford, which is un the river Leu, 
about go miles from town. 

“‘Hut there is not time to 
see these jihiees, as we have to 
\i.sit the other suburbs to-day ; 
s(» let us make liiiste iu another 
direction.* Aecordiiigly my 
friend entered the railway 
st.itiun, and taking oiir places in 
one of the trains which run every 
quarter of an hour, we soon 
found ourselvesiriLundoii again. 

‘“Now for the .southern 
.suburb,* said niy friend. We 
must cross lA>ndon Hridge. 

“Hut 1 have written such a 
long letter, dear children, that 
my pen seems very tired—it is 
sticking in the jiapcr, and will 
iie\cr get over that bridge to¬ 
night, so good-by 
“ Eroin your affectionate friend, 
“ llfiMHT Young.” 
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Chapter III. 

INPI.ErTIOVS OP TERIIS—INOICATIVE ANO POTENTIAT. 3IOODS. 


W. I OAN sav the different 

w 

kinds of verbs which we heard 
of hist week—the simple^ rom~ 
fiotmdj firtivPf jHissive, neufer, 
and nurilinri/ verbs. There arc 
two kinds of active verbs—the 
nrtivr^ fransHivet and the active 
intramifire. 

/>. ThatisrJKht, Willie; and, 
before we talk of anv more 

^ ft 

verbs, yon may point out some 
of eaeJi kind in the sentences 
which 1 will give you. I will 
write all the verbs in italics. 
First, point out which are the 
simple and w'hich the coni- 
poimd verbs in the following; 
verse:— 

“ While some poor creatures seiiri'o 
cftn fell 

Where they mai/ 7/0/their head. 
I have n home wherein fodtrell. 
And rent upon iny hod.” 

Point out the, active and neuter 
verbs in the following verse:— 

“ May every year but draw more 
near 

The time when strife nhall 
eeane ; 

And truth ami love all hearts 
nhall move 

To direll in joy and pence! 
Nour sorrow reigns, '.nd earth 
emnplains, 

For folly still her power main- 
tains; 

But the day shall yet appear. 
When the mif^ht with t he rijrht 
and the truth shall bo, 

And. come wbnt there may to 
stand in the way, 

That day the truth 'shall see.** 
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Point out the passive and the 
nnxiliary verbs in thcfollowing 
sentence:— 

He did whntcver was done by 
the others. He was seen to go up 
stairs, and when the door was 
shut, and the light was pat onf, 
he wasjotiad in bed. lie had de- 
iermined to sleep soundly. 

Notice the active verbs in the 
following sentence, and point 
out which are transitive and 
which are intransitive:— 

I loohed, hut T saw nothing; 
so 1 went hack to my house. Thero 
1 wet .Mary find William, xrhnhad 
hronght their hooks fmni sclioul, 
fiml were learning their lessons. 
Tlicy shat their books, and laid 
them aside. 

}\ "We will to-day talk of 
the parts of verbs, mill of their 
different inyiertiuns. The prin¬ 
cipal pju’is of a verb arc its 
moods and participles. Do yon 
understand what 1 mean? 

fort. No; idcnsc explain to 
ns. 

P. Yon know wliat I mean 
when I talk of n dilVerent man¬ 
ner of expre.ssing an action. 

/on. Yes; we understand 
that. 

P. Then the word mood only 
means manner. Sup]iose wc 
talk of the action “ sing ! ” See 
in how many different manners 
I can express it— 

' 1st, I mav simply declare, 
“I do sing.’'* 
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2nd, 1 muy not deelaru so 
much ; only, “ I van sing.” 

3rd, 1 may command vou to 
sing, and may say, ‘*iSLug! 
Ion.” 

4tli, I may speak so as tt) 
show that it is not certain whe¬ 
ther I shall sing; thus—“7/' I 
sing.” 

Tith, I maiy just name the 
action without saying that 1 or 
anyone else is pcrfurmiiig it; 
thus—“to sing.” 

L. So there are five difi'ereiit 
niannc‘r.s to the verbs. 

Ion. Say moods; fi%e different 
moods. 

L. Yes; that is what 1 meant. 

I*. To-day we will talk of 
the first tw'o moods -det us take 
the Secuiiil one first: 

*• 1 cua sing.” 

AVIiat docs that .show? 

L. It show's that you arc able 
to sing—that you have the 
power. 

/^ True ; and as the laitin 
word fi>r ]iower is putv/itin, we 
call this the poh ntiai wood. 
There is another way of ex¬ 
pressing the potential mood : 
you can say, “ 1 <«o//sing.” When 
you si)eak in that manner you 
show that you have peniiissioii 
to do so, and that it is possible 
that such a thing may happen. 

W. But if you have tlic 
permission, that does nut show 
that you have the power. 

7*. No. I may give you per¬ 
mission to go into the street 
and find a half-crown. What 
will vou say if 1 <lo? 

Why, I shall say, “1 
may find a half-crown ” (if I 
can); it is quite pu.ssible to do 
so. 


Lun/. So there are two ways 
of making the potential mood. 
You may say, “ J vau sing” (if 
I iiiuy), whiv.h expresses the 
ptnvvr Utdo s«»; or, “I/««ysing” 
(if 1 will), which shows that it 
is ]»ossihle to do so. 

P. Thus, when a word de¬ 
notes (1.) power, or (2.) possi¬ 
bility, it is called the Poten¬ 
tial Mood. 

But the next mood which 
we shall talk about is u better 
one; it shows .>)i>iiiething.niore. 
than the jioivvr of doing an 
action. Listen! • 

“ I uni singing.” , 

Jim. Ah! that shows not 
merely that you have the 
povviT, hut that you are nsimj 
it. You are doiny the action. 
This mood is certainly better 
than the other. Suppose a 
poor hungry beggar says, “ I 
ran eat,” it is very jdcasnnt; 
but it is ]ilcusanter to him to 
say, “ 1 am eating.” 

P. Yes; such a mood is worth 
twice as much as the potential. 
The potential mood expresses 
one thing—the potvirU) perform 
the action. But the other mood 
exprt'sscs two things— 

(1.) Thu power to perform 
the action, and 

(2.) That you are exercising 
that power. The Latin word 
for to point out ” is indinn r, 
and, because this mood ))oiiits 
out that you exercise the ]>o\v<:r, 
it is called the Indkjativl 
Mood. 

1 will say the definitions over 
again— 

Definition. — When a verb 
shows that you have the power to 
pcrturui uTi action, or that yon huil, 
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nr may hnvo liiul, nr ini^ht Imvc 
liad that power, it is calicil the 
Potential mooil. 

When a vorhahowH you are e.rer- 
eininff tluil. i>ou-(>r, nr wiih exerui.H- 
in>r, nr iJid, or will excrciiiu it, it 
id cnlh>(J the Iwiieative •mood. 

Kxami'leh— Mood. 

Jean sing, hIiowm that T Tiave the 
power to ding; ho it is the polcn- 
tinl inmxi. 

I mag sing, shown that it ih 
poB-srule that 1 may sing; 89 it is 
the potential mood. 

“ I rcmomlier when I conhl 
fling.” Hero “ wmA/ sing" hIiowh 
that [ had the ^ower to fling; bo it 
ifl the potential iiiood. 

lie said that 1 might fling.” 
Hero “ might sing " hIiowb that it 


was poHftihle for me to sing; so it 
id the potential mood. 

Tndicatwe Mood. 

I am singing, I do fling, T fling: 
llif'do wordd point out ( 1 .) that 1 ; 
have tho power to sing; ( 2 .) that T | 
am exereifliiig the power; ho they ; 
arc the indicatire mood. 

I teas singing, points out that I 
was exendsing the power of sing- i 
ing; flii it id tho I'Wf'eafitwirw/. 

[ mill sing, points out that I 
will exereise the ]iower of singing; | 
so it is the indicative mood. 

In the following parsing exor¬ 
cise, say of each verb whether 
it is active or passive, transitive 
or intransitive, &e., and say the 
mood of the verb. ! 


No. 23 . rARsiNo Kxbkcihr. 


The owl RHt in tin* old abbey and cainclit a nniuRe. He can enteb other 
aniinfllB; to-morrow he may calrli a yniiiiK hint. The fanner would havo 
eniiKht tlic owl, but he coiilil not. He Raid tliut perhaps ho iniKlit find him 
in tho inoniiiii;. 1 hco the moon; it Ir shiiiirii; in tin* Rky. The stara will 
twinkle soon. They did twinkle so last iiiRlit. He will run alone Roon. I 
have brought him a Rliip. I may buy him a top, for I think I can atl'urd it 


THE TW'O W01llil)8. 

A LARD where swcotcfit roflen fade, 

And fliniling youth grown quickly old; 

A land where sunshine turns to sliiuic, j 

And heauty takes a diftcrent moiiUL; ’ 

A land of change, a land of care, I 

Whose fleeting joys are little worth; ! 

A land whose smile* becomes n tour— 1 

That land is Earth ! 

A land of love where nought can eevor, 

And beauty blooms with lustre fair; 

A land whore youth is young for ever, 

For time exerts no influence there; 

A land where streams of pleasure flow, 

And golden harps to all are given; 

A loud where we our God shall know— i 

That land is ilenven! 
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P. To-nvY you mny rocn|»i- 
tlililtO snim* of tin* annul rviMlf** 
of Eii}'li>h hist*>ry. Wo will 
talk luoro particularly of the 
inveiitionsi. 

101. In whose rcifrii were 
caiidlos first hurned to nioasiire 
time? 

102. Ill whose rciffii Avas the 
curfew hell introduced? 

10.3. IJv whom was the first 
stone hriiljje Imilt? 

104. Ill Avhose reiprn Avns the 
first, nieiiaj'erie estahlisheil ? 

10."). In aaIiosu rei;rn was it 
the fa.sliinii to wear shoes with 
loiifT pointed toc.s chained up to 
the knees? 

lOf). In whose reien is the 
mariner’s compass said to have 
been inxentcil? 

107. What other inventions 
were di.scovcred by the Father 
of l*hilo.«.ophy” at this time? 

108. During what reij;n were 
coals fir^t used in London, ami 
windmills hron^ht into use? 

109. Where did certain Italian 
merchants settle, and be};in to 
iTn])ort silks and spice, and to 
lend money in interest ? 

110. Til whose xcipi did the 
Lollards hcp;in to be known ? 

111 . What law court Avas 
established at this time ? 

112. Whose reign may be 
remembered by the building of 
Windsor Castle, the establish¬ 
ment of tolls, the coining of 
nobles, groats, and half-groats, 
the appointment of a Speaker to 
the House of Commons, the in¬ 
troduction of the art of Mreaving 
cloth, the adoption of three 


eelohratod mottoe.s, the fir«tnse 
of eannon. and the dise,overy ot 
the ISfadcira l.‘*le.s? 

11.3. Ill who«e reign did the 
first “(.’h.impion of I-iiigland’* 
' ]iroehiim the king at his eoro- 
natioii? 

114. linvh. 1 t year did WilHam 
, (’axton iiitroiliice the nrt of 
I |irintiiig? 

11"). Wlm.^e reign noted 
' for tlie di.«eoverw of Amii'ie.i, 

. tlie o.^tiihlishmeiit of the (’oiirt 
of Star Chamber, the heginiiing 
, of the .«itanding army, and the 
eoining of the first shillings? 

llfi. During one reign pins 
Avere introduced, cotton thread, 
the spinning-Avliecl, and .several 
new lloAVcrs, A'egetables, beer, 
niid other articles of food, Averc 
introduced ; sovereigns Averc 
first coined, the title of “Your 
most gracious Majesty” Ava.s iii- 
'stitnted; tlie first Secretary of 
[ State Avas appointed; the. order 
i of .Jesuits aviik founded, the 
name of Protestants avhs adopt¬ 
ed, and ITanipton (?onrt and 
Whitehall were built. In which 
reign did these nnmerons cvente 
happen ? 

117 . In whose reign were 
toliacco and potntoc.s intro¬ 
duced? The cod fisheries of 
Newfoundland, the Avhule. fi.sh- 
cries of Spitzbergen, the slave 
trade, and the East India Com¬ 
pany also arose at tlii.s time. 
Do 'you remember when these 
things happened ? 

118. In whose reign were 
Normandy and England first 
governed by one king? 

3.*)! 
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119. When did the Enfilish 123. In whose rei|;n was 
lose Normandy; and what cruel Wales added to the kingdom 
deed was it that induced the of England ? 

Norman harons to desert the 124. By what king was Scot- 
English king? land near/y conquered, and 

120. In whose reign was added to his kingdom ? 

Calais taken fnirn the Ercnch ? 125. What king conquered 

121. In whose reign did the France, and was declared heir 

English lose Calais? i to the French crown; and why 

122. In whose reign was Ire- j <lid lie nut becuiue king of that 

laud coiKjuered? ' country? 



UP, UP! 

I ' 

I 

I 

*• “Up, up I ” cries the wakeful Uoek: 

“ Did you nut hear the villugu cliM-k ! 

‘ 1 have licen up fur iin huur and iiiuru. 

Crowing aloud at tliostahlo dour. 

Dubbin has guiii* a ith tlie buy tu ])loiigli, 
Deity has sUirtcd tu milk tlio cow; 

Sui-e there is plenty fur all lu do, 
i And all are up, yuiing friend, Init yuii.'’ 

j “ Up. ufi! *' cries the soaring Lark, 

“ Onlysieop, my young friend, in the dark ; 

Oh I let it never, never be said 

You waited the morning liunrs in bed. 

Out of the window glnnce your eye, 

And see how blue is the morning sky: 
Open the easement, your slumber spare. 

I And smell how fresh is the morning air.’’ 

I 

“Up, up! ” cries the hnsy Sim; 

Is there no work, little friend, tube done 
I ' Arc there no lessons to learn, 1 pray, 

; That you lie dozing tlic hours away ! 

Who would give light to Uic world Ijiduvv, 
111 were idly to slumber so ? 

I What would Iiecumo of the hiiy and eurii, 

I Did 1 .us waste tlic precious iiiorn 

j “ Up, up ! ” cries the buzzing Dec, 

I “ There’s work fur you as well us me; 

I Oh! how I prize the morning hour, 

j Oathering sweets from the dewy flower: 

I Quick comes on the scorching noon. 

I Ai:d darksome iiiglit will follow soon; 

Bay, shall it chide /or idle hours, 

Time unimi>roved, and wasted powers.* ” 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE lMtINTF.R. 

P. How much a niuii may | thcu they have so little tinre to 
live ill seven years! j enrich their minds, that tliey 

In seven years the boy with ! are compelled to ne^lect.tlioir 
the Dutch dollar in his pocket; studies. But Franklin knew 
ruse to resjieetability; .sailed to j better than to doatbis. 11c so 
the other side of the world ; 1 divided each day that he Kaye 
became poor attain; tlnm rose ; to each duty its proper atten- 
once more; became a clerk, and j tion. He nise at five in the 
became poor u|;aiii; and then, | morning; and pive three botirs 


once more, he gradually rose to 
honour and prosperity. 

But, ulthou;r]i Franklin ivas 
prosperou.s, lie was not proud. 
On the contrary, he still drc.ssed 
plainly, and deported himself 
liiimldy. To show tliiit he was 
not above bi.s busines.s, lie some- 
times wheeled liunie in a harrow 
with his own hands the jiaper 
A\hk‘h he hud bought to print 
ujiori. 

About this time he married, 
and his wife was fortuuutcly as 
iiidiLstrious ns hiiii.self. She 
helped him in his business, 
folded the sheets of books which 
be priiitcfl, kept bis shop, and 
executed other humble duties. 
Like himself, also, she loved 
cxactiie.ss and economy, and 
agreed to live in n hiimhlc style. 

It is not always easy to be 
getting riches and learning at 
the .'iarne time. Those who 
make inindi money arc often so 
fond of it, that they give all 
their time to such crnploymciit; 


to study, devotion, and break¬ 
fast; i'ruin eight till twelve he 
wu!^ at work; from twelve till 
two he rend; from tivo till five 
he was again at work; from six 
till ten he devoted to reading, 
conversation, and supper; at 
ten he again went to bed, and 
rose the next nioniing at five. 
Thus we see that early rising 
was one of the maxims that 
Franklin practi.sed. He proved 
the truth of his own saying— 

Early to bed and early to riso ^ 

Makes u man healthy, wealthy, 
uiiil wise.'* 

To tills early ri.sing Franklin 
owed the greater part of his 
siK’cess; for be tliii.s lind both 
time and health. To t(‘ll you 
of all the studies which be pur¬ 
sued, ami of all the bcinoiirs 
that he gained, or of the riches 
which he acquired, would 1 
think tire you. 

I wilWicntion the principal 
facts. ITc says of his studies, 
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“1 hud begun in 177.*) to study 
liiiigiiiigcs. 1 soon inudu myself 
muster of the Freneh. I tlien 
undertook Ituliuii. InOcrwurds, 
>vith u little puinH-tuking, nc- 
c|uired us tiiiieli of the Spanish 
us to rend their books ulso. 1 
have ulrendy mentioned thut I 
hiul only one year’s instnietioii 
in a Latin sehool; hut Avhen 1 
had attained an aeqiiaintuncc 
with, the FreiU'h, Italian, and 
Spanish, 1 was surprised to find, 
oil looking over a laitiii Testa¬ 
ment,' that r understood more, 
of that luiigq-igc thiiii 1 had 
iiiiagiued. 1 Avas therefore en- 
eofiraged to ajiply myself to the 
study of it, us the, preceding 
languages had greatly smoothed 
my way.” 

Franklin, however, was re¬ 
nowned not only for his learn¬ 
ing, hut as a man of science. 
II is di.scoveries in electricity 
huA c reiidcreil his name famous 
ail over the world. ]V[ost chil¬ 
dren have, ill these days seen 
' e.\])eriineiit.s in electricity, and 
knoAV something about the mat¬ 
ter; hut this was not the ea.se 
ill Franklin’s time. When he 
: Avns one day at Boston, he suav 
sqmc experiments performed, 
ami hrs cariosity Avas strongly 
' excited, lie procured an n]ipa- 
raciis, and perfo'nied similar 
experiinciits in Philadelphia, 
lie soon added uth r experi¬ 
ments of his oAA'ii, and in the 
cour.se of time his house was 
constantly tilled Avith persons 
Avhu came to se.e the ncAv aa'oii- 
dcr. That which most sur¬ 
prised their, was the new jar, 
Avhich was charged wi^i clec- 
' tricitv, and aaIucIi, on their 
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touching it, cau.«cd a violent 
shock. This avus called the 
Leyden jar, for its Avonders had 
just been diseoA'cred in the year 
1746, at Jjoyden in Germany. 

It is noAv a very familiar thing, ! 
as it is used in most electric^ ; 
experiments. | 

The exjieriments of Franklin i 
did not end in mere nnm.se- 
incnt. ii * liked to turn nil hi.s 
knowledge to good account. 
Ills mind Avas niAA'ays specu¬ 
lating about the. cou.s6aiid ejpxt 
of e. very thing that he did. He i 
Avanted* to know exactly AA'hat I 
electricity is; where it came { 
from; Avhy it pas.sed into one j 
pcr.son, and not into another; j 
Avhich substances AA'erc cm~ j 
durturs of electricity, and Avhich 1 
Avere not—so he proceeded to 
electrify himself mid other 
people, nnd to try all kinds of 
cxiicriments, until he had found 
ansAvers to his ipic.'^tions. 
During these operations he in- 
A'cnted tfie Klertrkal lintUry. 
'When he had learned the reason 
of all he saAv, he gav’c the world 
a full account of the subject, 
nnd those things Avliich before¬ 
hand had puzzled the men of 
science, AA'cre now inade plain 
to them. Peo|de began to un¬ 
derstand electricity much more 
perfectly, and Franklin began 
to be looked upon as one of the 
founders of the science. 

llis account of electricity, or 
FranklbCa JHItcU'iaal Thtcry^ as 
it Avas called, yfoa a great gift 
to the Avorld; but the brilliunt 
discovery Avhich he afterwards 
made avus of still greater ad- 
A’liutoge, and rendered him still 
'more famous. 

This discoveiyAvas, that light- 
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niii" and electricity are similar —and (if you are electricity) 
fluids. you ghnll I 

Hitherto, men knew that 7«/i. Jt is all very fine to talk 
there was electricity in umber, so; but lion would he make it 
glass, siiljihiir, sealing-wax, come down? lie couldn't stop 
resin, and various other sub-I it! It wouldn’t come straight! 
stances; but it wus a bold idea IT. No, of course not; it 
to sup}>usc that there wus elec- would jump about, 
tricity up in the clouds. J\ You shall hear, lie had j 

J dare say that Franklin observed how pointed bodies : 
walked about for a long time draw off electricity. So he said 
with this new idea in his bead ! to himself, I nill make iv long 
What could he do with it? It ■ ]ioiiited body of some siibstnncc 
nas a \ery torincntiiig thing. | which is a “ ••'w/di/r/n/” yf dec¬ 
ile would say to hiinsclf^ *‘l itrieity; and I will put it on a 
feel a strong suspicion that | very high tower*or some other I 
lightning w electricity', but how 
cmi I tell that it is so? 1 cannot 
get up ill the clouds!” 

IF. Of course he could not 
do that, .so he niust stop oil the intended should answer for the | 
earth, and leave the question purpose of attracting his *.tii- ! 
alone. iiianagealile friend, when he I 

J\ Hut he w'as not the niiiii thoughtofsoincihingel.se. 11c j 
to leave, the (jiicstion unaii- happened to sec a boy flying a | 
swered ; he had ansivered other kite, and it at f>iicc fiecurred to 
(jiiestions before, lie had been him that this was the hc.st and | 
accii.stoined to ovcrcoine dilH- ca.sie.st way of reaching the i 
culties all his lifetime, and he eloiuls. He thought, *‘l will fly n 
would not leave this uncoii- kite with a wet string, down ' 
qiiered. Still it w’oiild torment which the lightning will pass.” : 
him. Kvery' da,v his mind would So he went home directly, took , 

say to him, You cannot get a large silk hiiiidkercliicf, : 

up to the lightning.” stictehed it across two stiek.s, 

ir. It was very impudent of thus formed his kite, and put 
the diflieiilly to toriiieiit the it aside until the next thuiider- 
great Kraiiklin in that manner! stonu should happen. 

y-*. Very. Blithe never thought An opportunity for tlie cx- 

of letting it eoii(|ncr him; so at jierinieiit soon after presented 
lust he overcame it, us a brave itself; the sky w'as darkened 
man ought to do. He answ'cred, w'itli black thunder-clouds; so 
“ Very well, Mr. Lightning! if he went forth into a field near 
I can’t got up to you, you can the city, only taking with him 

come down to me. 1 have seen hi.s kite, and his son to assist 

y'oii dancing zig-zag through him in raising it. He did not , 
the air; T know how you have let any one else know what he 
struck men to the ground; you wus going to do. 
c.un come down; and vou must W. I should think that ho 

».'i5 


I place, where it can reach the 
clouds. * 

A high spire was about to be 
built in l*]iiliulelidiin, wbicli he 
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took his soil to cmrtj the kite. 
How the public would have 
stared to see tlic f^rcat Mr. 
Franklin walking through Phi¬ 
ladelphia, earryiiift in liis hand 
a kite made of a handkerchief! 

P. True. Hut I will read you 
the aecoiint of his experiment. 

“TIio kite bein^ raised, lie fast¬ 
ened n key to tlic lower end of the 
I hempen string, nnd then, nttaeli- 
I ini' it to n post by means of silk, 

: he pln('!c<l himself under a shod, nml 
I waited file result. For sonic time 
no Hiatus of electricity nppcnml. A 
elmid, apparently chnrfrcd with 
lif'litnin^', find even passed over 
them without produeintr unycUuet. 
At lrn^:th, tiowevor, Just as Frank¬ 
lin WHS bc^rinnin^ to despair, he 
nbscrvoil sonic loose threads of the 
hempen strin); rise nnd stand erect, 
exactly ns if they had been uliiirfrcii 
with electricity, lie imiiiediiitely 
presented his knuckle to the key, 
nnd, to his iiiexprc<isiblc ileli^ht, 
drew from it the well -known elec¬ 
trical spark. Jt is siiiil that his 
emotion was so <rrcat at this dis¬ 
covery, tlirit ho heaved a deep sigh, 
and felt Hint ho eoiildthut nioiuent 
have willingly died. As the rain 
increnscil, the eordhecanic a hotter 
eoiidiictor, and the key gave out its 
electricity'copiously. Jliidthe hemp 
been ihoroiighly wet, the liold ex¬ 
perimenter might, ns he was con¬ 
tented to do. Iiiivc paid for his dis¬ 
covery with his life.” 

Franklin aflcrwanls brought 
the lightning down into his 
lidiise hy iiieatis of an iron rod. 
Thus, ho tried at his leisure all 
the. experinieiits that could he 
perforineil with electricity. 

His active mind soon tlioiiglit 
of turning his disv.ovcry to a * 
useful end. He thought of the | 
well-known plan of preserving ' 
3»6 


I hitildings from lighrning by at- 
I taehing a long pointed imn rod, 
reaching upwards from tlic 
: ground to some distance above 
the building. I dare say you 
' have often seen such a rod. It 
; is useful hecanse if, in a storm, 
the lightning were goiiigtostrikc 
the building, the point of the 
rod would attract it, and con¬ 
duct it safely to the earth. 

The result of this discovery 
to Franklin himself was also 
most pleasing. He now re¬ 
ceived the pruisc nnd respect 
which he so richly dc.served. 
The account of his discoveries 
fell into the hands of the great 
naturalist lliiUbii; it was soon 
translated intomost modern hiii- 
gnages; uiul hecame known in 
France, Germany, .in<l tliroiigh- 
oiit Kuropc. In Kngland tlie 
nccouut was not at first re¬ 
ceived favourahiv; when read 
to the Koyid Society, it was 
laughed at. As soon, liow’evcr, 
ns it caused such exeitenieiit on 
the Continent, the iii.-itter was 
considered nguiii; and the men 
of scicnec in Knghind made 
Franklin every amends for their 
mistake. A gold iiiedal was 
scut him hy the lioyal Society; 
he was made a member without 
being permitted to pay the fees; 
and honours of nil kinds were 
eoiiferrod on him by the various 
universities. 

Here let ns stop nnd think. 
Let us rejoice for Frankliii. It 
has been said, ‘‘No ]>hiloso])hcr 
of the ngc now stood on a 
pfondcr eminence than this ex¬ 
traordinary man. He had been 
in the humblest circumstances; 
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he was one of the most obscure of his success; but we will 
of the ]ieo]ile, mid hiul raised , speak of tliesc matters in our 
himself to all this distiitetioii next lesson. I have yet to show 
almost without the help of any ' you the {treat exertions he made 
education, except such os he • for the {{ood of liiji country, the 
had ^iveii himself.” ' public honours which he re- 

If there were time, W’c mijj;ht | ceived, and the hapjiy death 
look once more at the reusuiis ; which he died. 

THJ? MECHANICS SATUllDAY NIGHT. 

To-wonnow will be Sunday, Ann— 

Get up, my ciiilij, with me; 

Thy fill lier rose at fnur oVlm-k 
To toil fur iiici and thee. 

The fine folks U!« the jdale lie iniikcs, 

And praise it w'hen thc\ dine; 

Fur Jidiii has taste—so uc'll be neat, 

.Xllhou^h wo can't lai ftiio. 

'J'hen let us shako the ciir])et well, 

And wash and scour the tluor, 

Ami liiin;r the weatlicr-ffhiss lie made 
Hesido the cupliuftnl-diKU'. 

And ]iolibli thou the {rrafe, iiiy love, 
i'll ineiiil the sotii arm; 

The aiituinii winds hlow damp and cliill; 

And John loies tu he wiiiiii. 

And briii<r the new white eiirlaiii out, 

Ami ^lrill£r the ]iiiik tiipi- on— 

Mei'liiinies siimiiil iio neat :iml clran : 

Ami I'll tiiko heed for .loliii. 

And lirush the little hible, child. 

Ami fetch the ancient books— 

Joliii loves to read; ami w hen he rends, 

How like a kiiij;' lio looks! 

Ami fill the inusic.-;r1nsKes up 
Witli water fresh and clear; 

To-iiioitow, when he siiip» and plays, 

The g/nvf will stop to hear. 

Ami throw the dead flowers from the vase, 

Anil rub it till it {flows; 

For in the leafless {rarden yet 
He’ll find a winter rose. 

Ami liehen from the w’ood he'll bring*, 

Ami mosses from the dell: 

And from the sheltered stiibble-fleld 
The scarlet pimiiernnll. 

£iisNRzaB EU.iorr. 
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P. T TrAri;: broDf;ht yoa once 
more the table of names and 
dates to recapitulate. 

11 -^ [ have nearly forfi^tten 
all niy^/’a/cs, papa, and I ennnoL 
caisily rcnieniber the mtwes. I 
forget the order in which the 
kin^s rei};ned. 

i\ And you may Icam their 
names many times, but you 
will soon forget them unless 
you know tv/n/ the kind's suc¬ 
ceeded one aiifither. You will 
fiint too, that by coin]>ariii^ 
the dates, iind observing their 
peeiiliaritios, you may loam 
them so as to remember them 
always. 

/nil. Please, papa, show ns 
how to <lo that. 1 am almost 
as bad us Willie, 1 forget so 
much. 


P. Very well, we will first 
write out the table; we will 
then write out the history of 
the different successions, and I 
will next give you some ques¬ 
tions on the dates. 

L. Wbl'*h shall wo Icam first, 
pa]>a? Shall we Icani the “his¬ 
tory of the succession,” and the 
answers to your jpicstiotis on 
the dates; or shall we learn the 
table first? 

P. The hest way is to com¬ 
mit the table to memory lirst, 
withoiitany help; but thceu^trs/ 
wa}' is to learn the other two 
jiarts first, for if you know them 
perfectly ytm will learn your 
names and dates almost with¬ 
out trouble. W'e will begin 
with the reign of William the 
Cimqueror. 


rAnr.R ot xa.5Iks and datbs. 


ior.t! 

KW 

1100 

11:15 

J1.51 

lisp 

llP'J 

12H5 

1-J72 

i:u»7 

1:J27 

i;i77 


William r. 
William II. 
Ilcnr}' 1 . 
Stcpiinii. 
Henry If. 
iticlinrd 1. 
.loliii. 

Henry TIT. 
Kilward T. 
Kdwiinl Tf. 
Kilward 111. 
Uiuhurd II. 


Let us now trace why each 
king suecuedud to the crown of 
England. 

Tiiu oaimn of sccckssion. 

{To flit eomniitteil to mrnionf.) 

Wii.MAM I. boname king be¬ 
cause he eonr|iiered and killed 
llurolil in the battle of Hastings. 
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i;il)P Henr3' TV. 

1413 Henry V. 

1422 Henry VI. 
lllij ISiiwnrd IV. 

1483 Eilwiml V. 

1 ts:t Ilicliuni IIT. 

1485 Henry VII. 
lfi(»U Henry VI11. 

Ifp47 Edward VI. 

1.5.53 Mary. 

1058 KIii!aI)cth. 

IfifKl Death of Elizabeth. ^ 

Wrr.DiAM II. sncceuded, because 
be was the favourite of bis father, 
who britnentbed the crow n of Eng¬ 
land to him, and onlj' gave tlio 
dukedom of Nonnaiid^' to ids elder 
brother Robert, who had formerly 
rebelled against liiiii. 

Uenby I. gnined the crown l)e- 
causo ho was William the Con- 
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, qiiprrir’B yonnirest snn, and liix 
' elder lirotlipr was absent, engiiircd 
, in the Crusiulea. 

Stkpiik.v iisnrpcd tlio erown, 
a 1 tliuii{rli it was bcqiionthcd by 
Henry to his (Iniifrhter Mnlilda, 

, bp(’ini.-4e, as his Father, the Count dc 
IHois, had married Adela, Williiiiii 
' the Con([ucror’B ilaiigliter, he liiin- 
sclF was that kind's grninljvtof, 

, ivliile Matilda was his gruiid- 
dauyhter. 

IIkshy II. sueeeoded, heenuse 
Avlien {Stephen lost liis sun Kiih- 
tnee, and iiml no one tu succeed 
him, a treaty wait made, whieli 
alipiilnted that ho sJiuiihi rei^ii 
after iStephen’s death. 

lliriiAHii I. siipoccdnd, beennso 
: ho was Kin<r ilenry'H Bccniid son; 
i his eldest sun, I'riiice Henry, hav- 
> in{r died. 

•Tons snceecded, beenusohe was 
Wic Jourth Hon of Henry IT., ami 
because the crown was bequeathed 
to him by ftichard. Tiio proper 
iicir, however, was riiiNci-: Ait- 
TtHMi. the son of Henry 1I.’> fhinl 
son, GcotlVcy; but it is s.aid that 
! dolin ijiurdcreil this prince. 

Hknuy hi, suepceded, beeniiHc 
he was John's chlest son. His 
eliaraeter was weak, like that of 
’ his father. 

i EowAiin I. sneeccilcfl, bceaiisc 
lie was Henry's eldest son. His 
ehariictcr was a ronirasi to tliat 
of Ids weak-iiiiiuled father, for he 
was distiiii'uishcd for Ids bravery 
j and energy. 

i KiiWARi) TI. w'as the son of Ed¬ 
ward L, and his eliaraeter, again, 
was a contrast to Ids fatlicr's; he 
was ns cowardly us Ids tat her was 
brave. 

Edward HI. was Edward IT.’s 
son, and his chnnietcr, again, was 
a contrast to his father’s, for he 
was a sagacious and active king. 

IticiiAHD II. was Edward Ill.'a 


grandson, the king's son, Kdward 
ihi' lihivk J^rince^ having ilied. 
His eliaraeter, again, was a con¬ 
trast to tlint of Edw’ard HI., for ' 
he was feohlo and foolish. ; 

Hknrt IV. Biiceeedcd, because 
when the weak-minded niehuril 
treated him unjustly, and bnnisliod i 
him, he returned tu Eiiglnml, im- ! 
prisoncil the king m L^mlefraet 
(’astle, wliere he was iiiunlered 
wifii a poleaxe. His ciiarncter, 
iigiiin, was totnily dllieiunl to 
itieliard's, for lio was a man of ' 
prudence and bravery. ! 

Heniiy V. aasHenry IV'.’scldest ; 
son. mill WHS i‘v> ii more wise and j 
brave tiinii Ids fatJicr. Hu cuu-, , 
(jiiered the kingdum of France. 

11RN itr VI. succeeded ld.s father, 
and, iiiiliku Idin, was totally unfit 
to ho a king. Uis kingdom was 
guveriieil, and Ids liailies were 
iuiiglit, liy Ids wife .Margaret. 

EiiwAUD IV. snceecded bceaiiHc 
lie lielongeil to the house of Vork, 
and defeated the tniops of Henry 
in one of the terrihic liattles he- I 
twcvri the Jiuuses of York and 
fiuncnstcr. 

Edwaud V'. Hiicco<>ded Ijoeauso 
he was Edward I V.’s little son. 

itichiird J H. siiecccded, liecaiisc 
he was the brothcrof Edwaiil JV., 
and he caused tlie young Edward 
V. tu be murdereil in the Tower, 

III the same manner as John, the 
brother of Uiehnrd 1., iiiunlcrod 
Ids ncidiew Arthur. 

Hknuy VH. siiecccded hr cause 
he was the grandson of ('iitherine, 
the wife of Henry V., who, on that 
king’s death, iiiiirried Owen Tudor, 
u Welsh gcnticrrmn. 

11 KNRY VHI. succeeded hceause I 
he WHS the son of Henry VH. i 

Edward VI. was the son of 
Henry Vi 11. 

Mary was the elder sister of 
Edward VI., being the daughter of 

3ri9 
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Henry wife, Catherine 

uf Armgon.' 

Elizabeth wns Miirv's sinter, 
the dnuf'liter of Henry Vlll.'s se¬ 
cond/ wife, Anne Eulcyn. 

Jttn. T tliink I can soon loam 
this arrount, papa; 1 know most 
uf the facts. 

J*. I limy ns well add one or 
two questions, which will further 
help ;^our memory. 

126. How many sons had Wil- 
lintn tlio (<niif|ueror; nnd which 
succeeded him / 

127. iVaiiie the four sons of 
, Henry II., nnd say which suc- 

ccc«fed him ? 

128. There were three kinfrs; 
each hnd one son who would have 
Kii(»;ccded liiiii but that lie died 
before his father; the hoii of tlic 
iirrt of thoHO kinprs nns Hhi]i- 
wreckrd; the son of the sccimd 
died Just iH'fnro the si^rnin^ of ti 
treaty; and the son of the third 
kin;r died of disease after sliowin;; 
ffrent bravery in the battles of 
Crcscy and I’oictiers. Menlion tlie 
name of cacli kinpr and bis son. 

126. Wind kiiifTWiis conquered 
nnd his sun butchered by the coii- 
rpievor/ 

l.'tU. Ifnw many sons hod Kinsr 
Edward V. / Mow' many sons linil 
K inir Kdward V [. ? Queen Jdnry / 
Qiitcn EliZnIicth ? 

lUI. Wlio was the first Saron 
kin;r of all H!n;;]and ? 

3;i2. The first Ihiuhh king- ? 

IfiM. Who he^ran the Norman 
lino of kin^s? 

' 184. Who Iie^^an the Plantogcnet 
line? 

18.1. Which riantageiict began 
tliu House of Lancfistcr / 

180. Which riantageiiet began 
the House of York ? 

187. The lost rinntagonet ? 

188. The first Timor ? 

189. The last Tudor? 
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L. Now, pnjm, will you let 
118 have some questions on the I 
dates? I 

i*. Very well. 

I 

ON TUB DATES OF THE SUCCESSIVE | 
JIKIUNS. ! 

(TVie nnsm'rs to be cbmmittal to j 
memory^) 

1-10. There were three great 
kings, each reigned 85 years; 
mention tiicir names, nnd when 
their reigns begun and ciidetl. 

141. Three kings of tlie same 
name;—together, they reigned a 
century and five years; tlie first 
fwo reigning 35 nnd 20 years, the 
last 50 years. Tlicir names, and 
the heginiiing and end of their 
reigns/ 

M2. Two foolish kings, each the 
serond king of his nuiiie. Each 
iiegnn to reign at a date containing 
tlie niimbor 13 ami 7; the tirst ! 
reigned 2(J years, tite see«tiid 22 | 
years. Mothwerecrucllymurdered. | 
.Say wlien tlio reign uf each hegaii j 
nnil ended. i 

148. Tlicro was a very ci’uel j 
king w’ho nl.‘«o reigned 22* years; > 
when dill his rcigii hegin and end t , 

144. The first king of eaeli lino 
began to ivign either near the , 
middle or the cud of a century. i 

TJius the first I 

Xormnn—IVillinin T. . IfiliC. [ 

IMuntngenct—Ileiirv II. 11.H. | 

Laneaster—Henry IV. . 1399. 
York—Hdward IV. . Mtil. i 

Tudor—Henry VII. . 148.>. ; 

Ooinniit these dates to memory. 

145. How many years did the 
Norman line of kings reign ? 

146. The Plniitiigenets? 

147. The Tudors? 

148. What king began to reign 
in the year 1100/ Which in 1199/ 
Whieh in 1.807? Which in 1899? 
Which in 1.109? Wliicb in 1603? 

149. There w'orc certain kings 
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whose rcit^ns did not exceed ten 
yciirs:— 

Thus, llichnrd I. reiprned 10 
yonrs; Henry V. 9 years; Ed¬ 
ward V. 2 months; ItielKird III. 
2 3 'ears; Edward Yl. (i years; 
JInry f) years. Prove the Ion "tit tif 
these Toifrns by the dates of tlicir 
))efriiiTiin;r and eml. 

loU. JUeution the first l(ing in 


each century from the year JOCO to 
the year 1003. 

Tliis question will end our 
Recn]iituIiitioii. When you can 
nn.Nwer these 150 <|uesti()ns jter- 
fectlv YOU shall hear of the his- 
tory of Knjrhind alter the times 
of the Tudors. 



THE DEATH OP THE FLOWER.*?. 

Tftk mrlanclWy d.'jys arc t*ome, the sadde.-*! ttf I he ynir, 

Of wnilin" wind.s, arid niikeil woods, and ini'nditns biywn and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of Ihe jri'iive the wilhered lemes lie dead ; ^ 

They rustle to the edilyin^ post uml to the ralibil's treatl. • 

The robin and the wren are down, and froni the sliriib the jay. 

And from the wooil-top ealLs the erow tiirou"li all the "looiny ilsy. , 

Wlicre are the flowers, the fair young ilow'crs, that lately sprung nnd 
stood 

In brighter light nnd softer airs, a beniiteniis sisterhoitd ? 

Ahis ! they nil are in their graves : the gentle riieo of llowers 
Are lying in their lowlv beds with the fmr and goisl id'ours. 

The ram is falling where they lie: but the eohl Noveiiiher ruin 
Calls not from out the glouiuy earth the lovely ones ag>iiii. 


I The wind-flower nnd the violet, they perished long ago, } 

, And the wild-roso niul (lie oivliis died simiil tho siiiuiiier glow; 

! Rut on the hill ihu giddeii-rod, and the sister in the wood. 

J And the \ellow' suii-llower li\ the hruok in nutiiiiiii lieaiily slond, 
j Till fell tilt! frost from the eleiir eold heaven, hh falls the piiigiie oti men. 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from uj)hind, glade, uml 
glen. | 

And now, when eomes tho enim, mild day, ns still siu*}! days willcoiffe, I 
I To enll the Biiuirrel nnd the bee from ont their winter hniiie, ' I 

When the sound of dropping nuts is Jieard, though alt the trees are I 
still, ' 

And twinkle in tho smoky light the waters of the rill. 

Tho soiitli-wind searches for tho flowers whose fragrance Into ho bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 

And then T think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and fndcil by my side; 

In the cold moist earth wo laiil her when the forest cost the leaf, 

And wo wept that one so lovely ahoiild have a life so brief; 

Vet not unmeet it was that one like tlint young friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, BkouliT itcrish with the flowers. 

II nr ART. 
afil 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

1.OND0N—^TIIE 80VT1IEUN SUBUUBS. 


“ Mr I>JSAB ClllLDllBN,— 

** Wc have crossed the bridge, 
and here we are. 

“Where? 

“ Why, we arc not in London 
any longer, nor in Middlesex ; 
we arc in the suburb called 
SoumwAUK. 

“ Jj(^ok at 3 ’our map, and you 
B'ill see that the Thames flows 
between Middlesex and Surrey, 
so that Southwark is in Surrey. 

“ ‘ Turn your face to the 
lefl,’ said ni)’’ friend; and on 
looking 1 saw a large railway 
tenjiiiiiis. 

“' This is more than one 
railway terminus,* said my 
friend. * At this place no less 
than live railways end. Here 
are the termini of the Dovkr, 
the HitKiiiTON, the Gkkbn- 
wicii, the Nobth Kent, and 
the Ckovbok Railways. 

“‘Hut we must keep on in 
the straight line. This broad 
street is called the Horouoii. 
We pass near to St. ThonuMf^a 
Hospital^ Gulf's Hospital, Horse- 
ntonyer J^ine Jail, the Queen's 
Bench, Vrisun, Training Suhool 
of tlve British and Foreign 
School Societpy and here we are 
at the Klkcmant and Castle. 

‘“The Elephant and Castle is 
another great inn, situated at a 
point where several roads meet. 
It is therefore in the south of 
London what the Angel is at 
the north; it is the great sta¬ 
tion for omnibuses. 

“‘Look!’ said my friend, 
‘how the omnibuses congre- 
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gate. Ah! that reminds me of ' 
something. I’ll tell you an 
anecdote. 

“ ‘ The Londoners, to save 
tiiiio, like to shorten all names. 
Thus, fur the Bricklayers'Armsy 
which is the name of another 
inn where omnibuses stop, a 
driver would talk of “ the 
Bricklayer.” 

“ ‘All omnibus was once jog¬ 
ging along, which, as will be 
the cose sometimes, had very 
few passengers inside. There 
were two going to the Elephant 
and Castle, and one to the 
Bricklayers’ Arms. The driver 
was anxious to know how he 
W'us getting on, and called to 
the conductor, “ Bill, what 
have yon got inside?” “Oh,” 
says Bill, ‘* there’s nullin’ yet— 
mily two Elephants and a Bidck’ 
layer!"' 

‘“That’s rather too short a 
way of talking,’ I replied. ‘It 
must be pleasanter to drive 
an omnibus in the northern 
suburbs; then the three pas¬ 
sengers might have been two 
Angels and a Peacock!—two 
gentlemen and one lady.’ 

“ ‘ Two ladies and a gent, 
you mean,’ said my friend, 
‘you rude fellow. But there 1- 
we are talking nonsense; let us 
talk of the southern snburlis. 

“ ‘ The rood in which we now 
stand is called the Walwokth 
Road. Beyond Walworth are 
Camberwell and Peckham; 
"the road on our left hand leads 
to Kbnninqton, and beyond to 
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! Brixton and other parts. 
I AlcrchantH and others i;u to the 
I City from these localities every 
I day. 

: “ ‘ But Avc shall not have time 

I to sec these places; we will 
I’Ctuni home. On oiir way we 
pass the hcantiful School for 
THE Indigent Blind —the ;;rcat 
Kohan Cathoi.ig Catheiikai., 
which is to cost £1»0,0(M). 
We are noAv at the Blackfriars 
Hoad. Here is an omnibus to 
the City—^.jiiiiip in.’ 

“The Kast. —*Coinc,’ said 
my friend after dinner, ‘it is 
f^ettinpr rather late. JjCt us 
sally forth eastward.* Accord- 
inj;Iy w'C soon found ourselves 
in a neighbourhood called 
Aldgate. 

“Ahlgatc is so called from 
the ‘ old gate,’ w'liich Avas an 
entrance to the City until tlie 
year 160G. Here is the enor¬ 
mous establishment of the 
noted Jcw-tailors, Moses and 
Son. Wc also jiasscd through 
the Minories, a plaee Avhich 
deriA'cs its name from the nuns, 
called Minor-esses, who lived 
in a conA'eiit here. In the Mi- 
norics, and another place culle<] 
llonNsriTTCii, wc saw great 
I numbers of .TeAvs. 

“ We next reached Wiiite- 
' CHAPEL, so called from —I 
j really can’t say Avliat ; not frtnn 
I any particularly snowy places 
of Avorship there. We did not 
see one chapel, and if there 
were any they must haA’^o been 


so black that wc could not ob¬ 
serve them, for the place Avas 
ill many parts very dirty. Wc 
saAv, hoAvcver, the great Jbavs’ 
Bi! rial-ground, in Avhich the 
rich JlothschiM lies buried; but 
the most striking sight of all 
in Whitechapel was the long 
row of butchcLs’ shops. These 
shops, or shambles, Jiavc long 
been the great distinction of 
Whitechapel. 

“ Beyond the butchers’sham¬ 
bles are the Mile End Hoad 
and Bethnal Green. 

“Another casfern district is 
that bordering on the Tbanfes 
—part of which we liaA'c talked 
of before. Starting from Loii- 
<loii Bridge, you reach St. JCa- 
therine’s Docks, the London 
Docks, Wnpping, ShadAVcll, 
Limehouse, West India Docks, 
and BlackAvull. But Ave are 
too tired to go there. ‘ In¬ 
deed,’ said my friend, ‘ if Ave do 
nut make haste Ave shall he 
unable to A'isit the West. We 
have many miles to travel to 
reach the other side of London, 
so get into another omnibus.* 

“ ‘ Hoy 1 Coniluctor ! Hoy, 
stop.’ 

“ Conductor: ‘Hold hard!’* 

“ We are off to the West, 
dear children, Avhere the sun 
sets; so, foiloAving the sun’s 
example, I beg to rest for to¬ 
day, and remain your faithful 
friend, 

“ Henry Young.” 


THE QUIET MIND. 

Frau oftentimes rcstrnincth words, 
Eiit makes not tlkoughts to eenso; 
And he speaks best, that bath tho skill 
When for to hold bis peace. 
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Grammar. 


-FRIDAY. 

ETYMOLOGY. 
ClIAPTKR III. 


THE INFLECTIONS OF VERBS—THE IMPERATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE, 

AND INFINITIVE MOODS. 


P. Besides the Indicatito 
and Potential moods of the verb 
to sing, I gave you three other 
moqds— 

3. Tf I sing. 

4. Sing. 

' 5. To sing. 

Here arc romc examples of 
tl\o first mood, marked 3— 

I sliall be ill if I sing. 

I am sorry if I did sing. 

If I wore singing I would make 
you bo quiot. 

[ may dance tliough ho forbid 
mo. 

1 will giro you a shilling if you 
be good. 

Ion. Some of these verbs are 
alike, because they have be¬ 
fore them. One lias though.” 

7*. Yes; in each of these 
sentences there is one verb 
w'liitdi shows the condition on 
whi(;h the other verb depends. 
Thus, 

1 will give you a shilling— 
(fomUt/on, if you be good. 

I shall be ill— ronditiotij if 
I sing. 

Such verbs, when they are 
joined to another for such a 
purpose, arc said t.. lie in the 
Conditional Mood. 

W. Now let ns tiy the mood 
of the next instance, “ Sing.” 

P. In this instance, I com¬ 
mand yon to sing ; and as the 
Latin word for command is 
imperarej we call such a mood 
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the Imperative Mood. This 
mood is also used sometimes 
for entreaty. “ Let me sing.” 

“ Let him go.” 

\V. 1 will say it over again. 
When a verb is used to com¬ 
mand, or entreat, it is in 
the Imperative mood. Thus, 

Jump, puss. ! 

Let me pass, puss. j 

Come. Tom. j 

Do, Mary I 

Ton. And what mood do you 
call to donee, papa ? 

J\ “ To <lancc” merely ex- ! 
pre.sses the verb in a gcnenil i 
way. It dues not iiicntiuii any < 
]ierson in connection uhh it. 
Snell a manner of expressing 
the action (by merely naming 
it) is called the Infinitive 
Mood. You can easily make 
exuni]iles of such a mood. 

TF. Yes; I will make some 
verbs in the Infinitive mood. 

To walk. ' 

To fight. j 

To run. 

To sneeze. | 

I 

P. As the Infinitive mood is i 
merely the naming o f an actum, : 
it is sometimes used like a , 
noun; it ni.a.y become the j 
nominative case to a verb, i 
Thus— I 

To jump across is dangerous. 

TF. I can understand that. 

To jump across is an action ; so 
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yon mean the action is dan¬ 
gerous. The word action ex¬ 
presses a real thing, so it is a 
noun. 

' /*. I will make the rnle for 

I you on these three moods. 

I 

! ItULK.—^When a verb expresses 

I a condition, it is said to bo in the 
CONDITIONAT. IHUUI). 

When a verb coinnninds, it is 
in the Impruatiyk mood. 

When a verb merely expresses 


the name of the action, and has 
the little word io before it, it ia 
in the Inpinjtivb hood. 

Exahflbb. —if I succeed. Suc¬ 
ceed I To succeed. 

W. Now we have heard of 
^ve moods of the verb— 
Potential mood, 

TlW Indicative mood, 

The S1T11.TUNCTIVB MOOD, 

The Imperative mood, and 
I The Infinitive mood. 


JVo. 84. Pahsixo Exurcisb. • 

601 ghow your face to those who like you better. I cAnnot bear you, 
I I may reach liuiiie before elevrn, If it do not rain. To see the rain will npt 
be agreeable. I hare lost my umbrella. Find it for me. J.et me look. 
To look is useless. 1 have found it. Look again, you inoy find another. 
You will, if you try. Ho told me I might sing, but 1 could not. I may 
liiive sung. He would have eaten all the dinner. li«t us go home. Go, 
then I 1 was going home. 


A VISIT TO TUB LAMBS. 

Comb, let ns go and see the lambs; 

Tills wiirin iind sunny day 
I think must mnke them very glad, 

And full of fun and play. 

All, there you ore. You pretty things! 

Now ; don’t yon run away; 

I’m coinc on purpose, with mamma. 

To see you this fine day. 

What pretty little liciids you’ve gut, 

And such gond-nntured eyes; 

And ruff of wool all round your necks— 
How nicely curled it lies. 

Come liere, my little lambkin, come 
And lick iny hand—now do: 

IIow silly to bo so afraid— 

Indeed, I won’t liurt you. 

Just ]mt your hnnd upon its back. 

And feci how nice and warm: 

There, pretty biinb,^ou see I don’t 
Intend to do yon harm. 

Infant SeJiool Magazine. 
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SATTTBDAY. Eng^lish Geography. 


THE ENGLISH TKAVELLEU. 

X<ONDOH—THE WESTEIty SHBURBS. 


“Mr DEAR Children,— 

“ * Wliat r nice fire that is !* 
said rny friend, *lcnd me the 
poker ;’*and with that lie^ve 
such a poke between the ribs 
of the finite, that the fire burst 
forth into lively llamcs. *There! 
that’s a famous fire,’ he re¬ 
marked. 

“I did not tell you in my 
last letter tlfiit when w'c left 
' tlKi Wliiteeliapel omnibus we 
went home to tea before setting 
oi,it for the Western snburlis. 
And now, the tea being finished, 
my friend seemed nut at all 
inclined to move. * You do not 
know what you talk about,’ he 
remarked, * when you siiy you'll 
go to the further end of Lon¬ 
don; you forget that you will 
have to travel four or five miles 
at least, before you cun reach 
the West-end. I’ll tell you what 
to do, us you say you 7nust leave 
to-morrow. Get me the map of 
London again, and 1 will point 
out the places for you. You 
have been us fur os the Exhibi- 
don twice, so that you know part 
of the neighbourhood pretty 
w’cll.* 

“Accordingly I procured the 
map. 

“ ‘ Look for a pluce called 
the Ilaymarkct,* said my friend, j 

“ * Here it is,’ I replied, * near 
Charing Cross.’ 

“‘The Haym ARRET is so 
called, because a market for 
hay was kept th're until the 
year 18.30. It contains the Uatf- 
market Theatre^ and the Great 
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Italian Opera House, called 
Her Majesty's Theatre. This is 
the largest theatre in Europe, 
except La Srxifu at Milan. 

“ * lint the great sight to be 
seen when you ure ut the West 
is the Fall Mall, of which 
we have sjiukeii. This phicc is 
so called from a game of that 
name, which was first played 
in England in the time of 
Charles I. In the part of the 
year called the London season, 
all kinds of carriages, of the 
most splendid stales, may be 
seen, dail}’, rolling along Pall 
Mall; and, if you did not know 
better, you would think, from 
the fashionable appearance of 
the ladies and cuiiipany, llmt 
they w'crc all enjoying some 
grand holiday. 

“ ‘ Pall Mall is the region of 
the splendid clu1>-houses, of 
which also you have heard. 
There arc altugethi^r about forty 
clubs in London, In these great 
palaces the nobles, members of 
Parliament, poliricians, men of 
fashion, and literary men meet. 
Hero they spend their leisure 
hours in reading, in conversa¬ 
tion, and in taking reiVeshinent. 
[Some of the finest of these mag¬ 
nificent houses are the Univer¬ 
sity Club House, the Travel¬ 
lers’ Club, the Atiiena^utm 
Clitb, the Carlton Club, the 
Army and Navy Cj.ub, the 
United Service Club, and 
the llEiroRAi Club. 

“ ‘ After passing through Pall 
Mall you may turn to the right, 
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up St. James’s 'Street, into 
Ficcauilly; and so on, past 
IIyou Pakk Corxeu to the 
Cheat KxiiiiinTON. But you 
have already travelled in that 
direction, so, if you like it better, 
YOU may stop ut St. James’s 
Palace.* 

“ ‘ Here it is,’ I said, point¬ 
ing to it on the map; ‘it is at 
the end of Pall Mull.’ 

“ ‘ Then pass through this old 
palace, and you will lind your¬ 
self in St. James’s P.'irk. Con¬ 
tinue in the same dircetiuu as 
Pall J\lall,nnd 3 'oii reach Bcc'ic- 
iNciiAM Palace, the residence 
of IFcr Majesty. This building 
is not popular, although it has 
cost the public millions of 
money; the marble arch, which 
once formed the entrance, cost 
£80,000; and the expense of 
the metal gates was 3,000 
guineas. 

“ ‘ Beyond Buckingham Pa¬ 
lace is the fushiouablc neigh¬ 
bourhood called Pimlico. Ad¬ 
joining Pimlico is Vanxliall. 
You must not, however, travel 
in that direction, but take the 
direction of Hyde Park Corner. 
Have you found it on the map?* 

“ ‘ Yes ; here it is.’ 

‘“Hero begins Knigiits- 
URTDGE, and beyond Hyde I*ark 
is the beautiful public prome¬ 
nade called JCeksinoton Gaii- 
1>EN8. When you have visited 
these Gardens, and have heard 
the military band play, you 
may set out for any of the 
neighbouring suburbs. Here 
arc Bayswatrr, IIuomi'Tom, 
Chelsea, Putney, Hammer¬ 
smith, and Fulham. 

“ ‘All ofthese placcs,a1though 
they are so far from the City, 


arc inhabited by the rich, 
money-making men of busi¬ 
ness, for whom London is 
famous. 

“‘There! Now I hope you 
have heard enough; for that is 
all I am going to tell you about . 
London or its suburbs,’said my j 
friA^. ‘Say to me, ‘‘Thank ! 
you, for taking so much i 
trouble.* 

“‘Thank you,’I said but 
before we leave our subject, 
just let me urite down the 
names of the suburbs, that you 
may see whether* tlicy are cor¬ 
rect.’ , • 

TBE SUBUnnS OF LONDON. 

North, 


Clcrkcnwell. 

Pcntonvillc. 

Islington. 

Highbury. 

Holloway. 

Iligbgate. 

Kingsland. 

Clapton. 

Stamford Hill. 


Stoke Newing¬ 
ton. 

Tottenham. 

Kdrnonton. 

Enfield. 

WaltbamCross 

Chc^siiiiTit. 

Hertford. 


South. 


Southwark. 
The Borough. 
Blackfriarslid. 
Newington 
Butts. 


Walworth. 
Camberwell. 
Peck 1mm. 
Kcniiington. 
Drixtun. 


0 


JEeut. 


Hoiindsditch. 

Minories. 

Aldgate. 

Whitechapel. 

MileEndUoad. 

BcthnalGrcen. 


Lon. Hock &c. 

Slrndwcll. 

Wappiiig. 

Limehouse. 

W.lndial locks 

Blat'kwidl. 
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West. 

Westminster. Knightsbridge. 
Charing Cross. Kensington 
Haymarket. Gardens. 
Begetit Street. Bayswater. 
Ficcaclilly. Kensington. 


Pull Mall. Brompton. 

St. James’s Chelsea. A 

Park. Fulham. ^ 

Pimlico. Putney. 

Vaurlmll. Uanimersmith. 

Hyde Park. 

““^'hat will do,’ said my 
friend. think that, on the 


whole, you have given those 
children whom you write to so 
often a long account of London. 
Come, let us turn round to the 
fire. We will have a chat be¬ 
fore supper, and we will go to 
bed soon, because we were up 
so early this morning.’ 

What we talked about be¬ 
fore wc went to bed docs not 
concern you; so, dear children, 

I remain, 

** Your faithful friend, 

“ Henry Young.” 


BONGS ABOUT TREES. 

NO. 1.—TUB BONO OF TJIB OAK. 

Wno hath not licnrd of llio old Onk-trcc, 

The king of the forest, the lord of tho vale; 

That gmweth so stately and groweth so free, 

Ilcni-ing its head to the storm and the gale; 

That sprcudctli its branches so hisrii and so wide, 

With a shelter for beasts and n homo for the bird; 

TJiiil staiidctb so long in its glory and pride— 

Who hath not hoard, tell me, who hath not heard 
Of tlie Oak of Old England—the glorious tree ? 

Who hath not hoard of the gnnrliid old Oak, 

So rugged and rough, iind so sound at tho core? 

Bee liow tlio'woodmnn, us stroke follows stroke, 

Wipes his hot brow, and is fain to give o’er: 

Sawn through the middle nt Inst it comes down— 

Mourn for the monarch laid low in his pride, 

Lifting uu more to the heavens his crown, 

Bpreading no more his huge liinljs fur and wide— 

Who hiiUi not heard of the rough gnarled Oak ? 

Wlio hath no» heard of the old forest tree, 

Bhoworing his acorns, a feast for tho swine; 

Giving his timber, tiint builded may bo 
Btnmgcst of vessels that float on the brine? 

History tells of biin many a tfile, 

I'ocsy sings of bim many a song; 

Bieh arc his robes, when the shrill autumn gnlo 
Whistks and eddies tho woodiands among— 

Who hath not heard of the famed British Ook ? 

U. a. ADAMS. 
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24th Week. KONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

•• 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. TUB PRINTER. 


I WniLBFranklin became emi¬ 

nent as a man of science, he was 

■ also being of public service to 
. his country. 

I In the year 1763 he was ap¬ 
pointed (Jlerk to the General 
Assemhfy at Pennsylvania. This 
is worth renieiiibcring, on ac¬ 
count of a little circumstance 
; which happened soon after. It 
' is saiil that he was appointed 
i without opposition the first 
I year, but that, in the second 
I year, a new member oppo.sed 
! his re-election in a long speech. 

, Franklin was, however, elected, 

I and, os his ojiponcnt was a man 
I of talent and character, he saw 
I the propriety of gaining his good 
opinion. He was too independ¬ 
ent to pay any servility to him, 
but he hit upon an expedient 
which sliowcd his knowledge of 
' human nature. Having leanicd 
' that the gentleman possessed a 
! rare and curious book, he wrote 
, him a polite note, begging to be 
I favoured with the loan of it for 

■ a few days. The book was im- 
' mediately sent, and in about a 

week was returned by the bor¬ 
rower, with a short note ex¬ 
pressing his gratitude for the 
favour. The gentleman, it is 
said, was much conciliated^ by 
the circumstance; the next time 
be met Franklin in the Assembly 


he addressed him with groat ! 
civility, and at length became 
his intimate friend. 

Tlicrc is a good lesson to bo 
learned from this anecdote. 
Franklin obsei^ed, “This is 
another instance of the truth of* 
a maxim I had learned, which 
says, * He that has done yqu a 
kindness will l>o more ready to 
do you another than he whom 
yon yourself have obliged.*” 

It shows, also, how much better 
it is, when you meet with an 
enemy, to remove his enmity 
quietly than return a similar 
feeling. You may always do 
likewise. Make it a rule to 
have no enemies, but to make 
all men your friends. 

The next public office held 
by Franklin was that of Deputy 
Postmaster for Pennsylvania. At 
this time he took a more active 
part in the affairs (»f the dity. 
He improved the city police; 
and he established a fire-insur¬ 
ance company, the first that 
was projected in America. He 
formed many more useful insti¬ 
tutions, and was appointed by 
the State to other useful offices. 
Finally, in the year 1737, in¬ 
stead of being the clerk, he be¬ 
came one of the representatives 
in the “ House of Assembly.” 

At the time of Franklin, 
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America was not an independ¬ 
ent kingdom, but an English 
colony. The English Oovem- 
mcnt, as well as the American, 
found out his useful qualities, 
and appointed him Postmaster 
General to the British Co¬ 
lonies. In his hands the Post- 
OiBcc was much improved; and 
it yielded to Great Britain a fP- 
venue three times as nnich as 
that of Ireland. His next public 
deed Was the drawing up of a 
plan of government for all the 
colonicv; and the next the esta- 
blisimient of means for their 
defence. *■ 

• Ii\ nearly all things that 
Franklin did he show^ care 
and skill. Thus becoming more 
and more known for his good 
qualities, greater and more im¬ 
portant duties were heaped upon 
him. lie was appointed ai^nt 
for the State of Pennsylvania, 
and also became agent for the 
States of Georgia, Mossachus- 
sets and Maryland. On his 
return to America, after trans¬ 
acting the business of these 
States in England, he received 
the thanks of the whole Assem¬ 
bly of Pennsylvania, and a re¬ 
ward of £5,000 for his services. 

It has been said, that “ were 
we to pursue the remainder of 
thia (^at man’s history, we 
should find the fame of the 
patriot vying with that of the 
philosopher in casting q>len- 
dour over it. We should find 
the originally poor and un¬ 
known tradesman standing be¬ 
fore kin{|s, associating with the 
most enunent statesmen of his 
time, and arranging alonf^ with 
them the wars on? treaties of 
mighty nations. Who will say, 
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after reading his stoiy,that any¬ 
thing more is necessary for at¬ 
taining knowledge than the de¬ 
termination to attain it? Who 
will say that there is any other 
obstacle except a man’s indo¬ 
lence and listlcssncss, that may 
not be overcome? The secret 
of this man’s success was, that 
he was ever awake and active; 
that he sufiered no opportunity 
for advancement to escape nn- 
improved; that however poor he 
found at least a few pence, even 
by diminishing his scanty meals, 
to pay for the loan of the books 
he could not buy; and that how¬ 
ever hard-worked he found a 
few hours in the week, were it 
by sitting up half the night, after 
toiling all day, to read and 
study. His industry, his perse¬ 
verance, his self-command are 
for the imitation of all. All 
may derive encouragement and 
instruction from his example; 
and though they may not over¬ 
take the light of his knowledge, 
they may at least follow its 
path; they may guide their 
footsteps by its illumination.” 

But although we have reached 
the latter part of his historv, I 
cannot yet close it. You shall 
icar something of the last great 
event in which he was engaged. 

During the times of which wo 
lave spoken the States of Ame¬ 
rica were English colonics. Eng- 
and,. however, did not treat her 
colonies with justice; the Go¬ 
vernment tried to make them 
lay heavy taxes to meet the 
expenses of the wars in which 
she had engaged. The Ameri¬ 
cans said it was not fair they 
should do so, for they did not 
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befrin the wars; they had had 
nothing; to-do with ^lem. But 
the English government stud, 
You are part of the kingdom of 
Great Britain ; you must bear 
part of the e^mense of all the 
public acts. Then the Ameri¬ 
cans replied, This would be fair 
if we were treated as a part of 
the nation, and were allowed to 
have a voice in its government; 
but we arc not allowed to send 
any members to the parliament 
—^wc are not “ represented.” 

The Americans were right in 
their remonstrances, but the 
English Government only re¬ 
plied, We have the tMi^At,and we 
will make you pay taxes. So the 
Americans resisted; they would 
not receive any articles of food 
that were taxed; and when 
some chests of tea were brought 
into the port of Boston, they 
were thrown by the Americans 
into the sea. A war then 
followed, and the States of 
America combined to resist the 
British Government. 

At the beginning of this war 
Franklin made constant efforts 
to bring about a reconciliation. 
As before, he was treated by the 
ministry and nobles of England 
with the greatest respect and 
esteem. His efforts might have 
succeeded, bnt, for a certain 
fault, he was treated by the 
English Government with great 
rigour, and was dismissed from 
his office of Postmaster General. 
Whether he was guilty or not of 
the fault for which he was dis¬ 
missed, I cannot say; but he 
considered the English (rovem- 
ment as nngratefnl, and from 
that time he gave up his attempt 
to reconcile the two countries. 


He was soon after appointed 
the chief of the delegates from 
the .American States which had 
determined to resist the Eng¬ 
lish. Throughout the whole 
struggle with the Government 
Franklin occupied a most pro¬ 
minent part. He was sent as 
an ambassador from thcUNirsD 
Status, as the Americans now 
called their country, to ^ the 
Court of Frakcb, where* he 
soon brought about an alliance 
between the two countries; and 
the assistance of the French 
army. Thus hc*did not rest 
until, in the year 1783, he signed 
at Paris the treaty with Great 
Britain, by which the United 
States were recognised as an 
independent country. 

Two years after the signing of 
this treaty he returned to his 
native country. He was as 
usual received with the greatest 
acclamation; his grateful and 
admiring countrymen immedi¬ 
ately elected him as the Presi¬ 
dent of the Supreme Council. 
In this Council, although he 
was nearly eighty years of age, 
ho lent his powers of mind, 
still perfect, to form the consti¬ 
tution of the new Government 

Thus he continued to labour 
until 1788, when ho began to 
feel the effects of his old age, 
and retired from public life. In 
the year 1790 he closed his 
eventful and honourable life. 
At bis death the pour son of a 
soap-boiler was renowned as 
a man of learning, as a philo¬ 
sopher, as oge of the great 
founders of a new science, and 
,as one of the fathers and foun¬ 
ders of a new and mighty 
nation. 
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THE ENGLISH TKAVELLER. 

MlDULSSlfiX. 


“My dkar Children,-- 

“ TIio day after .our visit to 
the suburbs, 1 set out on a tour 
through tl»e county of Mid¬ 
dlesex. My kind friend who 
had been my guide through 
London did not say good-bye 
until he had seen me inside the 
Hounslow Oiiiiiibns. 

“ Gn my way to Hounslow I 
passed tfirovgh Kensington, 
Brentford, and other places; 1 
ad:erwurds visited Staines, Ux¬ 
bridge, and other towns, for 1 
went all round the county. 
Suppose I give you a word or 
two on each place. 

“ The principal rivers in Mid¬ 
dlesex are the Thames, at the 
south; the Lea, at the East; the 
Colne, at the West; and the 
New Kivkk and the Brent; 
all the latter, except the New 
Iliver, arc “tributaries” of the 
Thames; that is to say, they 
flow into it. 

“The towns and villages of 
Middlesex are numerous. 

“ Beyond Kensington and 
trainmersmith, which may be 
reckoned as suburbs of London, 
arc Brentford, Isleworth, and 
Twickenham. 

“ Brenteord is not apleasan t 
place; it is soinctiiLosdescribed 
us a long, ill-built, straggling 
town. It is situated on the 
river Brent, which divides it 
into two parts, Old Brentford 
and New Lrentfofd. The former 
is notorious fo** * dirty streets 
and white-legged chickens.’ 

“The principal trade is derived 
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from the market-gardens, flour¬ 
mills, malting, and brick-mak¬ 
ing. 

“Between Brentford and the 
village of Isleworth there is a 
beantifu! mansion called Sion 
House. It is situated on the 
banks of the Thames, and be¬ 
longs to the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland. 

“The chief business in the 
village of Isleworth is garden- 
ing; great quantities of rasp¬ 
berries and strawberries are 
grown for the London market. 

“ On the opposite side of the 
river, in Surrey, is Kew, noted 
for its Botanical Gardens. 

** Adjoining Isleworth is 
Hounslow, where there arc 
powder-mills. Being on the 
high-road much business was 
formerly done here; but at the 
opening of the Great Western 
Huilway, the business of the 
town decreased. Near the 
town is Hounslow Heath. This 
wide place is famous for the 
highway robberies which were 
oticc so frequent there. Now 
large tracts of it are cultivated 
by the farmer. 

“ Twickenham is a beautiful 
spot. Like Brentford and Isle¬ 
worth, it is surrounded by much 
garden ground. Erom its plea¬ 
sant situation on the bank of 
the Thames there are many 
mansions in the iicighbourhood, 
and gentlemen’s houses. Twick¬ 
enham, Isleworth, and Kew, and 
Richmond, in Surrey, are all 
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famous for their nnmerotis vil¬ 
las. The principal in Twick¬ 
enham are tape's VtUa, where 
the poet Pope lived, and Straw¬ 
berry HVIy partly built by Sir 
Horace Walpole, afterwards 
Lord Orford, Yon may read 
of this nobleman in the History 
of England, in the reign of 
George 11. 

“ Beyond Twickenham is 
Hampton. This village is well 
known from the splendid palace 
of Hampton Courts l»iiilt by 
Cardinal Wolscy, and enlarged 
by Henry VIII. It is much 
visited by * parties of pleasure * 
from London. 

“Another well-known place 
is HARROW-ON-TilB-illI.L. It is 
famous for its large public 
school, where many eminent 
menhavebeon educated. Bruce, 
the Abyssinian traveller. Sir 
William Jones, Sheridan, Lord 
Byron, and other celebrated 
men, went to Harrow School. 

“In the south-west corner of 
Middlesex is Staines. You 
niav remember that it was at 
Kunnyinede, between this place 
and Windsor, that King John 
signed the Magna Charta. 

“ Uxbridge is another impor¬ 
tant town of Middlesex, situ¬ 
ated near the river Colne. As at 
Brentford, here are flour-mills 
and brick-making. 

“In the northern part of Mid¬ 
dlesex is Barnet; an ancient 
little town. Here, you may 
remember, the decisive battle 
between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster was fought, an^ 
Earl Warwick the King-maker 
perished on the field, a.d. 1471.1 


“ Enfield, Finciiley. .and 
Hampstead, arc also worthy 
of notice. 

“The soil of Middlesex Iraade 
a subject of inquiry. It is not 
so much divided into farms ns 
other counties; it is principally 
occupied by market gunleners 
and nurserymen, who supply 
London with vegetalilcs and 
flowers. Fulham, for instance, 
is noted fur its asparagus beds. 
The soil is not iiatnrnlh' verv 
fertile, but it h.is been •muck J 
imjirovcd by the manure with | 
which, from thc*cnrlie8t times, i 
I it hn.s been well siijqdied. 'Ulic ' 
gardeners used formerly tobi ing 
back manure from JAimlon in 
their carts, after they hud sent 
there their load of vegetables. 
There is raiieh hnymaking in 
the county, as the hay being 
near London is extremely valu- • 
able. 

“There is much clay in Mid¬ 
dlesex, wdiieli is useful for | 
making bricks ; and us a large ; 
supply of bricks is constantly i 
wanted in London, brick- i 
making is an important busi¬ 
ness in this county. 

“ Let ns notice the shape, size, 
and position of Middlesex. It 
is nearly of a square sliapct, add < 
is the smallest county except 
Rutland. Its “position” is at 
the South of England. It is 
bounded on the North by Hert¬ 
fordshire, on the South by Sur¬ 
rey, on the East by Essex, nnd 
on the West by Buckingham¬ 
shire. 

“ The Ropie “ Middlesex ” 
means Middle Saxons, this 
county being the place where 
the Middle Saxons lived. The 
county where the East Saxons 
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lived is called Essex. The 
county of the South Saxons, 
Sussex. 

These, dear children, are the 
principal particulars in the his> 


toiy of Middlesex. In my next 
letter 1 will send you the me* : 
mory^lesson on the* county. 

** Your faithful friend, 

“UisifjtY Young.” 


SONG OF THE OWL. 

Tu-wboo 1 Tu-whoo!—fn my aneient hoU, 

In Illy old gray turret liigb, 

Where the ivy waves o’er the ornmoling wall, 

A king—a king reign 11 
Tu-whoo! 

I wnke the woods with iny startling eall 
To the frighted posser-by. 

TIioadding vinos in the chinks that grow 
Come chimbering up to me; 

And the newt, the bat, and the toad, 1 trovr 
A right Diieny bond ore we. 

Tu-whoo! 

Oh, the coffined monks in their cells below 
Have no goodlier company I 

Let them joy in their brilliant sunlit i&ies, 

And their sunset hues, who may; 

Sut how softer (hr than the tints they prise 
Is the dim of the twilight gray I 
Tn-whoo I 

Oh, a weary thing to an owlet’s eyes 
Is the garish blaze of day I 

When the sweet dew sleeps in the midnight eool. 
Some tall tree-top 1 win; 

And ttio toad leaps up on her throne-shaped stool. 
And our revels loud begin— 

Tu-whoo I 

While the bull-frog croaks o’er his stagnant pool, 
Or plunges sportive in. 

As the last lone ray from the hamlet fades 
In the dark and still profound, 

The night-bird sings in tiie cloister’s shades. 

And the glow-worm lights the ground— 

Tr whoo! 

And fairies trip o’er the brood green glades, 

To the tire-nies circling round. 

Tu-whoo! Tu-whoo!—All the livelong night 
A right glotlsome life lead we; 

While the starry ones from tlmir jewelled height 
Brad down approvingly. 

Tu-whoo! • 

Th^y may bnsk who will in the noonday liglit, 

But the midnight dark for me I—Xus. HBwm. 
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MIDDLESEX. 


“ My dear CiiXLDRBir,— London has been an in^orUaU 

“ I send you, as I promised, pluee from the time of me ito- 
the memory lesson on Middle- mans, although U suffered in 
sex. You will find it rather former timesfromjireatuiplague. 
long, but I think it will not /te impartanM is partly denned 
bo found difficult to learn. from its position on the Thames, 

** Your faithful friend, and from dte soil on whud^ it is 
“ Henry Yodng.” placed 

It is also important because of 
MIDDLESEX. ifg size, covering nearly thiiHy-fve 

(Etymology.) — Middlesex is square miles, containing 10,000 
so called because it was the coun- streets, more than 300,000 hottses, 
try of the Middle Saxons, and nearly 2,400,000 inhabitisnts. * 

(Shape.)— is of a The immense wealth of many of 
squarim mope, but it is much these inhabitants is another sotfrce 
indented at the south by die of its imfiortance, 
windings of the Thames. In The Jineness of some of the 

size, it is die smallest county in streets and8quttres,parks, bridges, 
England except Eutland. and docks, is wot thy of notice. 

(Boundaries.) —It is bounded The principal streets are Oxford 
on die nordi by Hertfordshire, on Street, Regent Street, Pall Mall, 

f In_ _^ a: _c?. t. _ Ot _. 


Buckinghtmshire. Hill, Cheapside, King WiUvam 

(Soil.) —The sod is not re~ Street, Hvlbom, and die new 
markably good, but it has been street, Victoria Street, 
arti/icimiy improved. It is much The prmcipal squares are Bd~ 

cultivated by the market-gardener grave, Cavendish, Portmiai, Bus- 
aud nurseryman; and much hay sell, Bloomsbury, Fitzroy, and 
is made for the supply of London, Euston Squares. 

There is much clay in the mil. The principal parks arStl^de 
which is used for brick-making. Park, St, dames^s 'Park, and 
(Surface.) ~ On the w^le, Bi^nfs Park. 

Middlesex is very level i it does The principal bridges are Lon-‘ 

not contain any hills worth men- dm, Soudiwark, Blackfriars, 
tUming. ^ ^ Waterloo, Hungerford, IVest- 

(liivers.) — The principal rivers minster, and VauxhuU Bridges, 
are the Thimes, die Lea,. the The principal docks are die 
Brent, and the Colne. London, St, Catherinds, and 

(Capital and other towns.)— East and West India Bocks. 

The capital of Middlesex is Lon- The markets, railway stations, 

DON, a famous cit^ which is aUb and cemeteries of London are also 
the capital of aU Jdngland, worth nodcir^. The principal 
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marketH arefjor vegetaUea.fmiU 
and flowers, Covknt Gardke; 
for meat, Newgate; for cattle^ 
Shitiifiet.d ; for flsh, Bil- 
lirgsoatk an ^ Hungbrford 
Markets ; for corn andcoftlSf t/te 
Corn and Coal Exchanges. 

The princiufd railways are tho 
fjondon ana North Western^ 
South Western^ Great Westemy 
Great Northern. Kastem Coun^ 
ties, and South Eastern. 

The principal cemeteries are 
those qt Kensal Oreerty Highqnte, 
Ahnej! Tarkj Nomoodyaua Bow. 

The hospitah, public schoolsy 
anti rollegesy and numerous 
churches of Londony also help to 
render it famom. 

Some of the numerous flne 
buildings in London may also he 
mentioned. The principal an¬ 
cient buildings are the. Towery 
St. Paul's, IVestminster Abbet/y 
Westminstet' IJall, Christ's Hos- 


pital, GuildhaUy the hfansion 
Homey and the Monument. 

The principal modern erections 
are the statues of King WUlmm 
IV., the Duke of WeUinqton, 
Lord Nelsony the Duke of Yorky 
and others; the Bank, Royal 
Exchange, General Post OflicCy 
Buckingham Palace, New Homes 
of Parliament, the Great Exhi¬ 
bition, and others. 

The principal suburbs of Lon¬ 
don are, in the north, Idington, 
Hollowayy Kinqsland, ^'c .; in 
the south, Southwark, Kenning- 
tOHy Camberwell, Sec .; in the 
east, Whitechapel, Stepney, Bow, 
Urc.; and in the west, Knights- 
bridge, Brampton, Kensington, 
Sfc. 

The other towns of Middleseje 
ore. not important; the princi¬ 
pal are Brenlfnd, Isleworfh, 
Twickenham, (/.rbridge, Har¬ 
row, Staines, Barnet, 


THB POND AND THE BROOK. 

** NBiGnnoun Brook,” snid the Pond one dny, 
“ Wliy do you flow so fnst nwey 7 
Biiltry Juno is liastenin^ on, 

And then your water will all be gone. 

** Nay, my friend,” the Brook replied, 

” Do not thus my conduct chide; 

Sliflll 1 rather hoard than give? 

Better die than useless live.” 

Summer oni. j, and biasing June 
Dri(^ the eelfish Pond full soon, 

.Not a single tmoo was seen 
Where it bad so lately been; 

Bnt the Brook with vigour flowed 
Swift along its pebbly rood. 

And the fragrant flowers aronnd 
Loved to hear its Imppy sound. 


24ih Week. FBIBAY. Grammar. | 

i 

ETYMOLOGY. 

CUAPTEK 111 . 

I 

Tlllfl INFLECTIONS OF VERBS—FABYICIPLES. > 


P. We will talk to*ilay of the 
Participle's. Here is a parti> 
ciple— laughing.” 1 will place 
this participle in two different 
sentences, and you. will then 
see that it answers a different 
purpose in each:— 

1. Mary is a laitghing child. 

2. Toni is laughing loudly. 

What part of speech does the 

“ laughing” in tlie first sentence 
resemble'? 

Ion. It is like an adjective, 
because it tells you what sort of 
a child Mary is; she is a child 
who laughs very mncli. 

P. Now look ut the vrord 
“laughing” in the second sen¬ 
tence. 

W. Here it is like a verb 
because it declares that Tom is 
doing something. 

Ion. And it is like a verb 
iiecaiise it has the adverb 
“ loudly ” joined to it. 

P. licre is another parti¬ 
ciple whicli is like a verb:— 

I see Mary mewling her frock. 

In wliut case is the word 
frock? 

L. It is in the objective 
case, because the frock is being 
mended. “ Mending ” is a 
trawtitive participle, papa, for 
the ttcliou passes on to the 
frock; and it governs the ob¬ 
jective case. So there are three 
reasons why a participle is like 
a verb 

1st, A participle expressed a 
doing something. 


2nd, It may have an adverb 
joined to it. 

3rd, It may govern an objec¬ 
tive casc^ 

P. You have thus seen tliat 
the participle is like both the 
adjective and the verb, and you 
cun now understand its name. 
To participate vicans to hhare 
in. Thus the words ning^hgjt 
laughing^ mending, and many 
others, arc called participles | 
because they purticiputo iiitlie 
nature of the verb and the ad¬ 
jective. 

I will now give you another 
word, and you shall trywlicthcr ! 
it is a participle or not. Try the ; 
word “ beloved.” 

W. “He is much hehvcd ”— . 
it is like a verb becituse it sliows I 
that something is dune to him. ; 
And it is like a verb, also, be¬ 
cause it has the adverb much , 
joined to it. Now, if we can ■ 
use it as an adjective, it is a | 
participle. ^ I 

Ion. Yes, wo can. Heto is a I 
sentence. I 

My beloved brother Willie. 

“Beloved" is like an ad- I 
jeetive, because it shows what 
sort of a brother you arc. But 
there is a difference between 
this participle and tlie former 
ones. The former express the 
doing of an action—they are 
active participles; but the word 
beloved expresses an action 
being done to—it is a pafesive | 
participle. 
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W. They differ, too, in their 
endings : the active participles 
end in tnt/and the passive in 
P. This is generally the case; 
but there are participles with 
other endings; thus— 

'* The cup is broken^ 

** The broken cup.** 

I will, however, make the 
rule for you. 

DsiriMTioir.—Tliere are certain 
parts of a verb which participate 
in the nature of the verb and of 
tlie adjective, and are therefore 
called Pauticiplrs; they gone* 
rally end in ing er ed. 

* l^^AiirpriBS.—The girl is 
The loving girl. The lion is roar¬ 
ing, The roaring lion. The ass 
dettpised. The poor deepixed 
ass. The prisoner is condemned. 
The condemned prisoner. 

L. Before you make the 


Parsing Exercise, papa, will 
oil let me mention something? 
notice that each participle is 
used with the auxiliary verb is; 
and when it is thus joined to 
the auxiliary it makes what we 
called a compound verb in one 
of our lessons. 

P. True; so you may say 
that a compound verb consists 
of an nnxiliary verb and a par¬ 
ticiple; thus yon see another 
use of the participle. Yon must 
remember, however, that the 
participle is often used by itself 
ns a verb, without any auxi¬ 
liary; thus— 

Here comes James— running 
quickly. 

I see a cat eating some cheese. 

He loved James. 

Now fur the exercise. 


No. 25. Paksino ExRRCisa. 

1 tee the babe sleeplna. SlnR to the slecplns babe I The weeping mother. 
Here comes the mother weeping. I may go home njnicing. 1 feel delighted. 
I am going to make hay, for it is a pleasing occupation. So I am pleased. 
Walking through the street I saw a white horse. I bought him a book bound 
in morocco. That man, so admired for his courage, and respected for his 
honesty, wai neglected by lila countrymen. 
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BOY, NK8T, AND BIRD. 

With all my might I make request. 

Dear boy, harm not my little nest; 

011 1 do not try to peep therein. 

Where liq my little children. 

They’ll sui^am with terror and surprise, 

If thou show’st them thy large round eyes. 

The boy much longed the birds to see, 

Yet quietly far off stood he,— 

In peace the poor bird reached her nest, 
And warmed her young with downy breast, 
Then rarbled forth her song of joy 
To the kind-hearted little boy. 

Spehtei^s Fable Book. 
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PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


PLEASAN'J? PAGES. 

A JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION 
F031 THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 

(^To be completed in Six Volumes^ price 3*. 6d. each.') 


This work is inicnded to form A Standard Present fob 
Young I*eople. "Wlien complete, it will comprise, in the 
convenient form of Six Volumes, an Idlustiiatkd Juvenile 
Li DEARY of Moral Tales; liioyraphy; Natural Jlistory; 
Jioiany; History; Travels in Nuglanil and Foreign Coun¬ 
tries; Jdnylish Grammar; Object T^ssot^p on Articles 
Manufactures, Metals, ^c.; Thysical Geography; ^rith- 
metie; Elementary T^essons in Drawing and J*erspectioc; 
Drateing Copies; Poetry ami Music. • 

The Four Volumes now published form a Course of Daily, 
Tnslniction for Two Years. The Eleventh Thousand of Vol. I. 
is now ready. 

The followiiif' are selections from more than Three Hun-^ 
dred Notices by the Press:— ’ » 

“ TIir tliinl voliiiiio (if this unequalled Journal for the younj' is just 
coinplciod. We have watched its prnjrn'ss from the commencement, and 
can coni;cicutioii.sl 7 say fur the instruction of infatit minds, we never saw 
a work that could be compared with it. * This admjrable 

work has been patronised by her Majesty, and wc rejoice at it, for fliich a 
Christian tone never pervaded Knglish History ns that which Mr. Xcw- 
cotiibe has infused into his. We arc glad for the sake of the young scions 
of Hoy ally that they are under such ('xcclicnt training as that contained 
in Pi.KA8AMT 1 ’agks, and wo rejoice still mure th.at the Queen i<f England 
can rightly cstiinalu tlu! sentiments inculcated in them.” 

" Some time ago wc took occasion to recommend it to our readers as 
strenuously as we could, and in stronger terms than we generally make 
use of. Since then we have received a batch of fresh numbers, and, after 
looking over them, our approval Aitnains as strong as before. * * * * 

The plan it adopts is simple and sure. The greatest dullard will progress 
in knowledge under the influence of this attractive instructor; the idler, 
wo predict, will succumb to its ailaremeuts.” 
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“ Cliildrcn of tender years may »cad in it to advuiitapro, and children 
more udvanecd will profit by it. J^ct them take thu parts of papa, nianiina, 
Willie, and others, and reail out to the seniors in the parlour duriii" tlie 
cvenin;', and all will be gainers. Them is no better book to give to a youth 
or fuiniiy as a present, and we cordially recommend it for this purpose.” 

“ We really do not know where to find words that shall more earnestly 
extol the worth of these jj/ensriiit pfirjes than we have hitherto essayed, 
but if such words were to bo h;wl, ‘should ghully avail ourselves of them.” 

“ As prizes for Siuiday or other hcIjuoIs. the voliiincs arc peculiarly 
adaptc'd.” 

“ The pbi1oso[hcr and Christian alike find ground for coinniendallun in 
l'LIiAHA2(T rAGKS.” 


AhOf lutio ready, price is. 6tL, hcauti/idly Illustrated, 


LITTLE HENJIY'S HOLIDAY 

AT TIIK 


GllE/VT EXHIBITION. 


Selections of Notices from the Press. 

{ “ TJie already fivoiirahly-known editor of Pi.easaxt Pa<ieh has con- 

I'erred another boon on the rising generation in the eseellent little work 
now under onr ohservation. An event in itself so remarkable and so 
pmgnaiit with instruetion of (he hi;.'hc»t order as the London Kxhihitioii 
of 18.'ll, ih peculiarly one which judleious writers should sei/o ujioii for 
the insliTielioii and improvement of youth. It was hero that might bo ' 
had at u glance even more than the kiumledge whii-h is difinsed thniugh 
many school-books. * * * * * ],.|s liecii profitably 

turned to account in the little hook before us, where all the leaiUng cha¬ 
racteristics of the Exhibition, ilic origin .Tiid early progress of the project, 
and the classification and dcscrix>tioii of the goods, are treuteil of in a 
popular niaiiiier, with t' 3 advantage of great discrimiiiatiou in the selec¬ 
tion of subjects. The arrangement is admirable, and the moral reficctioiis 
at the dose of the book, and the results aceom]ilished, eaiinot fail to 
exercise a beneficial influence on the minds of its readers.” 

“ A charming little book—(piito a classic of its kind. We have seen 
no account of the 'Exhibition that is better calculated to interest and 
instruct young people than this fascinating little volume. Her Miijesty. 
wc understand, has expressed her approbation of tJic work, aud orderea 
copies .for the royal children." 
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In elegant cloth binding, edges, price 3«. 6f/., 
(Tty tlie Editor ofELRASAVT Packs,) 


FIRESIDE F ^ C T S_. 

SI Scries of 0ftjert Ecssons on Slrticlcs of JFootr anli 
dot|ji'n0, sclcctcti from tjr (Great ISiijftftiott. 
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THE IDEA OF MAKIlTO THE EXHIBITION A 
SCHOOL-BOOM was partially carried out during the period 
of its existence. Classes were held, and led urea were de¬ 
livered by eminent professors. Never before did so largo a 
collection of objects supply subjects for ** Obj(H;t Lessons.*' 
' Two things, however, were wanting. 1st. That such Lessons 
should bo within reach of the young. 2nd. That they should 
be recorded in a book for future study. 

, “ Fireside Facts,” therefore, has been written to supply, 

* from the Gbeat Exhibition benooL-BooM, an Exhibition 
School Book, ^lled with useful iftf>vrmation. It contains 
int(n*esting reading for the Family round tlio fireside—tUe 
Teacher in his study — and the Children in school. Its 
character may bo seen in the following selection of its con¬ 
tents : - 

f 

PART OF THE CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER X. 


The Vegetable Food of Tropical Countriea. 


Rice. 

Mace. 

Sugar. 

Mai'/c. 

J*i*pper. 

Cocoa-nut. 

Sago. 

Cinnamon. 

Date. 

Arrow-root. 

Allspice. 

Banana. 

Tapioca. 

('loves. 

Hi'cad-fruit. 

Yam. 

Tea. 

Cow-tree. 

Ginger. 

Coflfee. 

Banian-ti-ce. 

Nutmeg. 

Cocoa. 

Lentil. 


CHAPTERS XH. AND XIII. 

The Vegetable Food of Temperate Countries. 


Corn Plants. 
L^euniinous Plants. 
Giiteiform Plants. 
Unibelliforoua Plants. 
Compoute Plants. 


Variuns Tribes. 
Goosefoot Tribe, 
Fruits. 

Nettle Tribe. 
Gooseberry Tribe. 


Olivo Tribe. 
Orango Tribe. 
Nuts. 

Fluids. 


Cetten. 

Flax. 

Ittraw-plait. 

Wool 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Articles of Clothing. 


Silk. 

Fur. 

Leather. 


The following Specimen Pages contain part of an Obiect 

Lesson on TeA 


London: Houlston and Stoxisman; and may be obtained through any 

Bookseller in Great Britun. 



Specimen Page—" Fireside Facts.” 


AATICLES OK FOOD.—TEA. 


it causes people to talk, and be 
more lively. When people are 
dull, it serves to stir tJi&n vp, 
just as coffee docs. Wliat is 
the Latin word for “stir up”? 
1 forget. 

Ion. 1 remember it. Stimul^^ 
to stir up; and we call the coffee 
stimulatinff. 

It. And, if YOU remember, 
we said that conce is refreshing; 
and because it makes people 
glad, we call it exhilarating. 

W. And, because it acts as 
a medicine, and keeps the stu¬ 
dents from going to sleep, we 
call it medicinal. 

P. Yes. You said that the 
coffee, in its “effects,” is re¬ 
freshing, stimulating, exhila¬ 
rating, and medicinal: and these 
effects also belong to the tea. 

W. It is very easy to know 
that tea has such effects, because 
we can feel tliem, and can 
notice them in other people, 
but I should like very much to 
know how the tea docs so. Do 
you know, papa? 

P. What do you want to 
know? 

W. IIou, le tea xhilaratcs 
people^ and refreshes them. 
What it docs inside them, to 
change them so. 

P. Well, I cannot say that I 
know, exactly, but I will tell 
you all I have learned about it. 
There is, both in the leaves of 
tea, and the berries of coffee, a 
peculiar substance which pro¬ 
duces these effects. Although 
this substance is found in both 
articles, we give it different 
names. When found in Iga^ 
we call it “ Theine”; and when 
found in coffee, we call it 
“ Caffeine”. 

64 , ' 


I have a little book on che¬ 
mistry, written by a German .. 
gentleman named lAebigy and I 
will read you w'hat he says of 
Theine. “When common tea- 
leaves arc placed in a watch- 
glass, loosely covered with 
paper, and gradually heated qn 
a hot iron plate, until they are 
brown, long white shining crys¬ 
tals appear on the paper, -and * 
on the surface of the leaves. 
This is theme.” You car^noow^ 
easily undcrF‘.and that, if in^^^ 
stead of heating the Icave^'idn 
a watch-glass, they are hcatccT 
in boiling water, the theine 
would not form dry crystals. 

Jj. No, it would bo dissolver/ 
in the water. * 

P. That t!s the cose. So, the 
next time you arc going to 
drink a cup of tea, you may 
look at it and remember that it 
is the theine dissolved in the ^ 
water, which will refresh you. i 
}V. Now I know somethingv* 
more, papa. But still yon have 
not told us how the theine iI^ 
the tea refreshes us. 

P. I will tell you as much as 
I know of the subject. ^Tgli 
have often heard how, v*;un 
your food is being digested, it 
is dissolved by a fluid called the 
gastric juice. The food is after¬ 
wards acted upon by another 
fluid from the Uver, which w'c 
cull bile; but if we, have not 
suflicient bile within us, what 
then? 

Is. Then our food will not be 
digested, I suppose. 

P. And we shall feel unwell. 
Persons who do not take suffl- 
cient exercise, do not form 
sufficient bile; but the theine in 
tea will supply the sulMtanco 
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ikimci.KS OJ;' VOOD.—THA. 


required for tlie purpose. This 
fiK't'^xplains why men who sit 
much, aud study, and i'cniules 
who do not often go out of 
doors, arc so fond of tea. 

W. Then, we may say—ns 
the tea helps to form bile, the 
is digested more quickly. 
P. Yes; or the food is 
lateti, as wc say. By nssiniila- 
tiofi, w'e mean that the food 
becomes part of onr body, by 
bc?w);> changed into blood. The 
.. bile helps in thR> process; and 
• when the theinc of the 

tea helps to fonn bile—? 

W. The bile heli>s to form 
thc'food into blood. 

{ Jon. And the blood begins 
to circulate more quickly, and 
wo feel more liA’cly—w^^ arc 
stimulated and reireshed. Alost 
people feel lively after tea. 

Thus, where food is diffi¬ 
cult to digest, tea is often useful. 
Which kind of food have I told 
you is harder to digest— Animt/ 

. ■: i* Vrtjeinhh food ? 

L. You said that vegetables 
w'crc more hard to digest, and 
?ChRtgrnss-catiiiganimuI.sre(]uir- 
^ salt to help their digestive 
oT^ms. 

\iV. Just as you said that wc 
require pepper to help to tligest 
e.ucumber, and other raw vege¬ 
tables. 

P. Thus we find that loa, also, 
is much used amongst nations 
which subsist princip.ally on 
vegetable's. The great chemist 
named Liebig, whom I men¬ 
tioned just now, says in one of 
liis books, “Tea anc* coffee were 
originally met with among na¬ 
tions whose diet is chiefly vege¬ 
table.*' ■ 

Ion. Bnv suppose, papa, that 


a nation could not procure any 
tea. The Kngti.-h ]>cmi]>Ic had 
no tea at one time, 1 siq)])osc. 
What did they do then ? 

P. Then, they'' used somo- 
tiiing else which answered tlie 
same jiurjiose by helping »li- 
gcstioii, or by stimulating ami 
refreshing theit bodies. Let mo 
tell you something which is 
worth rcniein beri ng. If peoj )le 
would only live on proper food 
and eat it'in proper quantities 
and take pv€>])cr exercise, they 
would seldom require such sti 
mulants. But whenever people 
arc poor and .arc pof>rly' fed, 
they make up for the “ sinking 
feeling” which such want oc’cii- 
sions, by tea, coffee, tobtuTo, 
opium, and, worse still, beer find 
spirits. It is said tliat in Cicr- 
iiiaiiy, those who ri’cidve the 
lowest wages, while they are 
obliged to live on bread and 
potatoes, always ix*scrve a por¬ 
tion of their wages for cojli'c. 

Ion. T quite uudci'-stand \vhy 
they do that. 

i\ I should like you to nn- 
derstaiul it very clearly'. I will 
say'it to you once more: “Where 
there is good and nufritioiis 
food (containing azole, a word 
W'liich I will ex[)lain to you 
somcd.'iy'), and with such nutri¬ 
tious fooil exereihc is taken, the 
n/.ote in the food foriu.s siifiieicnt 
bile; but, where the food is i>oia*, 
or hard to digest, and snllieicnt 
exoiMiso is not taken, then sid- 
ficient bile is not formed; and 
men use. the theine, in tea, or 
the caffeine, in coffee, or some 
oilier stimnhint.for the purpose.” 

L. Then the lesson we may 
make about tea, is, tliat if we 
took gw??-! care to have proper 

^ 55 
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Now remJi/, 1«. 6a. per VoLj or- the Tteo Voh. in One, 3s., 

THE FAMILY SUNDAY BOOK: 

9 ^mciEl of ** ^tbU ^iciurcjst*’ for dTamtl]). 


Selection of Notices from various Public Journals. 

“ TliP styU* is f:nni1i»r, nnd llii* iiiforpnces .ire all strictly evangelical,’ 
and so tlioroiiiilily imbued uitli that * cliarity which hopeth .ill things,*< 
th.it tlic .spirit of tlie tio.sjK*l hiiveiTS over .ind brightens the najjj^ve. 
AVe rocoiiimeiid this wirk strongly to p.ireiits .is one that will provo 
liiirhly useful to their children and servants, and even the Uglrd and 
the learned may read its simple ii.i"t*.s with profit and pleasure.’’ • ^ 

“ Every religious family should have it.” . 

“ Scriptural sceiu*.s and instnictioii arc conveyed in .simplest gui.sf,. 
a tl«)«»d of Chii.Nti.iii light flijws easily into the youthful mind. Wl'i^ 
have said in favour of 1’i.kasant Packs apjilios in full to its eoiiif.. .v 
Wc recommend our local booksellers to get a few numbers of each for 
counters.” ^ 

“ Truth h.id never a more .ittnictivc ex]jo»itor for the young. Ev< v 
family ought to liavo in its fiossessioii Tiik Famil.v Si.'xiiay Hook, fo/it. 
contains the richest treasures of Seripturo History, so written as to flid 
ready acceptance in the infant mind." 

“ Tliu story of .Fosejih and his hndlircn, so attractive to children, is pre- 
sentcil in the most glowing eolouiM, and beautiful Chiistiun in.<)ti'UCtion is 
drawn fmiu every incident.” 

“ A very dilneult tusk is liere aimed .it—to adapt the Scriptures to t1 • 
coiujirehension of children's minds, and the writer has succeeded l.ir 
beyond all prcewliiig authors. Wo wi^h we had span* to extract 
Ollbring-iip of J.siac’ as an examjilc. It is beautifully treated.” 

“ The Scripture training thus early cummeuced is the most p(4.9ni. 
means of shutting out ISomaiiism, or any other igm which pollu' ' ilie 
pure fountain of Ciinstiaii truth.” 


A Iso noio readff, price la. 6t/., Vol. T. oj 

LITTLE HENRY’S SUNDAY BOOK: 

(A CoBtiiiuadon of tljo “ FAMILY SUNDAY BOOK: ") 

BEINO 

A SKKIES OF CONVERSATIONS ON TIIE 

lift, 3}jirnrk0, nni ^^nrnlilia nf (Dnr lantnnr. 


London: Houlston .ind S'roxRMAN; and may be obtained through 
any Bookseller in Great Britain. 
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WUl pvMl^itd in June^ \ 852, 

TWO NEW SERIES OF DRAWING LESSONS, 

AS A CONTINUATION TO THE COURSE OF DRAWING LESSONS 

IN “PLEASANT PAGES;" 

THE FIUST ENTITLED 

..S^KETCHES OF FAMILIAR OBJECTS; 

, THE SECOhL, 

..r-A CONSISTING OF LANDSCAPES, ETC., ENTITLED 

SKBTCHIS XH THE FIELDS. 

.tfifffch Series will contain Six Parts, at tSd. each. 

4*^'I- 


TIIE 

‘^^XOUY OF THE PRESENT HALF CENTURY, 

^ To be completed in Fifty Annual Volumes, Is. each. 

r ^ 4 ■ m » 

I L Copies bound in ulframarifie cloth, gilt edges, 1«. 6(7. e/ouch. 


Nmv ready, Volume T., hound in cloth, entitled 

lOLD EIGirTP]KN - FIFTY - ONE, 
y ^ STalt to ang Sag in 1832; 

IIK1N» 

* JL 'history of THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE PAST YEAR. 

^ jXbo ol».1fct of this Scries is to provide for the youiipf, at the close of each 
short account of its most striking events, and to keep up an Intel- 
ligcO^iiterest in the various movements around tiieiii for tlie benefit of 
muiikind. Hy this iiieatia all children may be provided wiili a short and 
Aliphatic history of llieir own times, from their ulilldhood to manhood. 

Contents. 

PART 1.—iNTiionocTiON.—CLap. 1. The “Party"—The Sti-onge Visitor.— 
Chap. 3. The .tiroiigenicnts. 

PART 11 —The News from Emoland.— Chap. 1. The Progress of liitel- 
ligeiiee.—Chap. 3. Sanitary Pii>gi-es.s.—Chap. 3. SoHal Pmgivss—Chap. 4. The 
I’rogress ut' Temperanre.—Chap. S. The Pruin'ess ut Anti Slavery.—Chap. S. The 
Progresa of Peace.'—Cliap. 7. The Great Exhiliitiun—Zoulugieal Cardens, &c.— 
Chap. H. Umernl News.—Chap. 0. General Bad News.—Chap. 10. The Pro> 
grass of the Government.—Chap. 11. The Progress of the Colonies.—Chap. 13. 
The Deaths of Eniiiienc Persons. 

PART III.— The Nfwh f"oh Foreion Countries.— Chap. 1. The News 
Ihim France, Italy, Austiia, Aiiiei ica, &o. * 

SZEitif jjltnctrm Sllustrations. 


I,ondon: Houlstoh and Stoneman; and all Bot^seili^ra. 






